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* Advertiſement to the Reader, 


F N the Treatiſes here publiſhed, there 

zs the following Connection. The firſt 
treats of Art in its moſt comprehenſive 
Idea, when confidered as a Genus to many 
Subordinate Species. The ſecond confiders 
three of theſe ſubordinate Species, whoſe 
— and Elegance are well known to 
The laſt treats of that Art, which 
ae the Conduct of Human Life, and 
which may juſily be valued, as of all Arts 
the moſt iuportant, if it can truly lead 
us to the End propoſed. 
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HE following is a Converſation 

in its kind ſomewhat uncom- 
mon, and for this reaſon I have 
remembered it more minutely than I could 
imagine. Should the ſame Peculiarity prove 
a Reaſon to amuſe your Lordſhip, I ſhall 
think myſelf well rewarded in the Labour 
of reciting. If not, you are candid enough 
to accept of the Intention, and to think 
there is ſome Merit even in the Sincerity 
of my Endeavours, To make no longer 
Preface, the Fact was as follows. 
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A FRrienp from a diſtant Country hav- 
ing by chance made me a Viſit, we were 
tempted by the Serenity of a chearful Morn- 
ing in the Spring, to walk from Saliſbury 
to ſee Lord Pembroke's at Wilton. The 
Beautiesof Gardening, Architecture, Paint- 
ing, and Sculpture belonging to that Seat, 
were the Subject of great Entertainment to 
my Friend: Nor was I, for my own part, 
leſs delighted than he was, to find that our 
Walk had ſo well anſwered his Expecta- 
tions. We had given a large Scope to our 
Curioſity, when we left the Seat, and lei- 
ſurely began our return towards home. 


AnD here, my Lord, in paſſing over a 
few pleaſant Fields, commenced the Con- 
verſation which I am to tell you, and which 
fell at firſt, as was natural, on the many 
curious Works, which had afforded us both 
ſo elegant an Amuſement. This led us in- 
ſenſibly to diſcourſing upon ART), for we 
both agreed, that whatever we had been 
admiring of Fair and Beautiful, could all be 
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A DIATLOGUE. s 
referred to no other Cauſe. And here, I 
well remember, I called upon my Friend 
to give me his Opinion upon the meaning 
of the Word ART: A Word it was (I 
told him) in the Mouth of every one; but 
that nevertheleſs, as to its preciſe and defi- 
nite Idea, this might ſtill be a Secret; that 
ſo it was in fact with a thouſand Words 
beſide, all no leſs common, and equally fa- 
miliar, and yet all of them equally vague and 
undetermined. To this he anſwered, That 
as to the preciſe and definite Idea of Art, it 
was a Queſtion of ſome Difficulty, and not 
ſo ſoon to be reſolved ; that, however, he 
could not conceive a more likely Method of 
coming to know it, than by conſidering 
thoſe ſeveral Particulars, to each of which 
we gave the Name. It is hardly probable, 
faid he, that Muſic, Painting, Medicine, 


Poetry, Agriculture, and ſo many more 


ſhould be all called by one common Name, if 
there was not ſomething in each, which was 
common to all. It ſhould ſeem fo, replied I. 
What then, ſaid he, ſhall we pronounce 
this to be ? At this, I cemember, I was 
B 3 under 
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under ſome ſort of Heſitation. Have Cou- 
rage, cried my Friend, perhaps the Caſe is 
not ſodeſperate. Let me aſk you—lIs Me- 
dicine the Cauſe of any thing? Yes ſure- 
ly, faid I, of Health. And Agriculture, 
of what? Of the plentiful Growth of 
Grain. And Poetry, of what? Of 
Plays and Satires, and Odes, and the like. 
And is not the ſame true, ſaid he, of 
Muſic, of Statuary, of Architecture, and, in 
ſhort, of every Art whatever? I confeſs, 
ſaid I, it ſeems fo. Suppoſe then, ſaid 
he, we ſhould ſay, It was common to every 
Art to be a Cauſe—S$hould we err ? I 
replied, I thought not. Let this then, 
ſaid he, be remembered, that a/ Artis Cauſe. 
I promiſed him it ſhould. 


Bur how then, continued he, if al Art 
be Cauſe, is it alſo true, that all Cauſe ts 1 
Art? At this again I could not help 
heſitating. You have heard, ſaid he, 
without doubt, of that Painter famed in 
Story, who being to paint the Foam of 
a Horſe, and not ſucceeding to his Mind, | 

threw 


threw at the Picture in Reſentment a 
Sponge bedaubed with Colours, and pro- 
duced a Foam the molt natural imaginable, 
Now, what ſay you to this Fact? Shall 
we pronounce Art to have been the Cauſe? 

By no means, faid I. What, ſaid 
he, if inſtead of Chance, his Hand had been 
guided by mere Compulſion, himſelf diſſent- 
ing and averſe to the Violence? Even 
here, replied I, nothing could have been 
referred to his Art. But what, con- 
tinued he, if inſtead of a caſual Throw, or 
involuntary Compulſion, he had willingly and 
defignedly directed his Pencil, and ſo pro- 
duced that Foam, which Story ſays he 
failed in ?—Would not Art here have been 
the Cauſe? TI replied, in this caſe, I 
thought it would. It ſhould ſeem then, 
ſaid he, that Art implies not only Cauſe, 
but the additional Requiſite of Intention, 
Reaſon, Volition, and Conſciouſneſs ; ſo that 
not every Cauſe is Art, but only voluntary 
or intentional Cauſe. So, ſaid J, it 
appears. 
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AND ſhall we then, added he, pronounce 
every intentional Cauſe tobe Art? I ſee 
no reaſon, ſaid I, why not. Conſider, 
ſaid he; Hunger this Morning prompted 
you to eat. You were then the Cauſe, 
and that too the intentional Cauſe, of con- 
ſuming certain Food : And yet will you 
refer this Conſumption to Art? Did you 
chew by Art? Did you ſwallow by Art? 

No certainly, ſaid I. So by 
opening your Eyes, ſaid he, you are the 
intentional Cauſe of Seeing, and by ſtretch- 
ing your Hand, the intenFonal Cauſe of 
Feeling; and yet will you afficm, that 
theſe things proceed from Art? I ſhould 
be wrong, ſaid I, if I did: For what Art 
can there be in doing, what every one is able 
to do by mere Will, and a ſort of uninſtructed 
Injiin#? Lou fay right, replied he, and 
the reaſon is manifeſt : Were it otherwiſe, 
we ſhould make all Mankind univerſal Ar- 
tiſts in every ſingle Action of their Lives. 
And what can be a greater Abſurdity than 
this? I confeſſed that the Abſurdity ap- 

peared 
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peared to be evident. But if nothing 
then, continued he, which we do by Com- 
pulſion, or without intending it, be Art; and 
not even what we do intentionaliy, if it pro- 
ceed from mere Will and aninſtructed In- 
ſtinct; what is it we have left remaining, 
where Art may be found converſant ? Or 
can it indeed poſſibly be in any thing elſe, 
than in that which we do by Uſe, Practice. 
Experience and the like, all which are born 
with no. one, but are all acquired after- 
ward by advances unperceived. I can 
think, ſaid I, of nothing elſe. Let there- 
fore the Words Habit and Habitual, faid 
he, repreſent this Requiſite, and let us fay, 
that Art is not only a Cauſe, but an in- 
tentional Cauſe ; and not only an intentio- 
nal Cauſe, but an intentional Cauſe found- 
ed in Habit, or, in other Words, an hab:- 
tual Cauſe. You appear, ſaid I, to argue 
rightly. 


Bur if Art, ſaid he, be what we 
have now aſſerted. ſomething learnt and 
acquired; if it be alſo a thing intentional 
* or 


10 Concerning A R T. A 
or voluntary, and not governed either by AY 
Chance or blind Neceffity—lf this, I ſay; 3 
be the Caſe, then mark the Conſequences. 
And what, ſaid I, are they ? The 

Mt, ſaid he, is, that 20 Events, in what we | 
call che natural World, muſt be referred to 
Art; ſuch as Tides, Winds, Vegetation, 
Gravitation, Attraction, and the like. For 
theſe all happen by ſtated Laws; by a cuti- 
ous Neceſſity, which is not to be withſtood; 2 
and where the nearer and immediate Cauſes | 
appear to be wholly unconſcious. I con- RX 
feſs, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. In the next 
place, continued he, we muſt exclude all 3 b 
thoſe admired Works of the Animal World, 
which, for their Beauty and Order, we ne- 
taphorically call artificial. The Spiders 
Web, the Bee's Comb, the Beaver's Houſe; 
and the Swallow's Neſt, muſt all be referred 
to another Source For who can ſay, thefe 
ever learnt to be thus ingenious ? or, that 
they were ignorant by Nature, and knowing 
only by Education? None, ſurely, re- 
plied I. But we have ſtill, faid he, a 
higher Conſideration. And what, ſaid I, 
is 
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is that? It is, anſwered he, this 
Not even that Divine Power, which gave 
Form to all things, Chen adted by Art, when 
it gave that Form. For how, continued 
he, can that Intelligence, which has 40 
Perfection ever in Energy, be ſuppoſed to 
have any Power, not original to its Nature? 
How can it ever have any thing to earn, 
when it knows all from the Beginning; or, 
being perfect and complete, admit of what 
is additional and ſecondary ? I ſhould 
think, ſaid J, it were impoſſible. - If fo, 
ſaid he, then Art can never be numbered 
among its Attributes: For a/l Art is ſome- 
thing learnt, ſomething ſecondary and ac- 
quired, and never original to any Bein g. 
which poſſeſſes it. So the Fact, ſaid I, 
has been eſtabliſhed. 


Ir this therefore, continued he, be true; 
if Art belong not either to the Divine 


9 Nature, the Brute Nature, or the Inanimate 


y Nature, to what Nature ſhall we lay it 
does belong? I know not, ſaid I, unleſs 


it be to the Human. You are right, ſaid 
7 he; 
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he ; for every Nature elſe you perceive is 
either too excellent to want it, or too baſe to be 
capable of it. Beſide, except the Human, 
what other Nature is there left? Or where 
elſe can we find any of the Arts already 
inſtanced, or indeed whatever others we 
may now fancy to enumerate? Who are 
Statuaries, but Men? Who Pilots, who 
Muſicians? This ſeems, replied I, to 
be the Fact. 


LET us then, continued he, ſay, not 
only that Art is a Cauſe, but that it is 
Man becoming a Cauſe ; and not only Man, 
but Man intending to do what is going to 


be done, and doing it alſo by Habit; ſo 


that its whole Idea, as far as we have 
hitherto conceived it, i:. Man becoming 


a Cauſe, Intentional and Habitual. Icon- 


feſs, ſaid I, it has appeared ſo. 


AND thus, ſaid he, have you had exhi- 
bited to you a Sketchof Art, You muſt re- 
member however, it is but a Sketch: there 
is ſtill ſomething wanting to make it a 

finiſhed 
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finiſhed Piece. I begged to know what 

this was. In order to that, replied he, 

I cannot do better, than remind you of a 

XZ Paſſage in your admired Horace. It is con- 

X cerning A/fenus ; who (if you remember) 

he tells us, though his Tools were laid 

# aſide, and his Shop ſhut up, was ſtill an 
Artiſt as much as ever.—— 


——Alfenus vafer omni 

Abjecto inſtrumento Artis clauſaq, taberna, 
Sutor erat I remember, 
ſaid I, the Paſſage, but to what purpoſe is 
it quoted ? Only, replied he, to ſhew 
you, that I ſhould not be without Prece- 
dent, were I to affirm it not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the being of Art, that it ſhould 
be Man actually becoming a Cauſe; but that 
it was enough, if he had the Power or Capa- 
city of ſo becoming. Why then, ſaid I, 
did you not ſettle it ſo at firſt? Becauſe, 
replied he, Faculties, Powers, Capacities 
(call them as you will) are in themſelves, 
= abſtract from Action, but ob/cure and 
= Hidden things. On the contrary Energies 
and Operations lie open to the Senſes, and 
cannot 
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cannot but be obſerved, even whether we 
will or no. And hence therefore, when 
firſt we treated of Art, we choſe to treat of 
it, as of a thing only in Energy. Now we 
better comprehend it, we have ventured 
ſomewhat farther. Repeat then, ſaid I, 
if you pleaſe, the Alteration, which you 
have made. At firſt, anſwered he, we 
reaſoned upon Art, as if it was only Man 
actually becoming a Cauſe intentional and 
habitual. Now we ſay it is a Power in 
Man of becoming ſuch Cauſe ; and that, 
though he be not actually in the Exerciſe of 


ſuch a Power, I told him, his Amend- 


ment appeared to be juſt. 


THERE is too another Alteration, added 


he, which, for the ſake of Accuracy, is 


equally wanting; and that is with reſpect to 
the Epithet, Intentional or Voluntary. And 
what, ſaid I, is that? We have agreed 
it, replied he, to be neceſfary, that all Art 
ſhould be under the Guidance of Intention 
or Volition, ſo that no Man acting by Com- 


an 
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an Artiſt. We have. Now tho? 
ZE this, ſaid he, be true, yet it is not ſufficient. 
XZ We muſt /mit this Intention or Volition to 
a peculiar Kind. For were every little 
Fancy, which we may work up into Habit, 
a ſufficient Foundation to conſtitute an Art, 
we ſhould make Art one of the loweſt and 
moſt deſpicable of things. The meaneſt 
XZ Trick of a common Juggler might, in ſuch 
X caſe, entitle a Man to the Character of an 
X Artict. | I confefled, that without ſome 
Limitation, this might be the Conſequence. 
But how limit Intentions to a Kind or 
Species? What think you, replied he, 
if we were to do it, by the Number and 
Dignity of the Precepts, which go to the 
directing of our Intentions ? You muſt 
explain, ſaid I; for your Meaning is ob- 
ſcure. Are there not Precepts, replied he, 
in Agriculture, about Ploughing and Sow- 
ing? Are there not Precepts in Archi- 


Y tecture, about Orders and Proportions ? 
, 'F Are there not the ſame in Medicine, in 
Navigation, and the reſt ? There are. 

3 And what is your Opinion of theſe 
| ſeveral 
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ſeveral Precepts? Are they arbitrary and 


capricious; or rational and ſteady? Are 
they the Inventions of a Day; or well- 


approved by long Experience? I told him, 


I ſhould conſider them for the moſt part as 


rational, ſteady, and well-approved by long 


Experience. And what, continued he, 
ſhall we ſay to their Number? Are they 
few? Or are they not rather ſo numerous, 
that in every particular Art, ſcarce any 
comprehend them all, but the ſeveral Ar- 
tiſts themſelves; and they only by length 
of time, with due Attendance and Appli- 
cation ? I replied, it ſeemed ſo. 

Suppoſe then We were to pronounce, that 
to every Art there was a Syſtem of ſuch 


various and well-approved Precepts: Should 


we err? No certainly. And ſuppoſe 
we ſhould ſay, that the Intention of every 
Artiſt, in his ſeveral Art, was directed by 
ſuch a Syſtem: Would you allow this? 


Surely. And will not this limiting of 


Intentions to ſuch only, as are ſo directed, 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh Art from any thing 
elſe which may reſemble it In other 

words, 


1 4 
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words, Is it likely, under this Diſtinction, 
to be confounded with other Habits of a 
© trifling, capricious and inferior Kind ? 

I replied, I thought not. 


b LET us then ſee, ſaid he, and collect 
all that we have ſaid, together. We have 
already agreed, that the Power of acting 
after a certain manner is ſuthcient to con- 
ſtitute Art, without the actually operating 
2X agreeably to that Power. And We have 
nov farther held the Intentions of every 


IF Artiſt to be directed by a Syſtem of various 
and well-approved Precepts. Beſides all this, 
ve ſettled it before, that a/] Art was founded 
in Habit; and was peculiar to Man; and 
3 vas ſeen by becoming the Cauſe of ſome Ef 
3 ect. It ſhould ſeem then, that the whole 
'R Idea of ART was this—AN HABITUAT, 
| PoweR IN MAN oF BECOMING THE 
Cavs: or sour EFFECT, ACCORD- 
e To a Sys TEM oF VARIOUS 
RAND WELL-APPROVED PRECEPTS, 
I rxeplied, That his Account appeared 
to be probable and juſt. 
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feſſed, I was a little embaraſſed. 
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§ 2. AnD now then, continued he, as we 
have gone thus far, and have ſettled between 
us what we believe Art to be; ſhall we goa 
little farther, or is your Patience at an end? 
Oh! no, replied I, not if any thing be 


left. We have walked ſo leiſurely, that much 


remains of our way; and I can think of no 
Method, how we maybetter amuſe ourſelves. 


Mx Friend upon this proceded with fay- * 


ing, that if Art were a Cauſe, (as we had 


agreed it was) it muſt be the Cauſe of ſome- | 3 
thing. Allow it, ſaid I. And if it be 
the Cauſe of ſomething, it muſt have a Sub- 3 


ject to operate on. For every Agent has need 


of ſome Patient; the Smith of his Iron, the 
Carpenter of his Wood, the Statuary of his 
Marble, and the Pilot of his Ship. ; 
I anfwered, it was true. If then, 
faid he, the Subjects of particular Arts be 
thus evident: What Idea ſhall we form of 
that univerſal Subject, which is common to all 
Art? At this Queſtion, it muſt be con- 
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could not help heſitating again. 
1 is nothing, continued he, fo difficult in the 
| You muſt needs perceive, that 
$ all Natures whatever can be but either con- 
in gent or neceſſary. 
plied I; but even yet I do not comprehend 
you. 

then anſwer me a Queſtion : Can you con- 
2 ceive any Medium between Motion and No- 
| 1 Motion, between Change and No-Change? 
1 J replied, I could not. 

1 can you conceive any thing hz the whole 
3 Order of Being, which muſt not be either 
liable to theſe, or not liable? 
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Tuts induced him to aſł me, How many 
© ſorts of Subjects. J allowed of? 


T Queſtion. 


Here I 
There 


This may be, re- 


Not comprehend me! ſaid he; 


If not, 


Nothing. 


Call thoſe things therefore, ſaid he, 


1 which are /iable to Change and Motion, con- 


tingent Natures; and thoſe, which are not 


cluded. 


C 2 


liable, neceſſary Natures : And thus you 
have a Diviſ 5 6 in which all things are in- 
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In which therefore, ſaid he, of theſe Na- 
tures (hall we ſeek for this common Subject of 
Art? To this, I told him, I was unable 
to anſwer. Reflect, ſaid he, a little. 
We have found Art to be a Cauſe. 

We have. And is it not eſſential to 
every Cauſe to operate? or can it be a Cauſe, 
and be the Cauſe of nothing? Impoſſible. 

Wherever therefore there is Cauſe, 
there is neceſſarily implied ſome Operation. 


There is. And can there poflibly 


be Operation, without Motion and Change? 

There cannot. But Change and 
Motion muſt needs be incompatible with 
what is neceſſary and ?mmutable, They 


muſt. So therefore is Cauſe. It muſt, 


And ſo therefore Art. It muſt. © 


Truth therefore, ſaid he, and Know- 
ledge; Principles and Demonſtrations ; the 


general and intellectual Eſſences of Things; 
in ſhort, the whole immutable and neceſſary 
Nature is no part of it reducible to a Subjei 
of Art. It ſeems ſo, ſaid I. 


Ir 
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\ Ts therefore Art, ſaid he, have nothing 


to do with the ſteady, abſtract, amd ne- 


ceſſary Nature, it can have only to do 
with the franſient, tlie particular, and 


1 contingent one. It is true, ſaid I ; for 


there is no other left. And ſhall we 
then ſay, replied he, it has to do with 4, 
5 contingent Natures exiſting in the Univerſe? 

For aught, replied I, which to me ap- 


3 22 = 


Þ © pears contrary. What think you, ſaid 
he, of thoſe Contingents of higher Order? 


EYE 


> ſuch as the grant Planetary Syſtem ; the 


| Succeſſion of the Seaſons; the regular and 
uniform Courſe of all ſuperior Natures in 
© the Univerſe? Has Art any Ability to 
= intermeddle here? No certainly, ſaid I. 
$ Theſe ſuperior Contingents then, 


= which move without interruption, are, it 


© ſeems, above it. They are. 


1 4 And ſhall we ſay the ſame of hoſe of lower 


rt; thoſe, whoſe Courſe we ſee often inter- 
? rupted; thoſe, which the Strength and Cun- 


ning of Man are able to influence and con- 
= zroul? Give Inſtances, ſaid I, of what 


C 3 you 
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you mean. I mean, ſaid he, Earth, 
14 Water, Air, Fire; Stones, Trees; Ani- 
mals; Men themſelves. Are theſe Con- 
tingents within the reach of Art, or has 
Art here no Influence ? I ſhould think, 
ſaid I, a very great one. 


___ UG A CREPT, +» 
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Ir this, continued he, be true, it ſhould 
ſeem that the comMoN OR UNIVERSAL 
SUBJECT OF ART WaS—ALL THOSE CON- 
TINGENT NATURES, WHICH LIE WITHIN 
THE REACH OF THE HUMAN PowERs 
To INFLUENCE, I acknowledge, ſaid I, 
it appears ſo. 


— 


o 
- R — — SY ark. 


Tus far then, ſaid he, we have ad- 
vanced with tolerable Succeſs. We have 
gained ſome Idea of Art, and ſome Idea of $ 
its Subject. Our Inquiry, on the whole, 
has informed us, that ART is——an habt- 
tual Power in Man of becoming a certain 
Cauſe—and that its SUBJECT is—every 

fuch contingent Nature, which lies within the 
reach of the human Powers to influence. 


d 3: 
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53. Ir is true, ſaid I, this appears to have 
been the Reſult of our Inquiry, and a full 
; and ample one it ſeems to have been. 
A long one, replied he, if you pleaſe, but 
not a full and ample one. Can any 
thing, faid I, be wanting, after what you 
have ſaid already? Certainly, replied 
4 he, a great deal. We have talked much 
indeed of Art, conſidered as a Cauſe; and 
much of the Subject, on which it operates; 
£ but what moves theſe Operations fo com- 
* mence, and where it is they end, theſe are 
Topics, which we have as yet little 
thought of. I begged him then, that 
we might now conſider them. 


„ 


HE was willing, he ſaid, for his part, 
and immediately went on by aſking, What 
I thought was the Beginning of Art? 
I mean, ſaid he, by Beginning, that Caz 72 
for the ſake of which it operates, and which 
being ſuppoſed away, Men would be never 
moved to follow it. To this, I told him, | 
I was unable to anſwer. You will not 
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think it, ſaid he, ſo difficult, when you 
have a little more conſidered. Reflect 
with yourlſelt- Was it not the Abſence 
of Health, which excited Men to cultivate 
the Art of Medicine? I replied, it was. 
What then, faid he, if the Human 


Body had been ſo far perfe and /ſelf- 


ſufficient, as never to have felt the Viciſſi- 


tudes of Well and Ill. Would not then this 
Art have been wholly unknown? 

I replied, I thought it would. And 
what, ſaid he, if we extend this Perfection 
a degree farther, and ſuppoſe the Body not 
only thus healthful, but withal fo robuft, as 
to have felt no Uneaſineſs from all Incle- 
mencies of Weather : Would not then the 
Arts of Building alſo and Clothing have 
been as uſeleſs, as that of Medicine ? 

I replied, it ſeemed they would. But 
what, ſaid he, if we bound not this Per- 
fection of ours even here? What if we 
ſuppoſe, that not only Things merely nece/- 


ſary, but that thoſe alſo conducive to Ele- 
gance and Enjoyment were of courſe all 


implied in the Conſtitution of Human Na- 


ture; 
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ture; that they were all Heady, conſtant, 
aud independant from without, and as in- 
ſeparable from our Being, as Perſpiring, or 
Circulation: In ſuch caſe, would not the 
Arts of Muſic, Painting, and Poetry, with 
every other Art paſſing under the Denomi- 
nation of Elegant, have been as uſeleſs, as 
we have held thoſe others of Medicine, 
Clothing, and Architecture? T replied, 
It ſeemed they would. It was then the 
Abſence of Joys, Elegancies, and Amuſe- 
gments from our Conſtitution, 25 left by 
: X Nature, which induced us to ſeek them in 
| 1 theſe Arts of Elegance and Entertainment. 
_ » It was. And what, ſaid he, are 
= 3 Joys, Elegancies, Amuſements, Health, 
> *X Robuſtneſs, with thoſe ſeveral other O4jefts 
| of Defire, whoſe abſence leads to Art, but fo 
| XX many different Names of that complex Being 
called Goop, under its various, and multi- 
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Vorm, and popular Appearances ? I re- 
. plied, it ſeemed ſo. 
| FF UF this then, ſaid he, be granted, it 
T mould ſeem that the Beginning or Prin- 
; ciple f 
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ciple of Art was the Abſence of ſomething 
_ thought Good; becauſe it has appeared that 
it is for the ſake of ſome ſuch abſent Good 
that every Art operates; and becauſe, if 
we ſuppoſe no ſuch Abſence to have been, 
we ſhould never have known any Art. 

I confeſs, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo, 


Bur how then, continued he? If it be 
true that a// Art implies ſuch Principle, 
it is reciprocally true, that every ſuch 
Principle ſhould imply Art? I ſee no 
reaſon, faid I, why not. Conſider, 
ſaid he. It might be thought a Good by 
ſome perhaps, to be as ſtrong as thoſe 
Horſes, which are ploughing yonder Field; | 
to be as tall as thoſe Elms, and of a Nature 
as durable.-—Yet would the Abſence of 
Goods, /ike theſe, lead to Art? Or is it not 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, there ſhould be an Art 
of Impaſſibilities? Abſurd, ſaid I, cer- 
tainly. If ſo, ſaid he, when we define 
the Beginning or Principle of Art, it is not 
enough to call it the Ab/ence of ſomething 
thought Good, unleſs we add, that the Good 

be 
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4 
con ſiſtent with Human Nature: Or does not 
* his allo appear a Requiſite? I replied, 
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be a Good Pofible ; a Thing attainable by 
Man; a Thing relative to Human Life, and 


F I thought it did. 


Bor ſtill, continued he Is it a ſuf- 


© ficient Motive to Art, that the Good deſired 
4 ſhould be attainable? In other Words, 
does every Abſence of Good attainable lead 
to Art, or is our Account till 700 looſe, and 
in need of ſtricter Determination? 
Ot none, ſaid I, which appears to me. 
5 Reflect, ſaid he; there are ſome the po/- 
Z ſible Goods ſo obvious and eaſy, that every 
Man, in an ordinary State of common na- 
= zural Perfection, is able to acquire them, 
* without Labour or Application. You will 
| J hardly deny but that a fair Apple, temptiog 
3 to eat, may be gathered ; or a clear Spring, 
Itempting to drink, may be drank at, by 
the mere Suggeſtions of Will and unin- 


Vructed Inſtinct. I granted, they might. 


3 


It would be therefore impertinent, 


50 he, to o ſuppoſe that Goods, lite theſe, 
ſhould 
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ſhould lead to Art, becauſe Art would be 
Juperfluous, and in no reſpect neceſſary. 
Indeed, ſaid J, it ſeems ſo. 


Ir therefore, ſaid he, neither Inpaſſibles 
lead to Art, becauſe of ſuch there can be no 
Art; nor Things ea/ily poſſible, becauſe in 
fuch Nature can do without Art: what is it 
we have left, to which we may refer it ? 
Or can it indeed be to any other than to that 
middle Claſs of Things, which, however poſ- 
ſible, are ſtill not ſo eaſy, but to be beyond 
the Powers of Will, and Inſtinct unin- 
ſtructed ? I replied, it ſeemed ſo. 

That there are many ſuch things, ſaid he, 
is evident paſt doubt. For what Man 
would pay Artiſts ſo largely for their Arts, 
were he-enabled by Nature to obtain what- 
ever he deſired ? Or who would ſtudy to 
be {killed in Arts, were Nature's original 
Powers to be of themſelves alone ſufficient? 
I told him, it was not likely. 


IT ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, according 
to this Reaſoning, that the BEGIN NIN G, Ma- 
tive, 


CY 
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tive, or Principle of Art; that Cauſe, which 
firſt moves it to Action, and, for the fake of 
which its ſeveral Operations are exerted, 
is THE WANT OR ABSENCE OF SOME= 
THING APPEARING GOOD; RELATIVE TO 
HUMAN LIFE, AND ATTAINABLE BY 
MAN, BUT SUPERIOR TO HIS NATURAL 
AND UNINSTRUCTED FACULTIES. 

I replied, I could not deny, but that the 
Account appeared probable. 


$ 4. LET this then, ſaid he, ſuffice, as to 
the Beginning of Art. But how ſhall we 
deſcribe its End? What 1s it we ſhall pro- 
nounce this? My Anſwer, I replied, 
muſt be the ſame as often already; which 
was indeed, that I could not reſolve the 
Queſtion. It ſhould ſeem, ſaid he, 
not ſo difficult, now we have diſcovered 
what Beginning is. . For if Beginning and 
End are Contraries and oppoſed, it is but 
to invert, as it were, the Notion of Begin- 
ning, and we gain of courſe the Notion of 
End. ] aſked him, in what manner? 
Thus, ſaid he, the Beginning of Art has 

6 been 
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been held to be ſomething, which, if ſuppoſed 


away, Men would be never moved to apply to 
Art. By Inverſion therefore the End of Art 
muſt be ſometſling, which, while ſuppoſed 
away, Men will never ceaſe applying to Art ; 
becauſe, were they to ceaſe, while the End 
was wanting, they would ceaſe with Im- 
perfection, and their Performance would be 
incomplete. To this I anſwered, That 
the Account, however true, was by far too 
general, to give me much Intelligence. 


He replied, If it was, he would endea- 
vour to be more particular. And what, 
continued he, ſhould we ſay, that every 
Art, according toits Genius, will of courfe 
be accompliſhed either in ſome Energy, or in 
ſome Work; that, beſides theſe two, it can 
be accompliſhed in nothing elſe; and con- 
ſequently that one of theſe muſt of neceſſity be 
its End? I could not here but anſwer 
him with a Smile, That the Matter was 
now much obſcurer than ever. I find 
then, ſaid he, it is proper we ſhould be more 
explicit in our Inquiries, and deduce our 
Reaſon- 
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Reaſonings from ſome clearer Point of 
View. T told him, It was quite neceſ- 
© Gary, if he intended to be intelligible. 
nus then, ſaid he. You will grant, that 
every Art, being a Cauſe, muſt be productive 
of ſome Effect; for inſtance, Muſic, of a 
Tune; Dancing, of a Dance; Architecture, 
of a Palace; and Sculpture, of a Statue 
It is allowed, ſaid I. You will 
grant alſo, ſaid he, that 2 These Productions 
they are all acconipliſhed and ended Or, in 
other words, that as Muſic produces a Tune, 
ſo it is ended and accompliſhed in a Tune; 
and as Sculpture produces a Statue, ſo is it 
ended and accompliſhed in a Statue. 
It is admitted, ſaid I. Now theſe Pro- 
ductions, continued he, if you will examine, 
are not like Units or Mathematical Points ; 
but, on the contrary, all conſiſt of a certain 
Number of Parts, from whoſe accurate Or- 
der is derived their Beauty and Perfection. 
For example; Notes, ranged after ſuch a 
manner, make a Tune in Muſic; and 
Limbs, ranged after ſuch a manner, make a 
7 Statue 
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Statue or a Picture. I replied, They did. 
If then the Productions, continued he, 
of every Art thus conſiſt of certain Parts, 
it will follow, that zhe/e Parts will be either 
co-exiftent, or not; and if not co-exiſtent, 
| then of courſe ſucceſſive. Aſſiſt me, 
ſaid I, by another Inſtance, for you are 1 
growing again obſcure. Co-exiftent, re- 
plied he, as in a Statue, where Arms, Legs, 
Body, and Head a// /ub/i/t together at one in- 
dividual Inſtant : Succeſſive, as in a Tune or 
Dance, where there is no ſuch Co-exiſtence, 
but where ſome Parts are ever paſſing away, 
* and others are ever ſucceeding them, 
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tl Can any thing be ſaid to exif, ſaid I, 

1118 whoſe Paris are ever paſſing away? 1 

| | Surely, replied he, or how elle exiſt Years | q 
and Seaſons, Months and Days, with their 


common Parent, Time itſelf .- Or indeed 

' what is Human Life, but a Compound of © 

Parts thus fleeting ; a Compound of various ? 

| and multiform Actions, which ſucceed each 
| other in a certain Order? The Fact, 
1 faid I, appears ſo, 


Tuts 
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® Tuats then, continued he, being the caſe, 
and there being this Difference in Produe- 
tions, call every Production, the Parts of 
Rohich exit ſucceſſively, and whoſe Nature 
Wrath its Being or Eſſence in a Tranſition, call 
b it, what it really is, a Motion or an ENERGY — 
ZThus a Tune and a Dance are Energies; 


1 hus Riding and Sailing are Energies; and 


9 
ſo is Elocution, and ſo is Life itſelf. On 
rtthe contrary, call every Production, whoſe 


Parts exiſt all at once, and whoſe Nature de- 
2 © pend. not on a Tranſition for its Eſſence, call 
3 it a Wok, or Thing done, not an Energy 


or Operation. Thus a Houſe is a Work, 
I, F Statue is a Work, and ſo is a Ship, and 
ſo a Picture. I ſeem, ſaid I, to compre- 
rs © Mend you. 
ir | 
2d lx then there be no Productions, ſaid he, 
of Put muſt be of Parts, either co-exiſtent or 
us cceſive; and the one of theſe be, as you 
. perceive, a Work, and the other be an 
dt, Energy; it will follow, there will be no 
Production, but will be either a Work or an 
18 1 D Energy. 
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Energy. There will not, ſaid I. But 
every Art, ſaid he, you have granted, is 
accompliſhed and ended in what it produces? 

I replied, I had. And there are 
no Productions, but Works or Energies! 
None. 


Ir will follow then, aid be, hat unn 


ART WILL BE ACCOMPLISHED AND END 


ED IN A WORK OR ENERGY. 


To this I anſwered, That his Reaſoning 


I could not impeach ; but that ſtill the Di- 
ſtinction of Work and Energy was what I 
did not well comprehend. There are 
ſeveral Circumſtances, ſaid he, which will 
ſerve ſufficiently to make it clear. 
I begged he would mention ſome, 


Tuus then, ſaid he——When the Pro- 
duction of any Art is an Energy, then the 


Perfection of the Art can be only perceived 


during that Energy. For inſtance, the Per- 


fection of a Muſician is only known, while 
he continues playing, But when the Pro- 


duction | N 


. : 
guction of any Art is a Work, then zs not the 
Perfection vjible during the Energy, but only 


| after it. 


{ 1 here the Production is a Work, 
Here no ſuch Neceſſity. The Work may well 
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Thus the Perfection of the Sta- 
ary is not ſeen during his Energies as a 
Statuary, but when his Energies are over, 


a 1 hen no Stroke of the Chizzel is wanting, 
put the Statue is left as Te Reſult of all. 
It is true, ſaid I. 


in conſe- 


Ada, continued he, 


* 


quence of this, where the Production is an 
. there the Production is of Neceſſity 

o- eval with the Artiſt, For how ſhould 
e Energy ſurvive the Man; the Playing 
"Femain, when the Muſician is dead? But 


then zs 


Femain, when the Artiſt is forgotten; there 


®bcing no more reaſon, that the Statue and 
Z Me Artiſt ſhould be co-eval, than the Man 


d the rude Marble, before it received a 
teular Figure, You ſeem now, ſaid I, 
to have explained yourſelf, 
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If then, ſaid he, Work and EN RERGY 
be made intelligible Terms, you cannot but 
perceive the Truth of what we before aſ- 
ſerted that every Art, according to its 
Genius, muſt needs be accompliſhed in one of | 
theſe; that, except in theſe two, it can be ac- 
compliſhed in nothing elje ; and conſequently 
that ONE OF THESE MUST OF NECESSITY 
BE ITS END. ] anſwered, That the 
Reaſoning appeared juſtly deduced. So 
much then, replied he, for the Ending or 
Accompliſhment of Art; and ſo much alſo 
for along, and, I fear, an intricate Diſqui- 1 
ſition. | 


8 5. Hz had no ſooner ſaid this, than! 
was beginning to applaud him; eſpecially * 
on his having treated a Subject ſo copiouſly, ' 
ſtarted, as it were, by Chance, and without 
any apparent Preparation. But I had not 4 
gone far, before he interrupted me, by ſay- 
ing, That as to my Praiſes they were more 
than he deſerved ; that he could pretend to 

no great Merit for having been, as I called 
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* it, ſo copious, when he had ſo often before 


r of thought, on what at preſent we had been 
it talking. In ſhort, ſays he, to tell you a 
1 Secret, have been a long time amuſing 
„ muyſelf, in forming an Eſſay upon this Sub- 


ject. I could not here forbear reptoach- 
ing him, for having hitherto concealed his 
© Intentions. My Reproaches produced a ſort 
9 of amicable Controverſy, which at length 
” ended in his offering, That, to make me 


50 4 ſome amends, he would now recite me (if 
\r I pleaſed) a ſmall fragment of the- Piece; 
o 2 Fragment, which he had happened acci- 
ü- 4 10 dentally to have about him. The Propoſal, 
on my part, was willingly accepted, and 
without farther Delay, the Papers were 
11 produced. 
ly . 
ly; As to the Performance itſelf, it muſt be 
ut confeſſed, in point of Stile, it was ſomewhat 
ot high and florid, perhaps even bordering 
y- Mupon an Exceſs. At the time however of 
Ire recital. this gave me leſs Offence, becauſe 
to it ſeemed, as it were, to palliate the Dryneſs 
led # | of what had paſſed before, and in ſome ſort 
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to ſupply the Place of an Epilogue to our 
Conference. Not however to anticipate, 
he began reading as follows: 


O ART Thoud//tinguiſhing Attribute 


© and Honour of Human Kind ! who art 


* not only able tt imitate Nature in her 
«*« Graces, but (what is more) even to adorn 


* her with Graces of thy own. Poſleſſed of 


Thee, the meaneſt Genius grows deſerv- 
*« ing, and has a juſt Demand for a Portion 
&« of our Eſteem. Devoid of Thee, the 
“ Brighteſt of our Kind lie loſt and uſeleſs, 
« and are but poorly diſtinguiſhed from 
« the moſt Deſpicable and Baſe. When 


ce we inhabited Foreſts in common with 


« Brutes, nor otherwiſe known from them 
e than by the Figure of our Species; Thou 


© taughteſt us toaſlert the Sovereignty of our 


Nature, and to aſſume that Empire, for 
« which Providence intended us. Thou- 
« ſands of Utilities owe their Birth to Thee; 
*« thouſands of Elegancies, Pleaſures, and 
«© Joys, without which Life itſelf would be 
but an inſipid Poſſeſſion. 
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« Wipe and extenſive is the Reach 


* of thy Dominion. No ELEMENT is 


. ing or ſo ſluggiſh, as by the Powers of its 


«« Nature to be ſuperior to thy Direction. 


Thou dreadeſt not the fierce Impetuoſity 


« of FIRE, but compelleſt its Violence to 
« be both obedient and uſeful. By it Thou 
ce ſofteneſt the ſtubborn Tribe of Minerals, 
*« ſo as to be formed and moulded into 
« Shapes innumerable. Hence Weapons, 
*« Armour, Coin; and previous to theſe, 


and other Thy Works and Energies, 
7 «© hence all thoſe various Tools and Inſtru- 
1 th e ments, which empower Thee to proceed 
4 to farther Ends more excellent. Nor is 
i « the ſubtle Alk leſs obedient to Thy 
Power, whether Thou willeſt it to be a 
? I «© Miniſter to our Pleaſure, or Utility. At 

Thy Command it giveth Birth to Sounds, 
* = © whichcharmthe Soul with all the Powers 
43 0 of Harmony. Under thy Inſtruction it 


e moves the Ship o'er Seas, while that 


* yielding Element, where otherwiſe we 
D 4 « fink, 
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& ſink, even WATER itſelf is by Thee 
* taught to bear us; the vaſt Ocean to pro- 
&« mote that Intercourfe of Nations, which 
* Ignorance would imagine it was deſtined 


« tointercept. To ſay how thy Influence is 


« ſeen on EARTH, would be to teach 


„ the meaneſt, what he knows already. 


« Suffice it but to mention Fields of Arable 
«© and Paſture; Lawns and Groves, and 
Gardens, and Plantations; Cottages, Vil- 


« lages, Caſtles, Towns; Palaces, Temples, 
e and ſpacious Cities. 


No does thy Empire end in Subjects 


e thus in- animate. Its Power alſo extends 
e thro' the various Race of ANIMALS, 
« who either patiently ſubmit to become 
« thy Slaves, or are ſure to find Thee an ir- 
« refiſtible Foe. The faithful Dog, the 
patient Ox, the generous Horſe, and the | 
„ mighty Elephant, are content all to re- 


*« ccive their Inſtructions from Thee, and 


* readily to lend their natural 1n/tins or 
* Strength, to perform thoſe Offices, which 
e thy Occaſions call for. If there be found 


„ any 
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zee any Species, which are ſerviceable when 
ro- 1 dead, Thou ſuggeſteſt the Means to in- 


ich . veſtigate and take them. If any be ſo 
ned . ſavage, as to refuſe being tamed; or of 
els MW: Natures fierce enongh, to venture an At- 
ach Wc tack ; Thou teacheſt us to ſcorn their 
dy. brutal Rage; to meet, repel, purſue, and 
ble conquer. 

and 

Fil-. „ Axp ſuch, O ART! is thy amazing 
les, | F< Influence, when Thou art employed only 


3 i on theſe inferior Subjects; on Natures In- 
El = animate, or at beſt Irrational. But when- 
X*< &er Thou chooſeſt a Subject more noble, 
d and ſetteſt to the cultivating of Minp 
4 * itſelf, then it is Thou becomeſt truly ami- 
; ; . able and divine; the ever- flowing Source 
of thoſe ſublimer Beauties, of which 19 
* Subject but Mind alone is capable. Then 
4 it is Thou art enabled to exhibit to Man- 
kind the admired Tribe of Poets and of 

| 7 * Orators; the ſacred Train of Patriots and 
of Heroes; the godlike Liſt of Philoſo- 
6 phers and Legiſlators; the Forms of vir- 
4 : * ruous and equal Polities, where private 
8 „Wel- 
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© Welfare is made the ſame with public; 


* where Crowds themſelves prove diſ- 


ce intereſted and brave, and Virtue is made 
* a national and popular Characteriſtic. 


« Hair ! ſacred Source of all theſe © 


« Wonders! Thy/e/f inſtru& me to praiſe 


« Thee worthily, thro' whom whate' er we 


« do, is done with Elegance and Beauty; 
ce without whom, what we do, is ever grace. 


« leſs and deformed. - Venerable Power! 


« By what Name ſhall I addreſs Thee? 


« Shall I call thee Ornament of Mind; 
« or art Thou more truly Mind itſelf? — 
« IT 1s Mind Tryouv ART, moſt perfect 
% Mind; not rude, untaught, but fair and 


« poliſhed ; in ſuch Thou dwelleſt, of ſuch | 


« Thou art the Farm; nor is it a Thing 


more poſſible to ſeparate Thee from ſuch, | | 
* than it would be to ſeparate Thee from 


e thy own Exiſtence.” —— 


My good Friend was now arrived to a 


very exalted Pitch, and was purſuing his 


Panegyric with great Warmth and Fluency; 


when 


; 


1 
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hen we entered the Suburbs, our Walk 
being near finiſhed. The People, as we 
ent along, began to look at us with Sur- 
prize; which I, who was leſs engaged, 

having leiſure to obſerve, thought it was 
proper to admoniſh my Friend, that he 
mould give over. He immediately ceaſed 
* eading ; put his Papers up ; and thanked 


$ 6. War remained of our Diſcourſe 


C "paſſed off with leſs Rapture, and was in- 


deed no more, than a kind of ſhort Re- 
capitulation. 


rent Queſtions. For thus, ſaid he, if it be 
aſked us, What Art is? We have to 
nſwer, it is. -an habitual Power in 
Man, of becoming the Cauſe of ſome Effect, 
Feccording to a Syſtem of various and well- 
Repproved Precepts. It it be aſked us, On 
What Subject Art operates? We can anſwer, 
Fo 8 On 
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On a contingent, which is within the reach 
of the Human Powers to influence. It it be 
aſked us, For what Reaſon, for the ſake of 


what, Art operates? We may reply, For 


the ſake of ſome abſent Good, relative to Hu. 
man Life, and attainable by Man, but ſupe- 


rior to his natural and uninſtructed Facul- 
ties. Laſtly, if it be aſked, Where it is the 


Operations of Art end? We may ſay, 
Either in ſome Energy, or in ſome Work. 


Hx added, That if he were not afraid of | 
the Imputation of Pedantry, he could be 


almoſt tempted to ſay, That we had been 


conſidering Art, with reſpect to thoſe four | 
Cauſes, ſo celebrated once among Profeſſors 


in the Schools. By theſe, upon Inquiry, I ' 


found that he meant certain Cauſes, called | 


the * Efficient, the + Material, the F inal, 
and the || Formal. 


— 
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of * — 


ach Bor here, without farther explaining, 
t be be begged for the preſent that we might 
e 0 gonclude, being ſufficiently, as he ſaid, 


For fatigued with the Length of what had 
Hu- "Paſſed already. The Requeſt was reaſon- 
w ble I could not but own, and thus ended 
cul. 


pur Converſation, and ſoon after it our 


alk. 
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CHAPTER the FI RS r. 

X75 NTRODUCTION——Defigr and 
RB Diftribution of the Whole—Preparation 

or the following Chapters. 


CHAPTER the Szconvd. 
| © N the Subjects which Painting imitates — 


4 5 On tlie Subjects which Mufic imitates — 
= Compariſon of Mufic with Painting. 
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CHAPTER the Tuirvp. 


PS. 
a'F A, 


Dx the Subjects which Poetry imitates, but 

x mitates only thro' natural Media, or mere 
a Sounds Compariſon of Poetry in this 

Capacity, firſt with Painting, then with 
2 Muſic 1 


1 E CHAP- 
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CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER the Four Tn. 


On the Subjects which Poetry imitates, nit 
by mere Sounds or natural Media, but by 
Words ſignificant ; he Subjects being ſuc 
to which the Genius of each of the other tus 
Arts 1s moſt perfectly adapted. —1tsCom: 
pariſon in theſe Subjects, firſt with Paint. 
ing, then with Muſic, 


CHAPTER the FiF TH. 


ON the Subjects which Poetry imitates bj. 
Words ſignificant, being at the ſame tim 
Subjects not adapted tothe Genius of either, 
of the other Arts——T he Nature of thej 
Subjects. Je Abilities of Poetry 
imitate them. Compariſon of Poetry i 
reſpect of theſe Subjects, firſt with Pain. 
ing, then with Muſic. 


CHAP 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER the Sfx Tu. 


an Mic confidered not as an Imitation, but 
as deriving its Efficacy from another 


ſuch IF S917 ce. On its joint Operation by tins 
tu 8 means with Poetry. An Objection to 
on. Mujic ſolved. —The Advantage ariſing to 
aint. : it, as well as to Poetry, from their being 
g united. Concluſion. 
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A DISCOURSE 


On MUSIC, PAINTING, 
and POETRY. 


CHAP, I. 


Introduttion.—Defign and Diſtribution of 
the Whole.—Preparation for the following 


Chapters. 
LL Arts have this in common, Ch. I. 
A that they reſpe Human Life. r= 
Some contribute to its Necęſſi- 
ties, as Medicine and Agriculture; others 
to its Elegance, as Muſic, Painting, and 
Poetry. 


Now, with reſpect to theſe two diffe- 
rent Species, the neceſſary Arts ſeem to have 
been prior in time ; if it be probable, that 

24 Men 


34 
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Ch. I. Men confulted how fo live and to ſupport 
9 thiemſelvcs, before they began to deliberate 


how #9 render Life agreeable. Nor is this 
indeed unconfirmed by Fact, there being 
no Nationknown ſo barbarous and ignorant, 
as where the Rudiments of theſe neceſſary 
Arts are not in ſome degree cultivated. 
And hence poſſibly they may appear to be 
the more excellent and worthy, as having 
claim to a Preference, derived from their 
Seniority. 


Tu Arts however of Elegance cannot 
be ſaid to want Pretenſions, if it be true, 
that Nature framed us for ſomething more 
than mere Exiſtence. Nay, farther *, if Well- 
being be clearly preferable to Mere-being, 
and this without it be but a thing contempt- 
ible, they may have reaſon perhaps to 
aſpire even to a Superiority. But enough 
of this, to come to our Purpoſe. 


T 
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PAINTING, and POETRY. 


$2. Tur Deſign of this Diſcourſe is to Ch. I. 


35 


treat of Music, PAINTING, and PotETRY W- 


to conſider in what they agree, and in 
what they differ; and wHICH UPON THE 
WHOLE, Is MORE EXCELLENT THAN THE 
OTHER TWO. 


In entering upon this Inquiry, it is firſt 
to be obſerved, that the Minp is made 
conſcious of the natural World and its Af- 
fections, and of other Minds and their 
Affections, by the ſeveral Organs of the 


Senſes (a). By the ſame Organs, theſe Arts 
exhibit to the Mind [mations, and imitate 


either Parts or Affections of this natural 
E 4 World, 


2 —-—0 
— —„— 


(a) To explain ſome future Obſervations, it will 
be proper here to remark, that the Mix D from theſe 
Materials thus brought together, and from its own Ope- 
rations on them, and in conſequence of them, becomes 
fraught with IDEAS and that Many MINDS / 
fraught, by a ſort of COMPACT aſſigning to each [DEA 
ſome SOUND to be its MARK or SYMBOL, were the firſt 
InvENTORsS and FOUNDERS of LANGUAGE, See 
Vol. II. or Hermes, Lib. iii. cap. 3. 4. 
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Ch. I. World, or elſe the Paſſions, Energies, and 
bother Affections of Minds. There is this 


Difference however between theſe Arts and 
Nature; that Nature paſſes to the Percipient 
thro” all the Senſes; whereas theſe Arts uſe 
only two of thein, that of Secing and that 
of Hearing, And hence it is that the en- 
fole Objects or Media, thro' which (5) they 
imitate, can be ſuch only, as theſe two Senſes 
are framed capable of perceiving ; and theſe 
Media are Motion, Sound, . and 
Figure. 

PainT- 


— 


"Y To prevent Confuſion it muſt be obſerved, 
that in all theſe Arts there is a Difference between 
the ſenſible Media, thro which they imitate, and the 
Subjects imitated, The ſenſible Media, thro? which 
they imitate, muſt be always relative to that Senſe, 
by which the particular Art applies to the Mind; but 
the Subject imitated may be foreign to that Senſe and 
beyond the Puwwer of its Perception. Painting, for in- 
ſtance, (as is ſhewn in this Chapter) has m0 ſenſible 
Media, thro' which it operates, except Colour and 
Figure: But as to Subje&s, it may have Motions, 
Sounds, moral Affections and Actions; none of which 
are either Colours or Figures, but which however are 
all capable of being imitated thro them, See Chapter 
the ſecond, Notes (6), (c), (4). 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


PAINTING, having the Eye for its Or- ol. J. 


gan, cannot be conceived to imitate, but 


thro' the Media of vibe Objects. And 
farther, its Mode of imitating being always 
motionleſs, there muſt be ſubtracted from 
theſe the Medium of Motion. It remains 
then, that Colour and Figure are the only 
Media, thro' which Painting imitates, 


Music, paſſing to the Mind thro' the 
Organ of the Ear, can imitate only by 
Sounds and Motions, 8 


PoETRY, having the Ear allo for its 
Organ, as far as Words are conſidered to be 
no more than mere Sounds, can go no far- 
ther in Imitating, than may be performed 
by Sound and Motion. But then, as 7heſe 
its Sounds ſtand by * Compact for the various 
Ideas, with which the Mind is fraught, it is 
enabled by this means to imitate, as far as 


Lan- 


—— 


See Note (a) Page 55. 
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Ch. I. Language can expreſs; and that it is evident 
Will, in a manner, include all things. 


Now from hence may he ſeen, how 
theſe ARTS agree, and how they drffer. 


THey agree, by being al MimETiC, 
or IMITATIVE. 


Tux v differ, as they imitate by different 
Aedia; PAINTING by Hgure and Colour ; 
Music, by Sound and Motion; PAINTING 
and Music, by Media which are Natural; 


PoETRY, for the greateſt Part, by a Medium, 
which is Artificial (c). 


§ 3- 


(c) A Figure painted, or a compoſition of Mu- 
| tical Sounds have always a natural Relation to that, 
of which they are intended to be the Reſemblance, But 
a Deſcription in Words has rarely any ſuch natural 
Relation to the ſeveral Ideas, of which theſe Words are 
the Symbols. None therefore underſtand the Deſecrip- 
tion, but theſe who [feat the Language. On the con- 
trary, Muſical and PiCture-Imitations are zntelligible 

10 all Men. 
War 
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83. As to that ART, which upon the Ch. I. 
whole is moſt excellent of the three; it muſt be 
obſerved, that among theſe various Media 

of imitating, ſome will naturally be more ac- 
curate, ſome 4%; ſome will % imitate one 
Subject ; ſome, another. Again, among 

the Number of Subjects there will be natu- 

rally alſo a Difference, as to Merit and De- 

merit, There will be ſome ſub/ime, and 

ſome loro; ſome copious, and ſome ſhort ; 

ſome pathetic, and others void of Paſſion ; 

ſome formed to znffruf, and others not ca- 

pable of it. a 


Now, from theſe 7s Circumſtances ; 
that is to ſay, from the Accuracy of the 
Imitation, and the Merit of the Subject 
imitated, the Queſtion concerning which 
Art is moſt excellent, mult be tried and de- 
termined. 


THis 


Way it is ſaid that Poetry is not univerſally, but 
only for the greater part artificial, ſee below, Chapter 
the Third, where what Natural Force it has, is ex- 
amined and eſtimated, 
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ä 


Ch. IJ. Tuts however cannot be done, without 
—Y— a Detail of Particulars, that ſo there may 
be formed, on every part, juſt and accurate 


Compariſons. 


To begin therefore with Painting. 


CHAP. 
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CAT. 


On the Subjects which Painting imitates.— 
On the Subjects which Muſic imitates.— 
Compariſon of Mufic with Painting. 


HE F1iTTEST SUBJECTS FORCh, II. 

PAINTING, are all ſuch THIN 
and INCIDENTS, as are * peculiarly cha- 
racteriſed by FIGURE and COLOUR. 


OF this kind are the whole Maſs (a) of 
Things inanimate and vegetable; ſuch as 
Flowers, Fruits, Buildings, Landſkips— 
The various Tribes of Animal Figures; ſuch 
as Birds, Beaſts, Herds, Flocks The 
Motions and Sounds peculiar to each Animal 
Species, when accompanied with Configura- 
tions, which are obviousand remarkable(b)-- 


The 


— — 
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* P. 57. 

(a) THE Reaſon is, that zheſe things are almoſt 
wholly known to us by theirs Colour and Figure. Be- 
ſides, they are as motzonleſs, for the moſt part, in 
Nature, as in the Imitation. 

(b) INSTANCES of this kind are the Flying of 
Birds, the Galloping of Horſes, the Roaring of Lions, 
the Crowing of Cocks. And the Reaſon is, that 

4 though 
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Ch. II. The Human Body in all its Appearances (as 
—— Male, Female; Young, Old ; Handſome, 
Ugly ;) and in all its Attitudes, (as Lying, 
Sitting, Standing, c. The Natural 
Sounds peculiar to the Human Species, (ſuch 


as Crying, Laughing, Hollowing, Cc.) (c)-- 

| All Energies, Paſſions, and Affections of the 

| Soul, being in any degree more intenſe or 
violent 


pr EIT 


though to paint Motion or Sound be impoſſible, yet the 

Motions and Sounds here mentioned having an im. 

mediate and natural Connection with a certain viſible 

CoNnFIGURATION of the Paris, the Mind, from a 

ProſpeCt of this Configuration, conceives inſenſibly that 

£hich is concomitant 3 and hence it is that, by a ſort of 

Fallacy, the Sou NDS and Mo T1oNs appear to be 

painted alſo, On. the contrary, not ſo in ſuch Mo- 

| tions, as the Swimming of many kinds of Fiſh ; or in 
ſuch Sounds, as the Purring of a Cat; becauſe here is no 
ſuch /pecral Configuration to be perceived. Homer in his 
Shield deſcribing the Picture of a Bull ſeized by two 
Lions, ſays of the Bull—o d paxea jrpuros "Exel — 
He, belinwing loudly, was drag'd along. Where Euſtathius, 
in commenting on this Bellowing, ſays, ws id r 


Knual, as he (the Bull) made manifeſt (in the Picture) 
by his Figure or Aititude. Euſt. in J. S. p. 1224. 


(c) THE Reaſon is of the ſame kind, as that 
given in the Note immediately preceding; and by 
the ſame Rule, the Obſervation muſt be confined to 
natural Sounds only, In Language, few of the Speakers 
know the Configurations, which attend it. 
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violent than ordinary (4) 


All Actions Ch. II. 


and Events, whoſe Integrity or Wholeneſs 


depends upon a ſhort and ſelf-evident Suc- 
ceſſion of Incidents (e Or if the Suc- 
ceſſion be extended, then ſuch Actions at 
leaſt, whoſe Incidents are all along, during 
that Succeſſion, fimilar / All Actions, 
which being qualified as above, open them- 
ſelves into a large Variety of Circumſtances, 

con- 


(4) Tux Reaſon is ſtill of the /me kind, viz. 
from their Viſible Effects on the Body. They natu- 
rally produce either to the Countenance à particular 
Reaneſs or Paleneſs ; or a particular Modification of its 
Muſcles; or elſe to the Limbs, a particular Attitude. 
Now all theſe Effects are Hel referable to CoLour 
and FiGURE, the two grand ſenſible Media, peciliar 
to Painting. See Raphael's Cartoons of St. Paul at 
Athens, and of his ſtriking the Sorcerer Elymas blind: 
See alſo the Crucifixion of Polycrates, and the Suffer- 
ings of the Conſul Regulus, both by Salvater Roſa. 


(e) For of neceſſity every PICTURE is a PunZum 
Temporis or INSTANT. 


(f) Sucn, for inſtance, as a Storm at Sea; whoſe 
Incidents of Viſion may be nearly all included in foam- 
ing Waves, a dark Sky, Ships out of their erect 
Poſture, and Men hanging upon the ropes. 
Or as a Battle; which from Beginning to End pre- 
ſents nothing elſe, than Blood, Fire, Smoak, and 


Diforder. Now /uch Events may be well imitated 
ail 
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Ch. II. concurring all in the ſame Point of Time (g): 
yn nn — All Actions which are known, and 
known univerſally, rather than Actions 

newly invented or known but to few (h). 
AND 
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all at once; for how long ſoever they laſt, they are but 
Repetitions f the ſame Nicias, the Painter, recom- 
mended much the ſame Subjects, viz. a Sea - fight or a 
Land- battle of Cavalry. His reaſons too are much the 
ſame with thoſe mentioned in Note (g). He concludes 
with a Maxim, (little regarded by his Succeſſors, how- 
ever important, ) that the Subject itſelf is as much a Part 
of the Painter's Art, as the Poet's Fable is a Part of 
Poetry. See Demetrius Phal. p. 53. Edit. Ox. 


f (2) Fox PAINTING is not bounded in ExTEN- 
1 SION, as it is in DURATION. Beſides, it ſeems 
| true in every Species of Compoſition, that, as far as 
| Perplexity and Confuſion may be avoided, and the 
1 Iheleneſs of the Piece may be preſerved clear and in- 
telligible; the more ample the Magnitude, and the 
greater the Variety, the greater alſo, in proportion, 
the Beauty and Perfection. Noble inſtances of this 
are the Pictures above-mentioned in Note (a). 


See Ariſtot. Poet. cap. 7. O d xa“ eulnv vow — 
v 5 es; t u, &c. See alſo Characteri- 


Ricks, V. I. p. 143. and Beſſu, B. 1. cap. 16. L' Achille 
d' Hemire eft fi grand, &ec. 


) Tae Reaſon is, that a Picture being (as has 
been ſaid) but a Point or In/lant, in a Story well 
known the Spectator's Memory will ſupply the pre- 
vious and the ſubſequent, But this cannot be done; 

whert 
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ÞAINTING, and POETRY. 


AnvD thus much as to the Subjects of Ch. II. 


Painting. 


$2. Id Music, THE FITTEST SUB- 
JECTS of IMITATION are all ſuch TrinGs 
| and 


_ — 


— — —_ 


— 


— 


© where ſuch Knowledge is wanting. And therefore it 
may be juſtly queſtioned, whether the moſt cele- 
brated Subjects, borrowed by Painting from Hiſtory, 
would have been any of them intelligible thro? the 
Medium of Painting only, ſuppoſing Hiſtory to have 
been ſilent, and to have given no additional Information. 


IT may be here added, that Horace, comſormably 
| th this Reaſoning, recommends even to Poetic Imita- 
tion a #nown Story, before an unknown, 


— —T ugue 
Rectius Iliacum carmen de/ucis in ad? Tus, 


Dram ſi preferres ignota, indictaque primus. 
Art. Poet. v. 128. 


AND indeed as the being underſtood to others, either 
Hearers or Spectators, ſeems to be a common Requi- 
fite to all Mimetic Arts whatever ; (for to thoſe, who 

underſtand them not, they are in fact no Mimetie 
| Arts) it follows, that 2 ſpicuity muſt be Efential to 
tem all; and that no prudent Artiſt would neglect, 
it it were poſlible, any juſt Advantage to obtain this 


End. Now there can be no Advantage greater, than 
the Notoriety of the Suljett imitated. 


— 
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Ch. II. and IxciDbEN Ts, as are moſt eminently * cha- 
WY raferiſed by Moriox and Sound. 


Moriox may be either fow or ſwift, 
even or uneven, broken or continuous 
SOUND may be either // or loud, high or 
low. Wherever therefore any of theſe Spe- 
cies of Motion or Sound may be found in 
an eminent (not a moderate or mean) degree, 
there will be room for Mvus1icar IMITA- 
TION. 


. r n 8 8 


e 


Trvs, in the Natural or Inanimate 
World, Music may imitate the Glidings, 
Murmurings, Tofhings, Roarings, and other 
Accidents of Water, as perceived in Foun- 
tains, Cataracts, Rivers, Seas, &c,— The 
ſame of Thunder—the ſame of Winds, as 

well the ſtormy as the gentle. In the 
Animal World, it may imitate the Voice of 
ſome Animals, but c/zefly that of ſinging 
Birds It may alſo faintly copy ſome of 
their Motions.—In the Human Kind, it can 
alſo 
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® P. 85. 
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alſo imitate ſome Motions (i) and Sornds(&); Ch. II. 
and of Sounds thoſe moft perfectiy, which 


are expreſſive of Grief and Anguiſh Ci. 


AND thus much as to the Subjects, 
which Muſic imitates. 
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$ 3. Ir remains then, that we compare 
theſe two ARTS together. And here in- 
deed, as to Mufical Imitation in general, it 
muſt be confeſſed that as it can, from its 
Genius, imitate . Sounds and Motions— 
as there are not many Motions either in the 


Animal 
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—— 


(i) As the ali of the Giant Polypheme, in the 


, F Paſtoral of Acis and Galatea, — See what ample Strides | 
8 +: takes, &c. | 
e 


0) As the Shouts of a Multitude, in the Corona. 
don Anthem of, Ged ſave the King, &c. 


Imitation mo/? nearly approaches Nature. For Grief, 
in moſt Animals, declares itſelf by Sounds, which are 
not unlike to long Netes in the Chromatic Syſtem. 
Of this kind is the Chorus of BazaPs Prieſts in 


the Oratorio of Deborah, Doleful Tidings, how ye 
S Wound, &c. 


/ | (1) Tux Reaſon is, that this Species of Muſical 
n 
0 
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Ch. II. Animal or in the Inanimate World, which 
are excluſively peculiar even to any Species 
; and ſcarcely any to an [ndividual——as 
there are no Natural Sounds, which cha- 
f racteriſe at leaſt /ower than a Species (for 
. the Natural Sounds of Individuals are in 
: every Species the ſame) . farther, as 
Muſic does but zmperfefly imitate even 
theſe Sounds and Motions (m) On the 
contrary, as Figures, Poſtures of Figures, 
and Colours characteriſe not only every ſen- 
ſible Species, but even every Individual; and 
for the molt part alſo the various * Energies 
and Paſſions of every Individual and 
farther, as Painting is able, if the higheſt 
Accuracy and Exa&tneſs, to imitate all theſe 
Colours and Figures; and while Muſical 
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Imita- 
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(n) THe Reaſon is from the Diſſimilitude be- 
tween the Sounds and Motions of Nature, and thoſe 
of Muſic. #4uſual Sounds are all produced from Even 
V ihration, moſt Natural from Uneven ; Mufical Mo- 
tions are chieſly Definite in their Meaſure, molt 
Natural are Indefinite, 


oy r 


See Note (d) of this Chapter. 
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Imitation pretends az net to no more, than Ch. II. 
the raiſing of Ideas fmilar, itſelf aſpires to 
raiſe Ideas e very ſame in a word, as 
Painting, in reſpect of zts Subjects, is equal 

to the nob/e/t Part of Imitation, the imi- 

tating regular Actions conſiſting of a Whole 

and Parts; and of ſuch Imitation, Muſic is 

utterly incapable FROM ALL THIS it 

muſt be confeſſed, that Musicar INIT A- 

TION IS GREATLY BELOW THAT OF 
PAINTING, and that af beſt it is but an 
imperiect thing. 


DEAE 


* 


n 


As to the Eficacy therefore of Music, 
: it muſt be derived from another Source, 
. which muſt be left for the preſent, to be 
confidered of hereafter *, 


R 


THERE remains to be mentioned Imi- 


. tation by Poetry. 
e 25 a 2 5 5 * 
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| On the Subjects which Poetry imitates, but x 
q imitates only thro natural Media, or mere 
| Sounds—— Compariſon of Poetry in this Þ 
ö Capacity, firſt with Painting, then with 
n 8 4 e I 
Mufic. 1 


Ch. III. DOE TIC Imitation includes every 

e thing in it, which is performed either by 
PicTpvRE-IMITATION or MusICAL ; for 
its Materials are Words, and Words are 
* Symbols by Compact of all Ideas: 


FARTHER as Words, beſide their being 
Symbols by Compact, are allo Sounds vari- 
ouſly diſtinguiſbed by their Aptneſs to be 
rapidly or flowly pronounced, and by the 
reſpective Prevalence of Mutes, Liquids, or 
Vowels in their Compoſition ; it will follow 
that, beſide their Compaci-Relation, they 

| will 
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* See Note (a) Chap. I. 
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will have likewiſe a Natural Relation to all Ch. III. 
ſuch Things, between which and them 
ſelves there is any Natural Reſemblance, 
Thus, for inſtance, there is Natural Re- 
ſemblance between all forts of harſh and 
grating Sounds. There is therefore (ex- 
cluſive of its Signification) a Natural Rela- 


tion between the Sound of a vile Hautboy, 
and of that Verſe in “* Virgil, 


Stridenti miſerum flip uld diſperdere Carmen, 


or of that other in + Milton. 


Grate on their Scrannel Pipes of wretched 
Straw. | 


So alſo between the ſmooth ſwift Gliding of 
a River, and of that Verſe in | Horace, 


* | at ille 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis um. 


AND thus in part even Poetic Imitation 
has its Foundation in Nature. But then 
F 4 this 


i. 
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* Ecl. 3. ver. 27. In his Lyages. 
Epiſt. 2. 1. 1. ver. 42, 43. 
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Ch. III. this Imitation goes not far; and taken 
S—>— without the Meaning derived to the Sounds 

from Compag, is but little intelligible, how- 
ever perfect and elaborate. 


$ 2. Ir therefore Por TRV be compared 
with PAINTING, in reſpect of this its 
merely Natural and Inartificial Reſem- 
blance, it may be juſtly ſaid that——In ag 
much as of zhis ſort of Reſemblance, 
Poetry (like Muſic) has no other Sources, 
than zhoſe two of Sound and Motion—— 
in as much as it often wants theſe Sources 
themſelves (for Numbers of Words neither 
have, nor can have any Reſemblance to 
thoſe Ideas, of which they are the Sym- 
bols)——in as much as Natural Sounds 
and Motions, which Poetry thus imitates, 

are themſelyes but * e and indefinite Ar- 
cidents of thoſe Subjects, to which they 
belong, and conſequently do but /og/e/y and 
indefinitely characteriſe them——laſtly, in 
as much as Poetic Sounds and Motions do 
but 
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but faintly reſemble thoſe of Nature, which Ch. III. 
are themſelves confeſſed to be fo imperfect . 
and vague FROM ALL THIS it will 

follow (as it has a/ready followed of Muſic) 
that——PoET:C IMITATION. FOUNDED 

IN MERE NATURAL RESEMBLANCE 1S 

MUCH INFERIOR TO THAT OF PAINT- 

1:G, and at beſt but very inperfect. 


§ 3. As to the Preference, which ſuch 
PogTic IMITATION may claim before 
Mousicar, or Musical IMITATION be- 
fore THAT; the Merits on each Side may 
appear perhaps equal. They both fetch 
their Imitations from + Sound and Motion, 
Now Music ſcems to imitate Nature bet- 
ter as to Motion, and POETRY as to Sound. 
The Reaſon is, that in Motions (a) Muſie 
has 
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(a) Music has no lefs than frue different Lengths 
of Notes in ordinary uſe, reckoning from the Semi- 
brief to the Semi - quavcr; all Which may be 7f- 
nitcly 


Ch. III. bas a greater Variety; and in Seunds, thoſe 
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of Poetry approach nearer to Nature (6). 
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Ir therefore in Sound the one have the 
Preference, in Motion the other, and the 
Merit of Sound and Motion be ſuppoſed 
nearly equal; it will follow, that TAE 
MERIT oF THE Two IMITATIONS 
WILL BE NEARLY EQUAL ALSO. 


1 


— "> Wo . — 
* 
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nitely compounded, even in any one TI ime, or Mea- 
ſure—— POETRY, on the other hand, has but tu 
Lengths or Quantities, a long Syllable and a Hort, 
(which is its Half) and all the Variety of Verſe ariſes 
from ſuch Feet and Metres, as theſe two Species of 
Syllables, by being compounded, can be made produce. 


(5) Mus1CAart Sounds are produced by ever 
Vibrations, which ſcarcely any Natural Sounds are 
on the contrary, Words are the Product of wneven 
Vibration, and fo are mo/? Natural Sounds 
Add to this, that Vords are far more numerous, than 
Muſical Sounds. So that Poetry, as to imitation by 
Sound, ſeems to exceed Muſic, not only in nearneſi of 
Reſemblance, but even in Variety alſo, 


CHAP. 
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E IV 


On the Subjects which Poetry imitates, not 
by mere Sounds or natural Media, but by 
Words ſignificant ; the Subjects at the ſame 
time being ſuch, to which the Genius of each 
of the other two Arts is moſt perfectly 
adapted — Its Compariſon in theſe Subjects, 

firſt with Painting, then with Mufic. 


& Mimetic Art of Pok TR has Ch. IV. 
been hitherto conſidered, as fetch 
ing its Imitation from mere Natural Re- 

© ſcmblance. In this it has been ſhewn 

? much inferior to PAINTING, and nearly 
equal to Music. 


Ir remains to be conſidered, what its 
Merits are, when it imitates not by mere 
Natural Sound, but by Sound fignificant ; 
by Words, the compact Symbols of all kinds 
of Ideas. From hence depends its genuine 

Force. 


arc, 
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| 26 A Drscovurst on MUSIC, l 
5 Ch. IV. Force. And here, as it is able to find | 
1 Sounds expreſſive of every Idea, fo is there 
| no Subject either of Picture-Imitation, or | 
| Muſical, to which it does not afpire ; all 
5 Things and Incidents whatever being, in a 
1 manner, to be deſcribed by Words. i 
| WHETHER 7/erefore POETRY, in this 
| its proper Sphere, be equal to the Imitation of i 
| the other two ARTS, is the Queſtion at pre- 
| ſent, which comes in order to be diſcuſſed, | 
b Now as Subjects are infinite, and the 
q other two Arts are not equally adapted to 
| imitate a//; it is propoſed, firſt to compare | 
iþ PotTRY with them in ſuch SUBJECTS, to WM 
; which they are moſt perfectly adapted. J 
1 
| 82. To begin therefore with PainT- 
. ING. A SUBJECT, in which the Power 
i of this Art may be moſt fully exerted 


(whether it be taken from the Inanimate, 
or the Animal, or the Moral World) muſt 
; be a SUBJECT, which is principally and 
eminently claracleriſed by certain Colours, 

Figures, 
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Figures, and Poſtures of Figures==—whoſe Ch. IV. 
Comprehenſion depends not on a Succeſſion of 


Events; or at leaſt, if on a Succeſſion, on a 
ſhort and ſelf-evident one——which admits a 


large Variety of ſuch Circumſtances, as all 


concur in the ſame individual Point of Time, 
and relate all to one principal Action. 


As to ſuch a Subject therefore In as 
much as PoETRY is forced to paſs thro” 
the Medium of Compact, while PAINTING 
applies immediately thro' the Medium of 
Nature; the one being underſtood to all, 
the other to the Speakers of a certain Lan- 
guage * only in as much as Natural 
Operations muſt needs be more Sectixg. 
than Artificial. in as much as Painting 
helps our own rude Ideas by its own, which 
are conſummate and wrought up to the Per- 
fection of Art; while Poetry can raiſe 29 
other (a) than what every Mind is furniſhed 


with 


— 


— — 
— 
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* Note (c) p. 58. 
(a) WHEN we read in MILTON of Ev, that 
Grace was in all her Steps, Heav'n in her Eye, 
In ev'ry Geflure Dignity and Love; 


we 
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Ch. IV. with S re- in as much as Painting ſhews 
all the minute and various concurrent Cir. 
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cumſtances of the Event in the ſame indivi- 
dual Point of Time, as they appear in 
Nature; while Poetry 1s forced to want 
this Circumſtance of Intelligibility, by 
being ever obliged to enter into ſome de- 
gree of Detail in as much as this Detail 
creates often the Dilemma of either be- 
coming tedious, to be clear; or if not 
tedious, then obſcure——laſtly, in as much 
as all Imitations more ſimilar, more imme- 


diat es 


8 


1 


we have an Image not of that Eve, which MitTonN 
conceived, but of ſuch an EVE only, as every one, 
by his own proper Genius, is able to repreſent, from 
reflecting on thoſe Ideas, which he has annexed to 
theſe ſeveral Sounds. The greater Part, in the mean 
time, have never perhaps beſtowed one accurate 
Thought upon what Grace, Heaven, Love, and Dignity 
mean; or ever entiched the Mind with Ideas of 
Beauty, or aſked whence they are to be acquired, 
and by what Proportions they are conſlituted, On 
the contrary, when we view EvE as painted by an 
able Pointer, we labour under no ſuch Difficulty ; 
becauſe we have exhibited before us the better Con- 
ceptions of an ARTIST, the genuine Ideas of perhaps 2 
T1TIAN or a RAPHAGL. 
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diate, and more intelligible, are preferable Ch. IV. 
to thoſe which are 4% ſo; and for the 
Reaſons above, the Imitations of Poetry 
are leſs ſimiliar, leſs immediate, and leſs in- 
telligible than thoſe of Painting From 
ALL THIS it will follow, that IN ALL 
SUBJECTS, WHERE PAINTING CAN 
FULLY EXERT ITSELF, THE IMIT A- 
TIONS OF PAINTING ARE SUPERIOR 
TO THOSE OF POETRY, AND CONSE- 
QUENTLY IN ALL SUCH SUBJECTS 


THAT . PAINTING HAS THE PREFE- 
RENCE. 


a 


§ 3. AND now to compare PoETRY 
with Music, allowing to Mufic the ſame 
Advantage of a well- adapted Subject, which 
has already been allowed to Painting in the 
Compariſon juſt preceding. 


WrarT ſuch a SUBJECT is, has already 
been * deſcribed. And as to Preference, it 
muſt 


— 


* See Chap. II. 5. a. 


So A Discoursz co: MUSIC, 
Ch. IV. muſt be confeſſed, tha. In as much as 
— Mvsicarc IxITATIONS, tho' Natural, 

aſpire not to raiſe the ſume Ideas, but only 
Ideas ¶milar and analogous; while Pot Tic 
IMITAT10N, tho' Artificial, raiſes Ideas 
the very ſame in as much as the Definzze 
and Certain is ever preferable to the Iudleſi— 
»:fe and Uucertain; and that more eſpeci- 
ally in Imitations, where the principal 
(5) MITT. is in recognizing the Thing 


imitating 


n * % 
= 9m — 4 


P. 68, 69. 

(% THAT there is an eminent Delight in thi; 
very RECOGNITION stel, abſtract from any thing 
pleaſing in the Subjett recognized, is evident from 
hence that, in all the Mimetic Arts, we can be 
highly charmed with Jmitations, at whoſe Originals in 
Nature we are ſhocked and terrified. Such, for in- 
ſtance, as Dead Bodies, Wild Beaſts, arid the like. 
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Tun Cauſe, aſſigned for this, ſeems to be of 
the following kind. We have a Joy, not only in 
the Sanity and Perfection, but alſo in the juſt and na- 
tural Energies of our ſeveral Limbs and Faculties. 
And hence, among others, the 77 in REASONING ; 
as being the Energy of that principal Faculty, our Ix- 
TELLECT or UNDERSTANDING. This Joy ex- 
tends, not only to the Wiſe, but to the Multitude. 
For all Men have an Aver/ion ta Ignorance and Error, 


and 
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imitated—it will follow from hence that Ch. IV. 
EVEN IN SUBJECTS THE BEST ADAPTED "Vt 
To MusICAL IMITATION, THE [MIT A= 


TION OF POETRY WILL BE STILL MORE 
EXCELLENT: 


and in ſome degree, however moderate, are glad to 
learn and to inform themſelves. 


HENCE therefore the Delight, ariſing from theſe 
Imitations; as we are enabled, in each of them, to 
exerciſe the REASONING FACULTY ; and, by com- 
paring the Copy with the Archetype in our Minds, to 
INFER that THIS is SUCH a THING; and, THAT, 
ANOTHER ; a Fact remarkable among Children, 
even in their firſt and earlieſt Days. 
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On the Subjects which Poetry imitates by : 
Words fignificant, being at the ſame time 

Subjects not adapted 0 the Genius f 1 
either of the other Arts—The Nature of 
thoſe Subjects Je Abilities of Poetry 
to imitate them—— Compariſon of Poetry 
in theſe Subjects, firſt with Painting, 
then with Muſic. | 


Ch. V. HE MimeTic ART of PoETRY 
W has now been conſidered in ue 
Views Firſt, as imitating by mere natural 
MED1a; and in this it has been placed on 4 

level with Mus1c, but much inferior to 
PAINTING It has been fince con- 
ſidered as imitating thro Sounds fignificant 

by Compact, and that in ſuch Subjects re- 
ſpectively, where PAIN TIN G and Muse 

have the /ulleft Power to exert themſelves. 

7 Here 
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* PAINTING, and POETRY. $3 
: Here to Painting it has been held inferior, Ch. V. 
but to Muſic it "hits been preferred. JON 


4 IT remains to be conſidered what 
y : other Subjects Poetry has left, to which the 
ie Genius of the other two Arts is leſs per- 
＋ ect . wee far Poetry is abe to 
1 imitate them and whether from the 
Perfection of its Imitation; and the Nature 
of the Subjects themſelves, it ought to be 
: called no more than equal to its Siſter Arts; 
: or whether, on the whole, it ſhould not 
& rather be called /uperior. , 


) 2. To begin, in the firſt place; by 


comparing it with Painting. 
. 2 


Tus Subjects of Poetry, to which the 
Genius of Painting is not adapted, are 
all Actions, whoſe (a) Whole is of fo 

G 2 lengthened 


ET 
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(a) For a juſt and accurate Deſcription of Mhole- 
neſs and Unity, ſee Ariſt. Pon. Ch. 7 & 8. and Bahn, 
his beſt Interpreter, in his Treatiſe on the Epic Poem. 
B. II. ch. 9, 10, 11. 
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Ch. V. ſengthened a Duration, that no Point of 
Nine, in any part of that Whole, can be 
given %, for Painting; neither in its Be- 
ginning, which will teach what is Se- 
quent; nor in its End, which will teach 1 
; what is Previous; nor in its Middle, which | 
[ will declare both the Previous and the Sub- 
ſequent.——— Allo all Subjects ſo framed, as - 
to lay open the internal Conſtitution of Man, 
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and give us an Inſight into (5) Charaders, 
Manners, Paſſions, and Sentiments. E 
iF TEE 
5 a 
* —— — - : 
A Sil 
N (0 Fox a Deſcription of CHARACTER, ſee be- N 
It low, Note (4) of this Chapter. 5 
WW | 85 
i | As for MaNnNERs, it may be faid in general, ; 
q N that a certain Syſlem of them makes a Character; and 
| \ that as theſe Syſtems, by being differently compounded, W 
1 make each a d ferent Character, ſo is it that ove Man 
| truly differs from another. 
# | 1 | ; : 
1 Pass los are obvious; Pity, Fear, Anger, &c. 


* SENTIMENTS are diſcoverable in all thoſe 
A Things, which are the proper Buſineſs and End of 
| SPEECH or DISCOURSE. The chief Branches of 
this End are to Aſert and Prove; to Solve and Re- 
fute; to expreſs or excite Paſſions; to amplify In- 
cidents, 
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PAINTING, and POETRY. 


THE Merit of theſe Subjects is obvious. Ch. V. 
They muſt neceſſarily of all be the moſt 


fecting; the moſt improving; and ſuch 
of which the Mind has the ftronge/? Com- 
prelienſion. | 


FoR as to the ecting Part—if it be 
true, that all Zvents more or leſs e us, 
as the Subjects, which they reſpect, are 
more or leſs nearly related to us; then 
ſurely thoſe Events muſt needs be I af- 


fecting, to whole Subjects we are of all the 


moſt intimately related. Now ſuch is the 
Relation, which we bear to Mankind; and 
Men and Human Actions are the Subjects, 


here propoſed for Imitation. 


G 3 As 


. 9 


cidents, and to diminiſh them. It is in theſe 
things therefore, that we muſt look for Sentiment. 


See Ariſt. Poet. c. 19.— dei d xd Ti Aiavorzy 
rabra, dc dr Ts dr Wapacxeuvxotnvai, Mepn 
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Ch. V. As to Improvement—there can be none 
F—Y ſurely (to Mar at leaſt) fo great, as that 
which is derived from a juſt and decent 
Repreſentation of Human Manners, and 
Sentiments. For what can more contribute 
to give us that Maſter-Knowledge (c), with- 
out 
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(c) FNQQI EATTON. But farther, 
- teſides obtaining this moral Science from the Con- 
templation of Human Life ; an End common both to 
Epic, Tragic, and Comic Poetry ; there is a pecu- 
tar End to Tragedy, that of eradicating the Paſſions 
of Pity and Fear. Eci wv Tea yulin pipnois wexteuws 
oneIains » -d iis x, PCs Wigaiwoa vn N 
r TORTWY Wealnuru xalzerw. Ariſt. Poet. c. 6. 4 
TRAGEDY 1s the Imitation of an Action important and 
perfect, thro PIT V and FEAR working the PURGA- 
TION OF SUCH-LIKE PASSIONS. 


THERE are none, it is evident, ſo devoid of theſe 
two Paſſtens, as thoſe perpetually converſant, where 
the Occaſtans of them are moſt frequent; ſuch, for 
inſtance, as the Zilirary Men, the Profeſſors of 
Medicine, Chirurgery, and the like. Their Minds, 
by 1 this Intercourſe, become as it were callous z gain- 
ing an Apathy by Experience, which no Theory can 


ever teach them. 
Now 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


out which, all other Knowledge will prove Ch. V. 
of little or no Utility? 9 
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Now that, which is wrought in 7% Men by 
the real Diaſters of Life, may be ſuppoſed wrought 
in others by the Fictions of Tragedy; yet with this 
happy Circumſtance in favour of Tragedy, that, 
without the Diſaſters being real, it can obtain the 
ſame End. 


Ir muſt however, for all this, be confeſſed, that 
an Effect of this kind cannot reaſonably be expected, 
except among Nations, like the Athenians of old, 
who lived in a perpetual Attendance -upon theſe 
Theatrical Repreſentations. For it is not a /ingle or 
occaſional Application to theſe Paſſions, but a con/lant 
and uninterrupted, by which alone they may be leſſened 
or removed, 


IT would be improper to conclude this Note, 
without obſerving, that the Philoſopher in this 
place by PiTyY means not PHILANTHROPY, Na- 
tural Affection, a Readineſs to relieve others in their 
Calamities and Diſtreſs ; but, by Pity, he means that 
SENSELESS EFFEMINATE CONSTERNATION, 
which ſeizes weak Minds, on the ſudden Proſpect of any 
thing diſaſtrous ; which, in its more violent Effects, 
is ſeen in Shrickings, Swoonings, &c. a Paſſion, ſo far 
from laudable, or from operating to the Good of 
others, that it is certain to deprive the Party, who 


labours under its Influence, of all Capacity zo ds the 
 teaſi good Office, 
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Ch. V. As to our Comprehen/ſion——there is no- 
H thing certainly, of which we have ſo frong 
Ideas, as of that which happens in the 
Moral or Human World. For as to the 
Internal Part, or Active Principle of the 
Vegetable, we know it but obſcurely; becauſe 
there we can diſcover neither Paſſion, nor 
Senſation. In the Animal World indeed 
this Principle is more ſeen, and that from 
the Paſſions and Senſations which there de- 
clare themſelves. Vet all ſtill reſts upon the 
mere Evidence of Senſe ; upon the Force 
only of external and unaſſiſted Experience. 
But in the Moral or Human World, as we 
have a Medium of Knowledge far more 
accurate than this; ſo from hence it is, 

that we can comprehend accordingly. 
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W1TH regard therefore to the various 
Events which happen here, and the various 
Cauſes, by which they are produced—— 

in other Words, of all Characters, Manners, 
Human Paſſions, and Sentiments; beſides 
the Evidence of Senſe, we have the Ai 

Exidencę 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


Evidence additional, in having an expreſs Ch. V. 
Conſcicuſneſs of ſomething ſimiliar within 


of ſomething homogeneous in the Receſſes of 
our own Minds; in that, which conſtitutes 
to each of us /s true and real Self. 


THESE therefore being the Subjects, not 
adapted to the Genius of Painting, it comes 
next to be conſidered, how far Poetry can 
imitate them. 


AnD here, that it has Abilities clearly 
equal, cannot be doubted; as it has that 
for the Medium of its Imitation, through 
which Nature declares herſelf in the ſame 
Subjects. For the Sentiments in real Life 
are only known by Men's * Dzſcour/e. 
And the Characters, Manners, and Paſſions 
of Men being the Prompters to what they 
V ; it muſt needs follow, that their Di- 
courſe will be a conſtant Specimen of thoſe 
Charafers, Manners, and Paſſions. 


Format 


—— 


P. 84, Note (6). 
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3 1808 
: 5 


Ch. V.“ Format enim Natura prius nos intus ad 
Oy omnem q 


Fortunarum habitum ; juvat, aut impellit ad 
ram : 

Poft effert Animi Motus, INTERPRETE | | 
LINGVA. 
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Nor only therefore Language is an ade- 
guate Medium of Imitation, but in Senti— 
ments it is the only Medium; and in Man- 
ners and Paſſions there is no other, which 
can exhibit them to us after that clear, 
preciſe, and definite Way, as they in Nature 
ſtand allotted to the various ſorts of Men, 
and are found to conſtitute the ſeveral Cha- 
raters of each (d). 


{I 3. 


— 


* 


* Hor. de Arte Poet. verſ. 108. 


(4) IT is true indeed that (beſides what is done 
by Poetry) there is ſome Idea of Character, which 
even Painting can communicate. 'Thus there is no 
doubt, but that ſuch a Countenance may be found by 


Painters for ÆAncas, as would convey upon view a 
mild, 


* 


0 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


$ 3. To compare therefore Poetry, in Ch. v. 
theſe Subjects, with Painting—lIn as much 


as no Subjects of Painting are * wholly ju- 
perior 


P. 57, 58. 75, 76. 


mild, humane, and yet a brave Diſpoſition. But 
then this Idea would be vague and general. It would 
be concluded, only in the groſs, that the Hero was 
Go91d, As to that Syſtem of Qualities peculiar to 
Aineas only, and which alone properly conſlitutes his 
true and real Character, this would ſtill remain a 
Secret, and be no way diſcoverable. For how de- 
duce it from the mere Lineaments of a Countenance? 
Or, if it were deducible, how few Spectators would 
there be found ſo ſagacious? It is here therefore, 
that Recourſe muſt be had, not to Painting, but to 
Pectry. So accurate a Conception of Character can 
be gathered only from a Succeſſion of various, and yet 
con ſiſlent Aflions ; a Succeſſion, enabling us to conjce- 
ture, what the Perſon of the Drama will do in the 


7. «ture, from what already he has done in the pa/?. 


Now to ſuch an Imitation, Poetry only is egual; 

becauſe it is not bounded, like Painting, to ſhort, and, 
as it were, inflant Events, but may imitate Subjects 
of any Duration whatever. See Ariſl. Peet. cap. 6. 
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Ch. V. perior to Poetry; while the Subjects, here 
—— deſcribed, far exceed the Power of Paint- 
ing 
jets the moſt + affecting, and improving, 
and ſuch of which we have the fronge/ 
Comprehenſion 
Poetry can moſt T accuratelyimitate them 
in as much as, beſides all Imitation, there 
is a Charm in Poetry, ariſing from its very 
Numbers (e); whereas Painting has Pre- 
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in as much as they are of al Sub- 


further, in as much as | 


tence 


from its Numbers only, may be made evident from 
the five or fix firſt Lines of the Paradiſe Loft ; where, 
without any Pomp of Phraſe, Sublimity of Senti- 
ment, or the leaſt Degree of Imitation, every Reader 
muſt find himſelf to be ſenſibly delighted; and that, 
only from the graceful and ſimple Cadence of the 
Numbers, and that artful Variation of the Cæſura or 
Paufe, ſo eſſential to the Harmony of every good 
Poem. 


or Halſ-feet. Now in the Lines above-mentioned 


+ P. 85, Ce. 
2 P. 89, &c. 


(e) THAT there is a Charm in Poetry, ariſing 
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An Engliſh Heroic Verſe conſiſts of ten Semipeds, 


the 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


tence to no Charm, except that of Imita- Ch. V. 


tion only 
* ſhewn) in as much as Poetry is able to 
aſſociate Mujic, as a moſt powerful Ally ; 
of which Aſſiſtance, Painting is utterly in- 
capable FROM ALL THIS it may be 
fairly concluded, that PoETRY zs not 
only Equal, but that it is in fact FAR Su- 
PERIOR TO ITS SISTER ART OH PAINT= 
ING. 


5 4. Bor if it exceed Painting in Sub- 
= jets, to which Painting is not adapted; no 
doubt will it exceed Music in Subjects to 

Muſic 


* Chap, VI. 


the Pauſes are varied upon different Semipeds in the 
Order, which follows; as may be ſeen by any, who 
will be at the Pains to examine 


PARADISE LosrT, B. I. 
Verſe 1 


— 2 | has its Pauſe 
— 4 fall upon 


laſtly, (which will ſoon be 
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94 A Drscorst on MUSIC, 
Ch. V. Muſic not adapted. For here it has been 


preferred, even in thoſe Subjects, which 
have been held adapted the beſt of all. 


& 5. POETRY IS THEREFORE, ON THE 
WHOLE MUCH SUPERIOR TO EITHER OF 
THE OTHER MIMETiIC ARTS; ,t having 
been ſhewn to be equally excellent IN Tht 
+ ACCURACY OF ITS IMITATION ; and 10 
imitate SUBJECTS, WHICH FAR SURPASS, 
AS WELL IN | UTILITY, AS IN || Dis- 
NITY, 


* Ch. IV.S 3. + P. 89. + P. 86. 
See p. 83, 84. and p. 64, Note (g), See alſo 


CHAP; 
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CHAT. YL 


On Mu/ic con/idered not as an Imitation, but 
as deriving its Efficacy from another 
Source. On its joint Operation by thts 
means with Poetry. An Objection to 
Mujic ſolved. —The Advantage ariſing to 
it, as well as to Poetry, from their being 
united.———Conclufion. 


N the above Diſcourſe, Music has Ch. VI. 
been mentioned as an * Al to Poetry, Va 

It has alſo been ſaid to derive its f Eficacy 

from another Source, than Imitation. It 

3 remains therefore, that theſe things be ex- 
plained. 


Nov, in order to this, it is firſt to be 
E obſerved, that there are various Affections, 
which may be raiſed by the Power of 
| | Mujic. 


— 


„„ + P. 69. 
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Ch. VI. Muc. There are Sounds to make us 

wv= chearful, or ſad; martial, or tender; and 
ſo of almoſt every other Affection, which 
we feel. 


IT is alſo further obſervable, that there 
is a reciprocal Operation between our Af- 
Fections, and our Ideas; fo that, by a fort 
of natural Sympathy, certain Ideas neceſſa- 
rily tend to raiſe in us cettain Afections; 
and thoſe Afections, by a ſort of Counter- 
Operation, to raiſe the ſame Ideas. Thus 
Ideas derived from Funerals, Tortures, 
Murders, and the like, naturally generate 
the Affection of Melancholy. And when, 
by any Phy/ical Cauſes, that Affection hap- 
pens to prevail, it ag naturally generates the 


ſame doleful Ideas. 


Ap hence it is, that Tgdeas, derived 
from external Cauſes, have at different 
times, upon the /ame Perſon, fo different 
an Effect. If they happen to ſuit the 
Affections, which prevail within, then is 
their Impreſſion ms/? ſenſible, and their Effect 
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= PAINTING, ana POETRY. 97 
£ moſt laſting. If the contrary be true, then Ch. VI. 


is the Effect contrary. Thus, for inſtance, 
i a Funeral will much more affect the ſame 
4 Man, if he ſee it when melancholy, than 


Wit he ſee it when chearful. 


Now this being premiſed, it will fol- 
Wow, that whatever happens to be the 
Affection or Diſpoſition of Mind, which 
Sought naturally to reſult from the Genius 
ef any Poem, the ſame probably it will be 
In the Power of ſome Species of Muſic to 
xcite. But whenever the proper Affection 
Prevails, it has been allowed that then all 
Kindred Ideas, derived from external Cauſes, 
make the mo/? ſenfeble Impreſſion. - The 
Ideas therefore of Poetry muſt needs make 
he moſt ſenſible Impreſſion, when the 
a) Affections, peculiar to them, are al- 

ready 
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(a) QUINTILIAN elegantly, and exactly appoſite 
d this Reaſoning, ſays of Muſic Namque & 
ce & modulatione grandia elate, jucunda dulciter, 


mogerata 
H 


It 98 A DiscouRsE on MUSIC, ä 
13 Ch. VI. ready excited by the Muſic. For here: 4 
4. double Force is made cooperate to one End | 
i A Poet, thus afjiſled, finds not an Audience 3 
* in a Temper, averſe to the Genius of hig . 
I Poem, or perhaps at beſt under a cool Ir 
"_ difference ; but by the Preludes, the Sym. 


phonies, and concurrent Operation of thei 
Muſic in all its Parts, rovzed into Zh 
very Affections, which he would mol 
deſire. 
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Ay Audience, fo diſpoſed, not only em- 
brace with Pleaſure the Ideas of the Poet 
when exhibited; but, in a mariner, even f 
anticipate them in their ſeveral ImaginsM 
tions. The Superſtitious have not a mor 
previous Tendency to be frightened at the | 
fight of Spectres, or a Lover to fall ini 
Raptures at the ſight of his Miſtreſs ; tha x 
a Mind, thus tempered by the Power fff 


moderata leniter canit, totdque arte conſentit cum eo 
rum, quæ dicuntur, AFFECTIBUs, 14ſt. Orator. l. 
e ie. -;-; | ON ö 
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a Y Muſic, to enjoy all Ideas, which are ſuitable Ch.VT. 
4 to that Temper. —— 


Axp hence the genuine Charm of 
15 Muſic, and the Wonders which it works, 
I thro! its great Profeſſors (3). A Power, 
which conſiſts not in Imitations, and the 
raiſing Ideas; but in the raiſing Aﬀe#tons, 
to which Ideas may correſpond. There 
Ware few to be found fo inſenfible, I may 
4 even ſay ſo inhumane, as when 6600p 
PorrRy 1s JusTLY SET To Mus, 
Wnot in ſome degree to feel the Force of 
ſo aimable an Union. But to the Muſes 
Friends it is a Force irre//tible, and pene- 
| H 2 trates 


7 


= (5) SUCH, above all, is George Frederic Handel 
W whoſe Genius, having been cultivated by continued 
© Excrciſe, and being itſelf far the ſublimeſt and moſk 


4 Iuuiverſa now known, has juſtly placed him with - 
out an Equal, or a Second. This tranſient Teſti- 


Inony could not be denied ſo excellent an Artiſt, 
from hom this Treatiſe has borrowed ſuch eminent 
EF Examples, to juſtify its Aſſertions in what it has of- 
F ferred concerning Muſic, 


1e0 42 DiscovRsE on MUSIC, 


Ch. VI. trates into the deepeſt Receſſes of the | | 
» Soul. 3 


w—— * Pefus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet.] 


& 2. Now this is that Source, from 
whence Muſic was + faid formerly to d, 
rive its greateſt Efficacy. And here indeed, 3 
not in (c) Imitation, ought it to be chief 
Cultivated, On this account alſo it ha 
been called a + poxwerful Ally to Poetry 
And farther, it is by the help of this Rex 
ſoning, that the Oæꝭjection is ſolved, which 
is raiſed againſt the Singing of Poetry (a 
in Opera's, Oratorio's, &c.) from the wan 


* Harat, Epi/l. x, 1. 2. yerl. 211. 
P. 69. TV. 93. 


(c) For the narrow Extent and litile Efficacy 0 4 


Music, conſidered as a MIMETIC or IMITATINY 4 
ART, ſee Ch. II. $ 3- | 


* PAINTING, and POETRY. 
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this Objection may have Weight. It may 
4 even perplex a Lover of Muſic, if it hap- 
pen to ſurpriſe him in his Hours of In- 
difference. But when he is feeling the 
© Charm of Poetry /o accompanied, let him 
be angry (if he can) with that, which 
© ſerves only to intereſt him #:9re feelingly 


ech in the Subject, and ſupport him in a 
ef Vronger and more earneſt Attention; which 
ba enforces, by its Aid, the ſeveral Ideas of 
try 


the Poem, and gives them to his Tmagi- 
nation with unuſual Strength and Gran- 
Wdeur. He cannot ſurely but confeſs, that 
4 he is a Gainer in the Exchange, when 
Ihe barters the want of a ſingle Proba- 
* bility, that of Pronunciation (a thing 
merely arbitrary and every where different) 
bor a noble Heightening of Affections which 
Ware ſuitable to the Occaſion, and enable him 
o enter intothe Subject with double Energy 


cy end Enjoyment. 


In 
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of Probability and Reſemblante to Nature. Ch. VI. 
To one indeed, who has no muſical Ear 
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Ch. VI. 
—— 


A Discoursre on MUSIC, 


§ 3. FROM what has been ſaid it is . 
evident, that theſe two Arts can never be f 
ſo powerful /ngly, as when they are pro- 


perly united. For Poetry, when alone, 


muſt be neceſſarily forced to waffe many F 
of its richeſt Ideas, in the mere raiſing of 
Affections, when, to have been properly | 
reliſhed, it ſhould have /ound thoſe Af- 


fections in their higheſt Energy. And 8 


Muſic, when alone, can only raiſe Aﬀec- 
tions, which ſoon languiſb and decay, if 
not maintained and fed by the nutritive 


Images of Poetry. Yet muſt it be re- 
membered, in this Union, that Poetry ever 


have the Precedence ; its * Utility, as well 
as Dignity, being by far the more con- 
fiderable. 


$ 4. AND thus much, for the preſent, 
as to + Music, PAINTING, and PotTRy, 
the 


*CCh.V.F 2. p. 83. 
+ P. 55. 
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the Circumſtances, in which they agree, Ch. VI. 
and in which they %%er; and the Par a 
EraxeNCE, DUE TO ONE OF THEM ABOVE 

THE OTHER TWO. 


The E N D. 
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TREATISE THE THIRD: 
CONCERNING HAPPINESS, 


( 107 ) 


ConceRNinG HAPPINESS, 


A DIALOGUE. 


PART Tre FiRsT. 


— . — — _—_ 


* 


F. £&o. 


ATURE ſeems to treat Man, Part I. 
N as a painter would his diſciple, 
to whom he commits the out- 
lines of a Figure light] - iketched, which 
the Scholar for himſelf is to colour and 
complete. Thus from Nature we derive 
Senſes, and Paſſions, and an IntelleR, 
which each of us for himſelf has to model 
into a Character. And hence (the reverſe 
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108 Concerning HAPPINES 8, 
Part I. of every Species beſide) Human Characters 


alone are infinitely various; as various in- 

deed, as there are Individuals to form 
them. Hence too, the great Diverſity of 
Syſtems, and of Doctrines, reſpecting the 
Laws and Rules, and Conduct of Human 
Life. 


Ir is in the Hiſtory of theſe, my Friend, 
you have ſo fucceſsfully employed yourſelf. 
You have been ſtudious to know, not fo 
much what Gree+s, Romans, or Barbarians 
have done; as what they have reaſoned, and 
what they have faught. Not an Epicure 
has more Joy in the Memory of a d:1i- 
cious Banquet, than I feel in recollecting, 
what we have diſcourſed on theſe Sub- 
jects. | 


Axp here you cannot forget (for we 
were both unanimous) the Contempt, in 
which we held thoſe ſuperficial Cenſurers, 
who profeſs to refute, what they want 
even Capacities to comprehend. Upon the 
Faith of their own Boaſting (could that be 

credited) 
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credited) Sentiments are expoſed, Opinions Part I. 
demoliſhed, and the whole Wiſdom of 


Antiquity lies vanquiſhed at their Feet. 
Like Opera Heroes, upon their own Stage, 


they can with eaſe diſpatch a Lion, or diſ- 


comfit a whole Legion. But alas! were 
they to encounter, not the Shadow, but 
the Subſtance, what think you would be 
the Event then ?—Little better, I fear, than 
was the Fortune of poor Priam, when the 
feeble Old Man durſt attack the Youthful 
Pyrrhus, 

— * Telum imbelle ſine ictu 
Congecit : rauco quod protenus are repulſum, 
Et ſummoClypei nequicquam umbone pependit. 


AMoNG the many long exploded and 
obſolete Syſtems, there was one, you may 
remember, for which I profeſſed a great 
Eſteem, Not in the leaſt degree con- 
vinced by all I had heard againſt it, I 

durſt 


*Aneid. I. 2. verſ. 544. 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. durſt venture to affirm, that no Syſtem 
—r— was more plaufible; that grant but its 


Principles, and the reft followed of courſe ; 


that none approzched nearer to the Per- 


feftion of our own RELIGION, as I could 


prove, were there occaſion, by Authority 
not to be controverted. As you, I knew, 
were the Favourer of an Hypotheſis ſome- 
what + different ; ſo 1 attempted to ſup- 
port my own, by reciting you a certain 
Dialogue. Not ſucceeding however fo 
happily in the Recollection, as I could 
wiſh, I have ſince endeavoured to tran- 
ſcribe, what at that time I would have re- 
hearſed. The Reſult of my Labour is the 
following Narrative, which I commit with 
Confidence to your Friendſhip and Can» 
dour. 


§ 2. IT was at a time, when a certain 
Friend, whom I highly value, was my 
Gueſt, We had been fitting together, 


enter- 


— — r 
* 4 


— 
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+ Viz. the Pl AToxic. 
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entertaining ourſelves with Shakeſpear. Part I. 
Among many of his Characters, we had 


looked into that of Mooſſey. How ſoon, 
ſays my Friend, does the Cardinal in Diſ- 
grace abjure that Happineſs, which he was 
lately ſo fond of? Scarcely out of Office, 
but he begins to exclaim | 


Vain Pom þ andGloryof the World!Thateye. 


So true is it, that our Sentiments ever vary 
with the Seaſon ; and that in Adverſity we 
are of one Mind, in Proſperity, of another. 
As for his mean Opinion, ſaid I, of 
Human Happineſs, it is a Truth, which 
{mall Reflection might have taught him long 
before. There ſeems little need of Diſtreſs 
to inform us of this. I rather commend 
the ſeeming Wiſdom of that Eaſtern Mo- 
narch, who in the Affluence of Proſperity, 
when he was proving every Pleaſure, was 
yet ſo ſenſible of their Emptineſs, their In- 
ſufficiency to make him happy, that he 
pro- 
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® SHAKESPEAR's Henry the Eighth. 
+ Tuſc, Diſp. v. 7. 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. proclaimed a Reward to the Man, who 
Yo ſhould invent a new Delight. The Re- 


ward indeed was proclaimed, but the De- 
light was not to be found. If by 
Delight, ſaid he, you mean ſome Good; 


ſomething conducive to real Happineſs ; it 


might have been found perhaps, and yet 
not hit the Monarch's Fancy. 

Is that, ſaid I, poſſible? It is poſſible, 
replied he, tho' it had been the Sovereign 
Good itſelf —— And indeed what wonder? 
Is it probable that ſuch a Mortal, as an 
Eaſtern Monarch; ſuch a pampered, flat- 
tered, idle Mortal ; ſhould have Attention, 
or Capacity to a Subject ſo delicate? A 
Subject, enough to exerciſe the Subtleſt 
and moſt Acute? 


WHAT then is it you eſteem, ſaid I, the 
Sovereign Good to be? It ſhould ſeem, by 
your Repreſentation, to be ſomething very 
uncommon, Aſk me not the Queſtion, 
faid he, you know not where it will carry 
us. Its general Idea indeed is eaſy and 
plain; but the Detail of Particulars is 

| perplexed 


Ca 


ADrATLOGUE. 


perplexed and long Paſſions, and Opi- Part oF 
nions for ever thwart us a Paradox 


appears in almoſt every Advance. Beſides, 
did our Inquiries ſucceed ever fo happily, 
the very Subject itſelf is always enough to 
give me Pain, That, replied I, ſeems 
a Paradox indeed. It is not, ſaid he, 
from any Prejudice, which I have con- 
ceived againſt it; for to Man I efteem it 
the nobleſt in the World. Nor is it for 
being a Subject, to which my Genius does 
not lead me; for no Subject at all times 
has more employed my Attention. But 
the Truth is, I can ſcarce ever think on it 
but an unlucky Story ſtill occurs to my 
Mind. „A certain Star-gazer, with his 
«* Teleſcope was once viewing the Moon; 
* and deſcribing her Seas, her Mountains, 
* and her Territories. Says a Clown to 
his Companion, Let him ſpy what he 
« pleaſes; we are as near to the Moon, as 
* he and all his Brethren.” So fares it 
| alas | with theſe, our moral Speculations. 
Practice too often creeps, where Theory 
can ſoar. - The Philoſopher proves as weak, 
I a9 
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Part I. as thoſe, whom he moſt contemns. A morti- 
w— fying Thought to ſuch as well attend it. 
Too mortifying, replied I, to be 
long dwelt on. Give us rather your ge- 
neral Idea of the Sovereign Good. This is 
eaſy from your own Account, however in- 

tricate the Detail. ts 


Tuus then, faid he, fince you are fo 
urgent, it is thus that I conceiveit. TAI 
SOVEREIGN GooD 1s THAT, THE Pos- 
SESSION OF WHICH RENDERS Us Haeey. 

And how, ſaid I, do we poſſeſs it? 
Is it Senſual, or IntelleFual ? There 
you are entering, ſaid he, upon the Detail, 
This is. beyond your Queſtion. Not i 
a ſmall Advance, ſaid I, to indulge poor i 
Curioſity ? Will you raiſe me a Thirſt, and 
be ſo cruel not to allay it ? It is not, 
replied he, of my raiſing, but your own, 
Beſides I am not certain, ſhould I attempt 
to proceed, whether you will admit ſuch I © 
Authorities, as it is poflible I may vouch, 1 

That, ſaid I, muſt be determined if 
by their Weight, and Character. Sup- F 

poſe, 
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poſe, ſaid he, it ſhould be MANEKIND; Part. I 
the whole Human Race. Would you not 
think it ſomething ſtrange, to ſeek of thiaſe 
concerning GooD, who purſue it a Hau- 


| ſand Ways, and many of them contra- 
| difory? l confeſs, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. 


And yet, continued he, were there 


2 Point, in which ſuch Diſſentients ever 
| agreed, this Agreement would be no mean 
| Argument in favour of its Truth and Fuſt- 
| neſs. But where, replied I, is this 


| Agreement to be found? 


* . 


Hx anſwered me by aſking, What if 
it ſhould appear, that there were certain 


ORIGINAL CHARACTERISTICS AND PRE/ 
| CONCEPTIONS OF Goop, which were Na- 


TURAL, UNIFORM AND COMMON TO ALL 


| Men; which all recognized in their vatious 


Purſuits ; and that the Difference lay only 
IN THE APPLYING THEM To PARTICU=- 
LARS? This requires, ſaid I, to be 
illuſtrated. As if, continued he, a 
Company of Travellers, in ſome wide 
| Foreſt, were all intending for one City- 


I 2 but 
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Part I. but each by a Route peculiar to himſelf, 

The Roads indeed would be various, and 
many perhaps #a//e ; but all who travelled, 
would have one End in view. It is 
evident, faid I, they would. So fare; 
it then, added he, with Mankind in pur- - 
ſuit of Good. The Ways indeed are Many, 
but what they ſeek is Ons. 


Fon inſtance : Did you ever hear of if 
any, who in purſuit of their Good, were 
for living the Life of a Bird, an Inſect, or | 
a Fiſh ? None. And why not! 
| It would be inconfiſtent, anfwered I, 
with their Nature. You ſee then, 
faid he, they a//agree in this that what i 
they purſue, ought to be con/itent, ani 
agreeable to their proper Nature. So 
ought it, faid I, undoubtedly. If fo, 
continued he, one Pre-conception is dit- 
covered, which is common to Good in gene- 
ra. It is, that all Good is ſuppoſed ſome- 
thing agreeable to Nature. This in- 
deed, replied I, ſeems to be agreed on all 
hands. | 


Bor 
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Bur again, ſaid he, 
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Is there a Man Part I. 


ſcarcely to be found of a Temper ſo truly 


mortified, as to acquieſce in the e, and 
Horte Neceſſaries of Life? Who aims not, 
if he be able, at ſomething farther, ſome- 
thing better ? I replied, Scarcely one. 
Do not Multitudes purſue, ſaid he, 
: infinite Objects of Deſire, acknowledged, 
every one of them, to be in no reſpect 
8 Neceſſaries? Exquiſite Viands, deli- 
cious Wines, ſplendid Apparel, curious Gar- 
dens; magnificent Apartments adorned with 
Pictures and Sculpture; Muſic and Poetry, 
and the whole Tribe of Elegant Arts ? 
It is evident, ſaid J. If it be, 
continued he, it ſhould ſeem that they a// 
conſidered the Chzef or Sovereign Good, not 
to be that, which conduces to bare Exiſtence 
or mere Being; for to this the Necęſſaries 
elone are adequate. I replied they were. 
But if not this, it muſt be ſomewhat 
conductive to that, which 1s ſuperior to mere 
Being. It muſt. And what, con- 
tinued he, can this be, but Well-Being ? 


I 3 Well- 
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118 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. Well-Being, under the various Shapes, in | 


Ly hich differing Opinions paint it ? Or can Þ 
you ſuggeſt any thing elle ? I replied, Þ 


I could not. Mark here, then, con- 
tinued he, another Pre-conception, in which 


they all agree———the Sovereign Good is 


ſomewhat conducive, not to mere Being, but 
to Well-Being. I replied, it had ſo ap- 
peared. 


AGAIN, continued he. What labour, 
what expence, to procure thoſe rarities, 


which our own poor country 1s unable to 
afford us? How is the world ranſacked to 


KEE wb n 
2 


its utmoſt verges, and luxury and arts 
imported from every quarter ?—— Nay 


more 


How do we baffle Nature her- 


ſelf; invett her Order; ſeek the Vegetables |M 
of Spring in the rigours of Winter, and 


Winter's Ice, during the heats of Sum. | 


mer? I replied, We did, And 
what diſappointment, what remorſe, when 


endeavours fail ? It is true, If this 


then be evident, ſaid he, it ſhould ſeep, 
that whatever we deſire as our Chief and 


Sove-· 


to 
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Sovereign Good, is ſomething which, as far Part I. 
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© as poſſible, we would accommodate toall Place 


n 
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and Times. I anſwered, ſo it appeared. 


See then, ſaid he, another of its Cha- 
racteriſtics, another Pre- conception. 


Bur farther ſtill What conteſts for 
Wealth? What ſcrambling for Property? 
What perils in the purſuit; what ſollicitude 
in the maintenance ?—And why all this? 
To what Purpoſe, what End?—Or is not 
the reaſon plain? Is it not that Wealth 
may continually procure us, whatever we 


fancy Good; and make that perpetual, 
& which would otherwiſe be tramſient? 


© I replied, it ſeemed ſo. 


Is it not far- 


© ther deſired, as ſupplying us from ourſelves ; 

when, without it, we muſt be beholden to 

the benevolence of others, and depend on 
# their caprice for all that we enjoy ? | 
It is true, ſaid I, this ſeems a reaſon. 


AGAIN Is not Power of every degree 


as much conteſted for, as Wealth? Are not 


magiſtracies, honours, principalities, and 
I 4 empire, 


concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I, empire, the ſubjects of ſtrife, and ever- 
laſting contention ? I replied, They 


were. And why, ſaid he, this? To 
obtain what End? -l s it not to help us, 
like wealth, to the Poſſeſſion of what we 
defire? Is it not farther to gſcertain, to 
ſecure our enjoyments ; that when ozhers 
would deprive us, we may be ſrong enough 
to refiſt them * I replied, it was. 


Ox to invert the whole——Why are 
there, who ſeek receſſes the moſt diſtant 
and retired ? fly courts and power, and 
ſubmit to Parcimony and Obſcurity? Why 
all this, but from the /ame intention ? 
From an Opinion that /all poſſeſſions, 
uſed moderately, are permanent that 
larger poſſeſſions raiſe envy, and are more 
frequently invaded——that the Safety of 
Power and Dignity is more precarious, than 
that of Retreat ; and that therefore they 
have choſen, what is meſt eligible upon the 
whole ? It is not, ſaid I, improbable, 
that they act by ſome ſuch motive, 
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Do you not ſee then, continued he, two Part J. 


or three more Pre- conceptions of the Sve 


reign Good, which are ſought for by all, as 
eſſential to conſtitute it ? And what, 
ſaid I, are theſe? That it ſhould 
not be franſient, nor derived from the 
Will ef others, nor in their Power to take 


away; but be durable, ſelf-derived, and (if 


I may uſe the Expreſſion) indeprivable. 
I confeſs, ſaid I, it appears ſo. 
But we have already found it to be con- 


fidered, as ſomething agreeable toour Nature; 


conductve, not to mere Being, but to Well- 
Being; and what we aim to have accommo- 


date to all Places and Times, We have. 


THERE may be other Characteriſtics, 
ſaid he, but theſe I think ſufficient. See 
then its Idea; behold it, as collected from 
the Original, Natural, and Univerſal Pre- 
conceptions of all Mankind. THE Sove- 
REIGN GooD, they have taught us, ought 
to be ſomething AGREEABLE TO OUR 
NaTurE;Conpucive To WELL-BeinG; 

| Accom- 
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Part I. AccommorDaATE To ALL PLACES AND 

IXS; DURABLE, SELF-DERIVED, AND 
INDEPRIVABLE. Your account, ſaid 
J, appears juſt. 


IT matters, continued he, little, how 
they err in the Application - if they covet 
that as agreeable to Nature, which is in it- 
ſelf moſt Contrar if they would have 
that as Durable, which is in itſelf moſt 
Tranſient that as Independent, and their 
own, which is moſt precarious and Servile, 
It is enough for us, if we know their 
Aim enough, if we can diſcover, what 
it is they propoſe the Meansand Method 
may be ab/urd, as it happens. an- 
ſwered, Their Aim was ſufficient to prove 


what he had aſſerted. 
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IT is true, replied he, it is abundantly 
ſufficient. And yet perhaps, even tho' this 
were ever ſo certain, it would not be al- 
together foreign, were we to examine, 
how they act; how they ſucceed in ap- 
plying theſe Univer/als to Particular Sub- 

jects. 
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jefts. Should they be found u in the Part I. 


Application, we need look no farthe ——— 


The true Sovereign Good would of courſe 
be Plain and Obvious; and we ſhould have 
no more to do, than to follow the beaten 
road. It is granted, replied I, But 
what if they err ? Time enough for 
that, ſaid he, when we are ſatisfied that 
they do. We ought firſt to inform our- 
ſelves, whether they may not poſſibly be 
in the right. I ſubmitted, and begged 
him to proceed his own way. 


$ 3. WILL you then, ſaid he, in this 


| diſquiſition into Human Conduct, allow 
me this 
of Life, which every one chooſes ; ſuch is 
| bis Idea of Happineſs, ſuch his Conception 
| of the Sovereign Good ? I ſeem, ſaid I, 
to comprehend You, but ſhould be glad 
| You would illuſtrate. His Meaning, 
| he anſwered, was no more than this 


| If a Man prefer a Life of Induſtry, it is be- 


That ſuch, as is the Species 


cauſe he has an Idea of Happineſsin Wealth ; 


if he prefers a Life of Gazety, it is from a 
2 like 
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124 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. like Idea concerning Pleaſure. And the 

* ſame, we ſay, holds true in every other 
Inſtance. I told him, it muſt cer- 
tainly. 
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AND can you recollect, ſaid he, any 
Life, but what is a Life of Bufineſs, or of 
Leiſure? I anſwered, None. And 
is not the great End of Buſineſs either 
Power, or Wealth ? It is. Muſt 
not every Lie therefore of Buſineſs be 
either Political or Lucrative? It muſt, 

Again—Are not Intelle& and Senſe, 
the Soul's leading Powers? They are, 
And in Leiſure are we not ever 
ſeeking, to gratify one. or the other? 
We are. Muſt not every Lie there- 
fore of Leiſure be either Pleaſurable, or 
Contemplative? If youconfinePlealure, 
ſaid I, to Senſe, I think it neceſſarily muſt, 
If it be not / confined, ſaid he, we 
confound all Inquiry. Allow it. 
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Mark then, ſaid he, the two grand 
Genera, the Lives of Busingss and of 
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LEISURE———mark alſo the ſubordinate Part I. 
Species; the PoLiTicar and LucR a- 


TivE, the CONTEMPLATIVE and 
PLEASURABLE—— Can you think of any 
other, which fee will not include ? 

I replied, I knew of none. It is poſ- 
fible indeed, ſaid he, that there may be 
other Lives framed, by the blending of 
theſe, two or more of them together. 
But if we ſeparate with accuracy, we 


ſhall find that here they all terminate. 


I replied, ſo it ſeemed probable. 


Ir then, continued he, we would be 


exact in our Inquiry, we muſt examine 


theſe four Lives, and mark their Conſe- 
quences. It is thus only we ſhall learn, 
how far thoſe, who embrace them, find 
that Good and Happineſs, which we know 


ſeemed neceſſary, and I ſhould willingly 
attend him. 


$ 4. To begin then, ſaid he, with the 
PoLITicar, LIrE. Let us ſee the Goop, 
| uſually 


I made anſwer, it 
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Part I. uſually ſought after here. To @ private 
Aas, it is the favour of ſome Prince, or 
Commonwealth; the honours and emo- 
luments derived from this favour ; the 
court and homage of mankind ; the 
power of commanding others TO 2 
Prince, it is the ſame thing nearly, only 
greater in Degree ; a larger command ; a 
ſtricter and more ſervile homage ; glory, 
conqueſt, and extended empire - Am I 
right in my deſcription ? I replied, 
I thought he was. Whether then, ſaid 
he, all this deſerves the Name of Good or 
not, I do not controvert. Be it one, or 
the other, it affects not our Inquiry. All 
that I would aſk concerning it, is this 
Do you not think it a Good (if it really 
be one) derived from Foreign and External 
Cauſes ? Undoubtedly, replied I. 
It cannot come then from ovr/e/ves, or be 
ſelf-derived. It cannot, And what 
ſhall we ſay as to its Duration and Stabi- 
lity * Is it ſo firm and laſting, that we can- 
not be deprived of it? I ſhould imagine, 
ſaid I, quite otherwiſe. You inſiſt not 
then, 
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| then, ſaid he, on my appealing to Hyftory. ns 
” You acknowledge the Fate of Favourites, 


of Empires, and their Owners. I re- 
| olicd, I did. 


Iz fo, faid he, it ſhould ſeem that this 
Political Good, which they ſeek, correſponds 
not tothe Pre-conceptions of being Durable, 
and Indeprivable. Far from it. But 
| it appeared juſt before, not to be e. 
i derived. It did. You ſee then, 


ſaid he, that in three of our Pre-conceptions 


it intirely fails. So indeed, ſaid I, it 
appears. 


} Bur farther, ſaid he- We are told of 
| this Good, that in the Poſſzfion it is attended 
with Anxiety; and that when Jt, it is 
uſually 4% with Ignominy and Diſgrace; 
nay, often with proſecutions and the bit- 
tereſt reſentments ; with mulcts, with 
exile, and death itſelf. It is frequently, 
faid I, the caſe. How then, ſaid he, 
can it anſwer that other Pre- conception, of 


contributing to our Well-Being? Can that 
contribute 
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ſence implies Anxiety? This, it muſt be 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. contribute to Well-Being, whoſe Conſe. 


quences lead to Calamity, and whoſe Pre- 
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confeſſed, ſaid I, appears not probable. 


Bur once more, ſaid he------Thers 
are certain Habits or Diſpaſitions of Mind, 
called Sincerity, Generoſity, Candour, 
Plain-dealing, Juſtice, Honour, Honeſty, 
and the like. There are. And it hay 
been generally believed, that theſe are 
agreeable to Nature. Aſſuredly. 

But it has been as generally believed, that 
the Political Good, we ſpeak of, is often not 
to be acquired but by Habits, contrary te 
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theſe ; and which, if theſe are Natural, j C 
muſt of neceſſity be unnatural. What Wt: 
Habits, ſaid I, do you mean? Flattery, n 
anſwered he, Diſſimulation, Intrigue : upon 4 


occaſion, perhaps Iniquity, Falſhood, and Wt! 
Fraud. It is poſſible indeed, ſaid I, {to 
that theſe may ſometimes be thought neceſ- 
ſary. How then, ſaid he, can that 
Good be agreeable to Nature, which cannot 
be acquired, but by Habits contrary 10 

| Nature! 


A DiaLtoGvs: 


N ture? Your Argument, ſaid J, Part I. 
ſe e 
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Ix then, ſaid he, we have reaſoned 
i rightly, and our Concluſions may be de- 
pended on; it ſhould ſeem that the sup- 
E rostD Goop, which the Polir I AL LIFE 
© purſues, correſponds not, in any Inſtance, to 
our Pre-conceptions of the SOYEREIGNGooD. 

| I anſwered, So it appeared. 

dv 

$ 5. Let us quit then, ſaid he, the Poli- 
B tical Life, and paſs to the LucRATIvE. The 
Object of this is WEALTH, Admit it. 
And is it not too often, ſaid he, the 
Caſe, that fo acquire this, we are tempted. 
to employ ſome of thoſe Habits, which we 
have juſt condemned as Unnatural? Such, 
EI mcan, as Fraud, Falſhood, Injuſtice, and 
| the like? It muſt be owned, ſaid I, 
too often. 


5 
l 
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Bxstprs, continued he What ſhall 
Ne fay to the Eſteem, the Friendſbip, and 
Love of Mankind? Are they worth having? 
2 K Is 


ms juſt. | — 
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Part I. Is it agrecable, think you, ro Nature, to 

—Y= endeavour to deſerve them? Agreeable, 

ſaid I, to Nature, beyond diſpute. If 

ſo, then to merit Hatred and Contempt, 

ſaid he, muſt needs be contrary to Nature, 

Undoubtedly. And is there any 

thing which ſo certainly merits Hatred and 

J Contempt, as a mere Lucrative Life, ſpent 
; in the uniform Purſuit of Wealth ? 

I replied, I believed there was nothing, 

If fo, ſaid he, then as to correſpond- 

ing with our Pre- conceptions, the Lucrative 

Good, in this reſpect, fares no better than 
the Political. It appears not. 


Anp what ſhall we ſay as to Anxiety! 
Is not both the Poſſeſſion and Purſuit of 
Wealth, to thoſe who really love it, ever 
anxious? It ſeems fo. And why 
anxious, but from a Certainty of its Inflc- 
bility; from an Experience, how obnoxious 
it is to every croſs Event ; how eaſy to be 
loſt and transferred to others, by the ſame 
Fraud and Rapine, which acquired it to 


ourſelyes This is indeed the triteſt of 
all 


4A DiaLtoGus. 131 
all Topics. The Poets and Orators have Part 1 
long ago exhauſted it. It is true; ſaid I, 
they have. May we not venture then, 
ſaid he, upon the whole, to paſs the ſame 
Sentence on the Luc RATIVE LITE, as we 
have already on the Political — that it 
| propoſes not A Goop, correſpondent to thoſe 
Pre- conceptions, by which we would all be 
governed in THE GooD, which we are 
all ſeeking ? I anſwered, we might 
© juſtly. 
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856. Ir then neither the Lucrative 
| Life, nor the Political, ſaid he, procure 
that Good which we deſire : ſhall we ſeek 
it from the PLEASURABLE? Shall we 
make PLEASURE our Goddeſs ? 


| mm—_——Plaure, 

5 | Whom Love attend, and ſoft Defire, and 
1- © Words ; 

Alluring, apt the ſteadieſt Heart to bend. 


So ſays the Poet, and plauſible his Doc- 
trine; Plauſible, faid I, indeed. 


K 2 LET 


Part I. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


LET it then, continued he, be a plea- 


wy ſurable World; a Race of harmleſs, loving 


Animals; an Elyſian Temperature of Sun- 
ſhine and Shade. Let the Earth, in every 
Quarter, reſemble our own dear Country; 
where never was a Froſt, never a Fog, 
never a Day, but was delicious and ſerene. 

I was a little embarraſſed at this un- 


expected Flight, till recollecting myſelf, 
I told him, (but ſtill with ſome Surprize) 
that, in no degree to diſparage either my 
Country or my Countrymen, I had never 
found Either fo exquiſite, as he now 
ſuppoſed them. There are then, it 
' ſeems, ſaid he, in the Natural World, 
and even in our own beloved Country, 
ſuch things as Storms and Tempeſts ; as 
pinching Co/ds, and ſcorching Heats. 


I replied, there were. And conſe- 
quent to theſe, Diſeaſe, and Famine, and 


infinite Calamitzes. There are. 
And in the Civil or Human World, we 


have Diſcord and Contention ; or (as the 
Poet 
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poet better * deſcribes it) Part II 


Cruel Revenge, and rancorous Deſpite, 
Diſloyal Treaſon, and heart-burning Hate: 


We have, Alas! then, poor 
Pleaſure | Where is that Goop, accommo- 
* date to every Time; ſuited to every Place; 
; felf-derived, not dependent on Foreign Ex- | 
E ternal Cauſes? Can it be PLEASURE, on | 
ſuch a changeable, ſuch a turbulent Spot, as | 
this? I replied, I thought not. 


* 


AND what indeed, were the World, 
{aid he, modelled to a Temperature the moſt 
exact? Were the Rigours of the Seaſons 
never more to be known; nor Wars, De- 
vaſtations, Famines, or Diſeaſes? Admit- 
ting all this, (which we know to be n- 
poſſible) can we find ſtill in Pleaſure that 
lengthened Duration, which we conſider as 
an Eſſential, to conftitute the Sovereign 

| Good?—— Aſk the Glutton, the Drinker, 
dl - K 3 the 


» 
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134 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. the Man of Gaiety and Intrigue, whether 

they know any Enjoyment, not to be can- 
celled by Satiety ? Which does not haſtily 
paſs away into the tedious Intervals of In- 
difference Or yielding all this too, 
(which we know cannot be yielded) where 
are we to find our Good, how pofleſs it in 
Age? In that Eve of Life, declining Age, 
when the Power of Senſe, on which all de- 
pends, like the letting Sun, is gradually fer- 
Jaking us? 


R 


I sHovLD imagine, ſaid I, that Pleaſure 
was no mean Adverſary, ſince you em- 
ploy, in attacking her, ſo much of your 
Rhetoric. Without heeding what I ſaid, 
he purſued his Subject — Beſide, if this 
be our Good, our Happineſs, and our End; 
to what purpoſe Powers, which bear no 
Relation to it Why Memory? Why 
Reaſon ? Mere Senſation might have been 
as exquifite, had we been Flies or Earth- 
Wworms—— Or can it be proved otherwiſe ? 

I replied, I could not ſay. No Ant 
nal, continued he, poſſeſſes its Faculties in 
4 Vain. 
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vain. And ſhall Man derive no Goop Part I. 
from his beft, his moſt eminent From 


That, which of all is peca/zar to himſelf? 
For as to Groutn and Nutrition, they are 
not wanting to the meaneſt Vegetable; and 
for Senſes, there are Animals, which per- 
haps exceed us in them all. 


$ 7. THis ſeems, ſaid I, no mean Ar- 
gument in favour of CONTEMPLA TION, 
The CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE gives Reaſon 
all the Scope, which it can deſire. And 
of all Lives, anſwered he, would it ſurely 
be the beſt, did we dwell, like Milton's 
Uriel, in the Sun's bright Circle. Then 
might we plan indeed the moſt Romantic 
Kind of Happineſs. Stretched at Eaſe, 
without Trouble or Moleſtation, we might 
paſs our Days, contemplating the Uni- 
verſe ; tracing its Beauty ; loſt in Wonder ; 
raviſhed with Ecſtacy, and I know not 
what But here alas! on this /ub/unary, 
this turbulent Spot, (as we called it not 
long ſince) how little is this, or any thing 
like it, practicable. Fogs ariſe, which 
K 4 dim 
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Part I. dim our Proſpects the Cares of Life per- 

9 petually moleſt us Is Contemplation fuited 
to a Place, lite this? It muſt be owned, 
ſaid I, not extremely, How then is it 
the Sovereign Good, which ſhould be Ac- 
commodate to every Place? ] replied, 
it ſeemed not probable, 
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Bur farther, ſaid he. Can we enjoy 
the Sovereign Good, and be at the ſame 
time vexed, and agitated by Paſſion ? Does 
not this ſeem a Paradox? ] anſwered, 
it did, Suppoſe then an Event were to 
happen—not an Inundation, or Maſſacre— 
but an Acquaintance only drop à diſreſpect 

Jul Word; a Servant chance to break a 
favourite Piece of Furniture—W hat would 
inſtruct us to endure this? Contempla- 
tion, Theory, Abſtraftions? Why not, 
ſaid I? No, replied he with Warmth, 
(quoting the Poet) not 


———* The' all the Stars 


7. hou know'ſt by Name; and all the Etherial 
Powers. For 
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For does not Experience teach us, abun- Part I. 
dantly teach us, that our deepeſt Philoſo W-. 
phers, as to Temper and Behaviour, are as 

very Children for the moſt part, as the 
meaneſt and moſt illiterate ? A little more 
Arrogance perhaps, from Preſumption of 

what they know, but not a grain more of 
Magnanimity, of Candour and calm Indus 

rance. 


. 


= Yov are ſomewhat too ſevere, ſaid I, 
in cenſuring of all. There are better and 
© worſe among Them, as among Others, 
3 The Drfference is no way propor- 
| tioned, ſaid he, to the Quantity of their 
© Knowledge; ſo that whatever be its Cauſe, 
it can't be imputed to their Speculations.— 
E Beſides, can you really imagine, we came 
here only to Think? Is Acting a Circum- 
# ſtance, which is foreign to Our Character? 
Why then ſo many Social Afections, 
which all of us feel, even in pite of our- 
E ſelves? Are we to ſuppreſs them All, as 
uſeleſs and unnatural ? The Attempt, 
replied I, muſt needs be found impracti- 

| cable, 


EM; - "\ 


138 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. cable. Were they once ſappręſſed, ſaid 

he, the Conſequences would be ſomewhat 
ſtrange. We ſhould hear no more of Fa- 
ther, Brother, Huſband, Son, Citizen, Ma- 
giſtrate, and Society itſelfſ. And were this 
ever the Caſe, ill (I fear) would it fare 
with even Contemplation itſelf. It would 
certainly be but bad Speculating, among 
lawleſs Barbarians——Unaffociated Ani- 
mals where Strength alone of Body was 
to conſtitute Dominion, and the Conteſt 
came to be (as * Horace deſcribes it) 
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— glandem atque cubilia propter, 


Unguibus & pugnts, dein fuſtibus— 


Bad enough, replied I, of all con- 
ſcience. 


IT ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, that not 
even the BEST CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE, 
however noble its Oæœject, was AGREE ABLE 


TO OUR PRESENT NATURE, or conſiſteni 
with 


* Sat. 3. I. 1. ver. 99. 
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with our preſent Situation. I confeſs, Part I. 
ſaid I, you appear to have proved ſo. PINE 


But if this be allowed true of the Be,, 
the moſt Excellent; what ſhall we ſay to 
the Mockery of Monkery; the Farce of 
Friars; the ridiculous Mummery of being 
ſequeſtred in a Clayſter? This ſurely is too 
low a Thing, even to merit an Examina- 
tion, I have no Scruples here, ſaid I, 
you need not waſte your Time. 
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§ 8. Ir that, ſaid he, be your Opinion, 
let us look a little backward. For our 
| memory's ſake it may be proper to reca- 
pitulate. I replied, it would be highly 
acceptable. Thus then, ſaid he 
We have examined the four grand Lives, 
which we find the Generality of Men em- 
brace; the Lucrative, and the Political ; 
the Pleaſurable, and the Contemplative. 
And we have aimed at proving that 
to juch a Being as MAN, with fuch a Body, 
| ſuch AﬀeSions, ſuch Senſes, and ſuch an In- 
telleft—— placed in ſuch a WORLD, ſubjeft 
to jJuch Incidents—not one of theſe LIvEs rs 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Men to recognize thiro the ſame uniform 
PRE-CONCEPTI1ONsS; and which t/tro one or 


other of theſe Lives they all of them purſue, 


$ 9. You have juſtly, ſaid I, collected 
the Sum of your Inquiries. And 
happy, faid he, ſhould I think it, were 
they to terminate here, I aſked him, 
Why ? Becauſe, replied he, to in- 
ſinuate firſt, that all Mankind are in the 
wrong; and then to attempt afterwards, 
to ſhew one's ſelf only to be right; is a 
Degree of Arrogance, which I would not 
willingly be guilty of. I ventured here 
to ſay, That I thought he need not be fo 
diffident that a Subject, where one's 
own Intereſt appeared concerned fo nearh, 
would well juſtify every Scruple, and even 
the ſevereſt Inquiry. There, ſaid he, 
you ſay ſomething— there you encourage 
me indeed. For what; Are we not 
cautioned againſt Counterfeits, even in Mat- 
ters of meaneſt Value? If a Piece of Metal 
be tendered us, which ſeems doubtful, do 


We 


Part I. productive of that Goon, which we find all Þ 
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we not heſitate? Do we not try it by the Part I. 
Teſt, before we take it for Current And — 


is not this deemed Prudence? Are we not 
cenſured, if we act otherwile ? How 
much more then does it behove us not to 
be impoſed on Here? To be diffident and 
ſcrupulouſly exact, where [mpoſture, if once 
admitted, may tempt us to far worſe Bar- 


gain, than ever G/aucus made with Diomed? 


What Bargain, ſaid I, do you mean? 
The Exchange, replied he, not of 


Cold for Braſs, but of Good for Evil, and 
of Happineſs for Miſery 
this, fince you have encouraged me to 
proceed We are ſecking that Good, which 
we think others have not found. Permit 
me thus to purſue my Subject. 


But enough of 


$ 10, Every Being on this our Ter- 


. reſtrial Dwelling, exiſts encompaſſed with 


infinite Objects; exiſts among Animals tame, 
and Animals .d; among Plants and Ve- 
getables of a thouſand different Qualities, 
among Heats and Colds, Tempeſts and 
Calms, the F riendſhips and Diſcords of 


hetero- 


1 


— 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. heterogeneous Element. What ſay you! 
Are all theſe Things exactly the ſame to it; 
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or do they differ, think you in their Ef. 
fects and Conſequences ? They differ, 
ſaid I, widely. Some perhaps then, 
faid he, are Apt, Congruous, and Agreeabit 
to its Natural State. I replied, they 
were. Others are In- apt, Incongruous, 
and D:/agreeable. They are. 

And others again are 1ndifferent, They 
are. 


Ir ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, if this be 
allowed, that Zo every individual Being, 
without the leaſt Exception, the whole Maſs 
of things External, from the greateſt to tht 
meaneſt, flood in the Relations of either 
Agreeable, Diſagreeable, or I. naifferent, 

I replied, ſo it appeared. 


Bur tho' this, continued he, be true 
in the general, it is yet as certain when we 
deſcend to Particulars, that what is Agree- 
able to one Species is Diſagreeable to anothet j 


and not only ſo, but perhaps Indiſferent to 
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a third, Inſtances of this kind, he ſaid, 
were too obvious to be mentioned. 


I REPLIED, it was evident. Whence 
then, ſaid he, this Drverfty *——ITt cannot 


equally Water, whether to a Man, or to a 
Fiſh; whether, operating on the one, it 
l uffocate, or on the other, it give Life and 
Vigour. I replied, it was. So is 
Fire, ſaid he, the ſame Fire, however 
q various 1n its Conſequences ; whether it 
E harden or ſoften, give Pleaſure or Pain, 
| I replied, it was, But if this Di- 
| ver/ity, continued he, be not derived from 
| the Externals, whence can it be elſe 
Or can it poſſibly be derived otherwiſe than 
from the peculiar Conftitution, from the 
Natural State of every Species itſelf ? 

I replied, it appeared probable. 


Tnus then, ſaid he, is it that Every 
particular Species is, itſelf to itſelf, the 
Meaſure of all things in the Univer ſe=—that 
as Things vary their Relations to it, they 


vary 
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Part I. 
— 


ariſe from the External. for Water is 
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Part I. vary too in their Value. and that if theit 
wx—= Value be ever doubtful, it can no way be ad. 
Juſted, but by recurring with Accuracy to 
the Natural State of the Species, and to 
thoſe ſeveral Relations, which ſuch a State 
of courſe creates, I anſwered, he ar- 


gued juſtly. 
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§ 11, To g. oceed then, ſaid he Tho- 
it be true, that every Species has a Natural 
State, as we have afleri.d ; it is not true, 
that every Species has @ Senſe or Feeling of 
it. This Feeling or Senſe is a Natural 
Emine or Prerogative, denied the Vege- 
table and aunimate, and imparted only to 
the Anima. I anſwered, it was. 


AnD think you, continued he, that as 
many as have this Senſe or Feeling of a 
Natural State, are alienated from it, or in- 
different to it? Or is it not more probable, 

that they are well- affected to it? 
Experience, ſaid I, teaches us, how well 
they are all affected. You are right, 
replied he, For what would be more 
abſurd, 


E abſurd, than to be indifferent to their own Part. I 


* Welfare; or to be alienated from it, as tho 


it was Foreign and Unnatural? I replied, 
Nothing could be more. But; con- 
tinued he, if they are well-affeFed to this 
their proper Natural State, it ſhould ſeem 
too they muſt be well- affected to all thoſe. 
Externals, which appear apt, congruous, and 
E agreeable to it. I anſwered, They 
© muſt, And if fo, then /I-afe&ed or 
© averſe to ſuch, as appear the contrary. 
They muſt, And to ſuch as appear 
indifferent, indifferent. They muſt; 
b But if this, ſaid he, be allowed, it 
© will follow, that in conſequence of theſe 
| Appearances, they will think ſome Exter- 
W ns worthy of Purſuit ; ſome worthy of 
| Avoidance ; and ſome worthy of neither. 
It was probable, ſaid I, they ſhould, 


Hence then, faid he, another Diviſion 
of Things external; that is, into Purſuable, 
| Avoidable, and Indifferent—a Diviſion only 
| belonging to Beings Senſitive and Animate, 
becauſe all, below theſe, can neither avoid 
L nor 
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Part I. nor purſue, Ir eplied, They could 
8 ot. | 


tainel. 1 replied, We had ſo agree 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Ir, then, ſaid he, Man be allowed in 
the Number of theſe Sen/itive Beings, this 
Diviſion will affect Man——or to explain 
more fully, the whole Maſs of Things exter- 
nal will, according to this Diviſion, ei 
to the Human Species in the Relations of Pur 
ſuable, Avoidable, and Indifferent, I te- 
plied, They would. ; 


SHOULD we therefore defire, ſaid he 
to know what theſe things truly are, wi 
muſt firſt be informed, what is MA 
truly NATuRAL ConsTiTUTION. Ff 
thus, you may remember, it was ſettled no 
long fance—that every Species was its ou 
Standard, and that when the Value 
Things was doubtful, the Species was toi 
Audied; the Relations to be deduced, ufd 
were conſequent to it; and in this mann 
the Value of Things to be adjuſted and aſcer 


it, l fear then, ſaid he, we are en 


gage | 


om 
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| aged i in a more arduous Undertaking, a Part I. 
© Taſk of more difficulty; than we were at 
© firſt aware of—But Fortuna Forte we 


L muſt endeavour to acquit ourſelves as well 
is we are able. 


812. THAT Man therefore has a 
Body, of a Figure and internal Structure 
ðpeculiar to itſelf ; capable of certain De- 
grees of Strength, Agility, Beauty, and the 
like; this I believe is evident, and hardly 
wants a Proof, I anſwered, I was 
& willing to own it. That he is capable 
too of Pleaſure and Pain; is poſſeſſed of 
Senſes, Aﬀettions, Appetites, and Auerſions; 
this alſo ſeems evident, and can ſcarcely be 
denied. 4 replied, it was admitted. 
We may venture then to range HIN 
in the Tribe of ANIMAL BEINGs. 
I replied, We might. 


AnD think you, ſaid he, without Society, 
you'or any Man could have been born ? 
Moſt certainly not. Without 
Society, when born, could you have been 
e brought 
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148 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. brought to Maturity ? Moſt certainly 
e Had your Parents then had no 
Social Afettions towards you in that peri- 
. lous State, that redious Infancy, (fo much 
— longer than the longeſt of other Animals) 
92 you muſt have inevitably periſhed thro' 
Want and Inability. I muſt. You 
perceive then that to Society you, and 
every Man are indebted, not only for the 
Beginning of Being, but for the Continu- 


ance. We are. 


SUPPOSE then we paſs from this Bzr/h 
and Infancy of Man, to his Maturity and 
Perfeftion—lIs there any Age, think you, 
ſo ſelf-ſufficient, as that in it he feels no 
Wants? What Wants, anſwered I, 
do you mean ? In the firſt and prin- 
cipal place, ſaid he, that of Food; then 
perhaps that of Raiment ; and after this, 
a Dwelling, or Defence againſt the Wea- 
ther. Theſe Wants, replied I, are 

ſurely Natural at all Ages. And is it 
not agreeable to Nature, ſaid he, that they 
ſhould at all Ages be ſupplied? Aſ⸗ 
ſuredly. 
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ſuredly. Andis it not more agreeable Part I, 


to have them well ſupplied, than 7/! ? 

It is. And moſt agreeable, to have 
them be/? ſupplied ? Certainly. 

© If there be then any one State, better than 
all others, for the ſupplying theſe Wants; 
= this State, of all others, muſt needs be moſt 
E Natural. It muſt. 


I Axp what Supply, ſaid he, of theſe 
Wants, ſhall we eſteem the meaneſt, which 
ue can concive?— Would it not be ſome- 


thing like this? Had we nothing beyond 


E Acorns for Food; beyond a rude Skin, for 
* Raiment ; or beyond a Cavern, or hollow 
Tree, to provide us with a Dwelling ? 
Indeed, ſaid I, this would be bad enough. 
F And do you not imagine, as far as 
rie, we might each ſupply ourſelves, tho 
ve lived in Woods, mere ſolitary Savages? 
I replied, I thought we might, 


SUPPOSE then, continued he, that our 
Supplies were to be mended—for inſtance, 
that we were to exchange Acorns for 


L 3 Bread 
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Part I. brought to Maturity? 
— 


Vid. 


wr 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Moſt certainly 
not. Had your Parents then had no 
Social Afﬀeftions towards you in that peri- 
lous State, that redious Infancy, (ſo much 


rotrept. longer than the /onge/t of other Animals) 


56. 


you muſt have inevitably periſhed thro' 
Want and Inability. I muſt. You 
perceive then that to Society you, and 
every Man are indebted, not only for the 
Beginning of Being, but for the Continu- 
ance. We are. 


SUPPOSE then we paſs from this Birth 
and Infancy of Man, to his Maturity and 
Perfeftion—ls there any Age, think you, 
ſo ſelf-ſufficient, as that in it he feels no 
Pants? What Wants, anſwered I, 
do you mean ? In the firſt and prin- 
cipal place, faid he, that of Food; then 
perhaps that of Raiment; and after this, 
a Dwelling, or Defence againſt the Wea- 


ther. Theſe Wants, replied I, arc 
And is it 


ſurely Natural at all Ages. 
not agreeable to Nature, ſaid he, that they 
ſhould at all Ages be ſupplied? Af- 

ſuredly. 
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ſuredly. Andis it not more agreeable Part I, 
— 


to have them well ſupplied, than 1? 

It is. And moſt agreeable, to have 
them bet ſupplied ? Certainly. 

If there be then any one State, better than 
all others, for the ſupplying theſe Wants; 
this State, of all others, muſt needs be moſt 
Natural. It muſt, 


AND what Supply, ſaid he, of theſe 
Wants, ſhall we eſteem the meane/?, which 
we can concive?— Would it not be ſome- 
thing like this? Had we nothing beyond 
Acorns for Food ; beyond a rude Skin, for 


| Raiment ; or beyond a Cavern, or hollow 
Tree, to provide us with a Dwelling ? 
E Indeed, ſaid I, this would be bad enough. 


And do you not imagine, as far as 


rie, we might each ſupply curſelves, tho 
ve lived in Woods, mere ſolitary Savages? 


I replied, I thought we might, 


SUPPOSE then, continued he, that our 


? Supplies were to be mended—for inftance, 


that we were to exchange Acorns for 
L 3 Bread 


1 50 Concerning HAPPIN E SS, 


Part J. Bread Would our Savage Character be 

— ſoflicient gere? Muſt we not be a little 

better diſciplined ; Would not ſome Art 

be requiſite '— The Baker's, for example, 

It would. And previouſly to 

the Baker' 5, that of the Miller? 3 

would. And previouſly 1 to the Miller's 

that of the Huſbandman 4 It would, 

Three Arts then appear neceſſary, 

even upon the loweſt Eſtimation, It is 
admitted. 
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Bor a Queſtion farther, ſaid he—Can 
the Huſbandman work, think you, with- 
out his Tools? Muſt he not have his 
Plough, his Harrow; his Reap-hook, and 
the like ? He muſt. And muſt not 
thoſe other Artiſts too be furniſhed i in the 
ſame manner ? They muſt. And 
whence muſt they be furniſhed ? From 
their own Arts ?—Or are not the making 
Tools, and the ufing them, two different 
Occupations ? g 1 believe, faid I, they 

are. You may be convinced, continued 


he, by ſmall RecolleQion. Does Agricul- 
ure 
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ture make its own Plough, its own Harrow? part I. 
Or does it not apply to other Arts, for all! 
8 Neceſſaries of this kind? It does. 

: Again Does the Baker build ts 0WN 
Oven; or the Miller frame his own Mill? 

| It appears, ſaid I, no part of their 
Buſineſs. 


WUA a Tr:ibeof Mechanics then, ſaid 
he, are advancing upon us?—Smiths, Car- 
penters, Maſons, Mill-wrights and all 
E theſe to provide the fingle Neceſſary of 
© Bread. Not leſs than ſeven or eight Arts, 
© we find, are wanting at the feweſt. It 
appears ſo. And what if to the pro- 
viding a comfortable Cottage, and Raiment 

atable to an induſtrious Hind, we allow a 
| dozen Arts more? It would be eaſy, by 
the ſame Reaſoning, to prove the Number 
double. I admit the Number, ſaid I, 
mentioned, 


Ir fo, continued he, it ſhould ſeem, that 
towards a tolerable Supply of the three Pri- 


mary and Common Necęſſaries, Food, Raiment, 
L 4 and 


lt... 
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Part I. and a Dwelling, not leſs than twenty Arty 
ere, on the loweſt Account, requiſite. 
It appears ſo, 


AND is one Man equal, think you, to 
the Exerciſe of theſe twenty Arts? It he 
had even Genius, which we can ſcarce ima» 
gine, it is poſſible he ſhould find Lerſure? 

I replied, I thought not. If ſo, 
then a ſolitary, unſocial State can never ſupply 


ftolerably the common Neceſſaries of Life. 
It cannot. 


— . 0 ⁊ͤ o e 


Bur what if we paſs from the Necaſ- 
ries of Life, to the Elægancies? To Muſic, 
Sculpture, Painting, and Poetry? — What 
if we paſs from all Arts whether Neceſſary 
or Elegant, to the large and various Tribe 
of Sciences! To Logic, Mathematics, Aſtro- 
nomy, Phyfics ? — Can one Man, imagine 
you, maſter all this? Abſurd, ſaid J, im- 
poſſible. And yet ia this Cycle of Sciences 
and Arts, ſeem included all the Comforts, 
as well as Ornaments of Life ; included all 
conducive, either to Being, or to Well. Being. 

It 
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It muſt be confeſſed, ſaid I, it has Part I, 


the A ppearance. 


War then, ſaid he, muſt be done? 
Ia what manner muſt we be ſupplied ? 
I anſwered, I knew not, unleſs we 

made a Diſtribution Let one exerciſe one 
Art? and another a d. Feren. Let this 


— 


Man ſtudy ſuch a Science; and that Man, 


anot lier Thus the whole Cycle (as you 
call it) may be cartied eaſily into Perfec- 
tion. It is true, ſaid he, it may; and 
every Individual, as far as his own Art or 


Science, might be ſupplied completely, and as 


well as he could wiſh. But what avails a 


f Supply in a /ingle Inſtance? What in this 


| Caſe are to become of all his numerous other 


Wants? You conceive, replied I, what 
I would have ſaid, but partially. My 
Meaning was, that Artiſt trade with Ar- 
tit ; each ſupply where he is deficient, by 
exchanging where he abounds ; ſo that a 


Portion of every thing may be diſperſed 


throughout all. You intend then a State, 
ſaid 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. ſaid he, of Commutation and Traffic. 
w——I replied, I did, 


If fo, continued he, I ſee a new Face 
of things. The Savages, with their Skins 
and their Caverns, diſappear. In their place 
I behold a fair Community riſing. No longer 
Woods, no longer Solitude, but all is Social, 
Civil, and Cultivated.— And can we doubt 
any farther, whether Society be Natural? Is 
not this evidently the State, which can beſt 
Supply the Primary Wants? It has ap- 
peared ſo. And did we not agree 
ſome time ſince, that this State, whatever 
we found it, would be certainly of all gathers 
the maſt agreeable to our Nature? We 
did. And have we not added, ſince 
this, to the Weight of our Argument, by 
paſſing from the Neceſſary Arts to the Ele- 
gant ; from the Elegant to the Sciences? 
We have. The more, ſaid he, 
we conſider, the more ſhall we be con- 
vinced, that All theſe, the nobleſt Honours 


and Ornaments of the Human Mind, with- 


out that Leiſure, that Experience, that Emu- 
| 4 lation, 
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| lation, that Reward, which the Social State Part J. 


[ | alone we know is able to provide them. 


© could never have found Exiftence, or been 


; faid he, with reſpect to all other herding 
Fpecies Let us however examine—Pity, 
Benevolence, Friendſhip, Love; the general 


ia the leaſt recognized, Indeed, ſaid I, 
I believe not. 


LET it not be forgot then, faid he, in 


& favour of Society, that to it we owe, not 
E only the Beginning and Continuation, but 
the Well-Being, and (if I may uſe the Ex- 
© preſſion) the very Elegance and Rationality 
© of our Exiſtence. 1 anſwered, It ap- 
© peared evident, ; 


AND what then, continued he?— If 


© Society be thus agreeable to our Nature, is 
E there nothing, think you, within us, to ex- 
| cite and lead us to it? No Impulſe, no Pre- 
; paration of Faculties * F It would be 
; ſtrange, anſwered I, if there ſhould not. 


It would be a ſingular Exception, 


$ Pillike of Solitude, and Deſire of Com- 
pany ; 


156 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. pany ; are they Natural Aﬀe&1ons, which 
—v— come of themſelves; or are they taught us by 
Art, like Muſic and Arithmetic ? 

I ſhould think, replied I, they were Na- 

tural, becauſe in every Degree of Men ſome 

Traces of them may be diſcovered. 

And are not the Powers and Capacities of 

Speech, ſaid he, the ſame? Are not all 
Men naturally formed, to expreſs their Sen- 
timents by ſome kind of Language! [ 
replied, They were. 
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Ir then, ſaid he, theſe ſeveral Powers, 
and Diſpeſitions are Natural, ſo ſhould ſeem 
too their Exerciſe, Admitit. And 
if their Exerciſe, then ſo too that State, 
zohere alone they can be exerciſed. Ad- 
mit it. And what is this State, but the 
Social? Or where elſe is it poſſible to con- 
verſe, or uſe our Speech; to exhibit Actions 
of Pity, Benevolence, Friendſhip or Love; 
to relieve our Aver/ion to Solitude, or gratify 
our Defire of being with others ? I re- 
plied, It could be no where elſe. 
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You ſee then, continued he a Prepa- part J. 
ration of Faculties is not wanting. We are 
| fitted with Powers and Diſpoſitions, which 
have only Relation to Society; and which, 
out of Society, can no where elſe be exerciſed. 


I replied, it was evident. You have 


© ſcen too the ſuperior Advantages of the So- 
E cial State, above all others, I have. 


LET this then be remembered, ſaid he, 


3 throughout all our future Reaſonings, re- 
E membered as a firſt Princlple in our Idea. 
of Humanity, that Man by Nature is truly 


„ 
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a SOCIAL ANIMAL. I promiſed it 
ſhould. 


$ 13. LET us now, ſaid he, examine, 
what farther we canlearn concerning Him. 
As Social indeed, He is diſtinguiſhed from 
the Solitary and Savage Species; but in no 
degree from the reſt, of a milder and more 
friendly Nature. It is true, replied I, He is 
not. Does He then differ no more from 


theſe 
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Part I. theſe ſeveral Social Species; than they, each 
of them, differ from one another ? Muſt we 


 Ravenous ; in another, all Gentle. In the 


. porting their Young ? It is true, ſaid l. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 4 
1 


range them a/l, and Man among the reſt; 
under the ſame common and general Genus? 


I ſee no Foundation, ſaid J, for 
making a Diſtinction. 


PERHAPS, ſaid he, there may be none; 
and it is poſſible too there may. Conſider 
a little—Do you not obſerve in all other 
Species, a Similarity among Individual? 
a ſurprizing Likeneſs, which runs thro' each 
Particular? In one Species they are al 
Bold; in another, all Tzmorous ; in one all 


Bird-kind only, what a Uniformity of Voice, 
in each Species, as to their notes; of Ar- 
chitefure, as to building their Neſts; of 
Food, both for themſelves, and for ſup- 


And do you obſerve, continued he, 
the ſame Similarity among Men ? Are theſc 
all as Uniform, as to their Sentiments and 
Aclion:? I replied, by no means. 
ONE 
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* Ons Queſtion more, faid he, as to the Part I. 

. Character of Brutes, if I may be allowed 
Þ the Exprefſion—Arezhe/e, think you, what 
E we behold them, by Nature or otherwiſe ? 


Explain, ſaid I, your Queſtion, for 


l do not well conceive you. I mean, 
© replied he, isit by Nature that the Swallow 
builds her Neſt, and performs all the Offices 
of her Kind: Or is ſhe taught by Art, by 
| 8 Diſcipline, or Cuſtom * She acts, re- 
| plied I, by pure Nature undoubtedly. 

And is not the /ame true, ſaid he, of every 


other Bird and Beaſt in the Univerſe? 

It is. No wonder then, continued he, 
as they have ſo 2% a Governeſs, that a 
uniform Rule of Action is provided for each 
Species. For what can be more worthy the 
Wiſdom of Nature, than ever to the ſame 
Subſtances to give the ſame Law? It ap- 
pears, ſaid I, reaſonable. 


Bur what, continued he, ſhall we ſay 
as to Man? Is He too aCtuated by Nature 


purely? I anſwered, Why not? 
If 
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Part I. If He be, replied he, it is ſtrange in Natur- 
Hi that with reſpect to Man alone, ſhe ſhould [| 
follow ſo different a Conduct. The Particu- 
Jars in other Species, we agree, ſhe renders 
Uniform; butin Our s, every Particular ſeem 
a fort of Model by himſelf. If Natare 
faid I, do not actuate us, what can we ſup- 
poſe elſe? Are LocalCuſtoms, ſaid he Na- 
ture? Are the Polities and Religions of par- 


it is evident that by theſe, and a thouſand 
incidental Circumſtances, equally foreign to 
Nature, our Actions, and Manners, and 
Characters are adjuſted. Who then can 
imagine, we are actuated by Nature only? 

I confeſs, ſaid I, it appears con- 
trary. 


q | ticular Nations, Nature? Are the Examples 
Fi which are ſet before us; the Preceptors 
[ 7 who inſtruct us; the Company and Friends, 
2H with whom we converſe, all Nature ? 

1 No ſurely, ſaid I. And yet, ſaid he, 


You ſee then, ſaid he, one remarkable 
Diiſlinction between Man and Brutes in ge- 
neral-In the Brute, Nature does all; in 

Man, 
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Aan, but Part only. It is evident, Part J. 
| faid J. ; 


Fgor farther, continued he Leet us 
conſider the Powers or Faculties, poſſeſſed 
by cach—Suppoſe I was willing to give a 
Brute the ſame Inſtruction, which we give 
a Man. A Parrot perhaps, or Ape, might 
arrive to ſome ſmall Degree of Mimicry ; 
but do you think, upon the whole, they 
+ would be much profized or altered? 
„ Ireplied, I thought not. And do you 
perceive the ſame, ſaid he, with reſpect to 
Man? Or does not Experience ſhew us the 
d very reverſe? Is not Education capable of 
to moulding us into any thing of making 
us greatly Good, or greatly Bad; greatly 
Mee, or greatly Abſurd ? The Fact, 
ſaid I, is indiſputable, 


= Mark then, ſaid he, the Difference 
between Human Powers and Brutal—The 
Leading Principle of BxurꝝEs appears to 
tend in each Species to one ſingle Purpoſe— 
to this, in general, it uni/ormly arrives; and 


M here, 
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Part I. here, in general, it as uniformly ſtop—it 
w—Y— needs no Precepts or Diſcipline to inſtru 
it; nor will it eaſily be changed, or admit 4 
different Direction. On the contrary, the 
Leading Principle of Man is capable of in- 

finite Diretions—is convertible to all forts 

of Purpoſes—equal to all forts of SubjeFi— 
neglected, remains ignorant, and void of 
every Perfection cultivated, becomes 
adorned with Sciences and Arts—can raiſe 
us to excel, not only Brutes, but our own 
Kind with reſpect to our other Powers and 
Faculties, can inſtruct us how to / them, 
as well as thoſe of the various Natures, 
which we ſee exiſting around us. In: 
word, to oppoſe the two Principles to each 
other—The Leading Principle of Man, is 
Mult iform „Originally Uninſtructed, Pliant 
and Docil the Leading Principle of Brute 
is Uniform, Originally Inſtructed; but, in 
moſt Inſtances afterward, Inflexible and 
Indocil——Or does not Experience plainly 
ſhew, and confirm the Truth of what we 
aſſert ? I made anſwer, it did. 
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: You allow then, ſaid he, the Human Part J. 
Principle; and the Brutal, to be things of 


different Idea. Undoubtedly. Do 
they not each then deſerve a different Ap- 
pellation ? I ſhould think fo. Sup- 
poſe therefore we call the Human Principle 
REAsoN; and the Brutal, IxsTI NCT: 
would you object to the Terms? I re- 
plied, I ſhould not. If not, continued 
he, then Reaſon being peculiar to Man, of 
all the Animals inhabiting this Earth, may 
we not affirm of Him, by way of Diſtinc- 
tion, that He is a Rational Animal? 

I replied; We might juſtly. 


LE this teo then be remembered, ſaid 
he, in the Courſe of our Inquiry, that Max 
is by Naturea RATION AL ANIMAL. 

I promiſed it ſhould. 


$ 14. In conſequence of this, ſaid he, as 
often as there is Occaſion, I ſhall appeal as 
well to Reaſon, as to Nature, for a Standard. 
What, ſaid I, do you mean by Nature? 
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Part I. 
and various. As it ſtands at preſent op- 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Its Meanings, replied he, are many 


poſed, it may be enough perhaps to ſay, 
that Nature is that, which 1s the Cauſe of 
every thing, except thoſe Things alone, which 
are the immediate Effects of Reaſon. In 
other words, whatever is not Reaſon, or 
the Effect of Reaſon, we would conſider as 
Nature, or the Effect of Nature. I an- 
ſwered, as he fo diſtinguiſhed them, I 
thought he might juſtly appeal to either. 


AnD yet, continued he, there is a re- 
markable Dzfference between the Standard 
of Reaſon, and that of Nature; a Diffe- 
rence, which at no time we ought to for- 
get. What Difference, ſaid I, do you 
mean? It is this, anſwered he In 
Nature, the Standard is ſought from among 
the Many; in Reaſon, the Standard is ſought 
from among the Few. You muſt ex- 
plain, ſaid I, your Meaning, for I muſt 
confels you ſeem obſcure. 


A DIALOGUE. 


of ſome internal Part Todiſcover this, 
would you not inſpect a Number of Indi- 
viduals? I ſhould. And would you 
not inform yourſelf, what had been diſ- 
covered by others? I ſhould. And 
ſuppoſe, after all, you ſhould find a Multi- 
tude of Inſtances for one Structure, and a 
Te ſingular for a different : By which 
would you be goyerned ? By the Mul- 
titude, faid I, undoubtedly. Thus then 
continued he, in Nature the Standard, you 


ſee, exiſts among the many. I replied, 
it had ſo appeared. 


In 
9 AND what, faid he, were we to ſeek 
ht the Perfection of Sculpture, or of Paint- 


ing? Where ſhould we inquire then? — 
Among the zumerous common Artiſts, or 
among the few and celebrated? Among 
the Few, ſaid I. What if we were to 
ſeek the Perfection of Poetry, or Oratory— 
Where then? Among the Few ſtill. 


M 3 | What 


Tus then, ſaid he——Suppoſe, as an Part * 
Anatomiſt, you were ſeeking the Structure 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 
What if we were to ſeek the Per- 


—— fe&tion of true Argument, or a ſound 


Logic——Where then ? Still among 
the Few, And 1s not true Argument, 
or a ſound Logic, one of Regſon's greateſt 
Per fettions ? It is. You ſee then, 
continued he, whence the Standard of 
Reaſon is to be ſought. It is from among 
the Few, as we ſaid before, in contradi- 
ſtinction to the Standard of N ature. 

I confeſs, ſaid I, it appears ſo. 


AND happy, ſaid he, for us, that Provi- 
dence has ſo ordered it — happy for us, that 
what is Rational, depends not on the Multi- 
tude; or is to be tried by ſo pitiful a Teſt, as 
the bare counting of Noſes. It is happy, 
faid I, indeed—But whence pray the Dif- 


ference? Why are the Many to determine 


in Nature, and the Few only, in Reaſon? 

To diſcuſs this at large, ſaid he, 
would require ſome time. It might in- 
ſenſibly perhaps draw us from our preſent 
Inquiry. I will endeavour to give you the 
Reaſon, in as few words as poſſible ; which 


ſhould they chance to be obſcure, be not 
| yop 


A D1iAaLlLoGuUusr. 


too ſolicitous for an Explanation. Part J. 
I begged him to proceed his own way. 


Tux Caſe, ſaid he, appears to be this 
In Natural Works and Natural Operations, 
we hold but one Efficient Cauſe, and that 
conſummately 0e This Cauſe in every 
Species recognizing what is beſt, and work- 
ing ever uniformly according to this Idea of 
Perfection, the Productions and Energies, in 
every Species where it acts, are for the 
moſt part {miliar and exactly correſpondent. 
If an Exception ever happen, it is from 
ſome hidden higher Motive, which tran- 
ſcends our Comprehenſion, and which is 
ſeen ſo rarely, as not to injure the general 
Rule, or render it doubtful and precarious. 
On the contrary, in the Productions and 
Energies of Reaſon, there is not one Cauſe 
but 7nfinite—-as many indeed, as there are 
Agents of the Human Kind. Hence Truth 
being but one, and Error being infinite, and 
Agents infinite alſo : what wonder they 
ſhould oftener miſs, than hit the Mark ?— 
that Multitudes ſhould fail, where one alone 

M 4 ſuc- 
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Part I. ſucceeds, and Truth be only the Poſſeſſion 

of the choſen, fortunate Few ? You 
ſeem to have explained the Difficulty, 
faid I, with ſufficient Perſpicuity. 


LrtT us then go back, faid he, and re- 
collect ourſelves; that we may not forget, 
what it is we are ſeeking. I replied, 
Moſt willingly. We have been ſeek- 
ing, continued he, the Sovereign Good. In 
conſequence of this Inquiry, we have diſ- 
covered—that all Things whatever ex ift to 
the Human Species i in the Relations of either 
Purſuable, Avoidable, or Indi gerent. To 
determine theſe Relations with Accuracy 
we have been ſcrutinizing the Human 
Nature ; and that, upon this known 
Maxim, that every Species was its own 
proper Standard ; and that where the Value 
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of this Scrutiny has been that we have 
firſt agreed Man to be a Social Animal; 
and ſince, to be a Rational. So that if we 


5 of Things was dubious, there the Species was 
| ; f to be ſtudied, and the Relations to be deduced, 
by which naturally flow from it. The Reſult 
is 


can 


DAL OG U R. 


can be content with a deſcriptive, conciſe Part J. 
| Sketch of Human Nature, it will amount 
to this— that Man 1s A SocflAlLl Ra- 


TIONAL ANIMAL. I anſwered, it 


had appeared ſo, 


$ 15. Ir then, ſaid he, we purſue our 


: Diſquiſitions, agreeably to this Idea of Hu- 
man Nature, it will follow that all Things 
uill be Purſuable, Avoidable, and Indiffe- 
rent to Man, as they reſpect the Being 
and Welfare of ſuch a Social, Rational 
Animal. I replied, They muſt. 


NoTHING therefore in the firſt place, 


; faid he, can be Purſuable, which is de- 
= /iruftive of Society. It cannot. 


Acts therefore of Fraud and Rapine, and 
all acquired by them, whether Wealth, 
Power, Pleaſure, or any thing, are evi- 
dently from their very Character not fit 
to be purſued. They are not. 
But it is impoſſible not to purſue many 
ſuch things, unleſs we are furniſhed with 
ſome Habit or Diſpo/ition of Mind, by 
which 
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Part I. which we are induced to render to all Men 
ny heir own, and to regard the Welfare, and 
Intereſt of Society. It is impoſſible, 
But the Habit or Diſþo/ition of ren- 
dering to all their own, and of regarding 
the Welfare and Intereſt of Society, is 
JusTICE. It is. We may there- F 
fore fairly conclude, that Nothing is natu- 
rally Purſuable, but what is either correſpon- 
dent to Fuſtice, or at leaſt not contrary. 
I confels, ſaid I, fo it appears. 
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Bor farther, ſaid he—It is poſſible we 
may have the beſt Diſpoſition to Society ; 
the moſt upright Intentions; and yet thro 
Want of Ability to diſcern, and know the 
Nature of Particulars, we may purſue 
many things inconſiſtent, as well with our 
Private Intereſt, as the Public. We may 
even purſue what is Rzg/f, and yet purſue 
it in ſuch a manner, as to find our Endea- 
vours fruitleſs, and our Purpoſes to fail. 

I anſwered, it was poflible. 
But this would ill befit the Character of a 
Rational Animal. It would. It is 
6 neceſ- 
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how to diſcern the real Difference of all 


1» © 
| | Particulars, and ſuggeſting the proper 
i: Means, by which we may either avoid or 


obtain them. It is. And what is 
this, think you, but PrUDeNcs ? 

E believe, ſaid I, it can be no other. 

© If it be, ſaid he, then it is evident from 
this Reaſoning, that Nothing can be purſu- 
able which is not correſpondent to Prudence. 
| I replied, He had ſhewn it could not. 


& Bur farther ſtill, ſaid he—lt is poſſible 
vue may neither want Prudence, nor Juſtice 
to direct us; and yet the Impulſes of Appe- 
tite, the Impetuofities of Reſentment, the 
Charms and Allurements of a thouſand flat- 
tering Objects, may tempt us, in ſpite of 
ourſelves, to purſue what is both [mpru- 
dent, and Unjuſt. They may. But 
if ſo, it is neceflary, would we purſue as 
becomes our Character, that we ſhould be 
turniſhed with ſome Habit, which may 
moderate our Exceſſes ; which may temper 

our 


© neceſſary therefore, we ſhould be furniſhed part I. 
with ſome Habit or Faculty, inſtructing us =—w— 
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172 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. our Actions to the Standard of a Social 

—r— Sate, and to the Intereſt and Welfare, not 
of a Part, but of the ole Man. 
Nothing, ſaid I, more neceſſary. And 
what, ſaid he, can we call this Habit, but 
the Habit of TEmPERANCE ? Yau 
name it, ſaid I, rightly. If you think 
ſo, replied he, then Nothing can be Pur- 
ſuable, which is not either correſpondent ty 
Temperance, or at leaſt not contrary. 
I replied, fo it ſeemed, 
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ONcE more, continued he, and we hare 
done—It is poſſible that not only Reſentment 
and Appetite, not only the Charms and Al- 
lurements of external Objects, but the Ter- 
rors too, and Dread of them may marr tle E 
Reęctitude of aur Purpoſes. It is poſſible. 

Tyranny and Superſtition may a- 
fail us on one hand; the Apprehenſions df 5 
Ridicule, and a Faſſe Shame on the other 
It is expedient, to withſtand theſe, we ſhould 
be armed with ſome Habit, or our wiſeſt, 
beſt Purſuits may elſe at all times be de- 
feated. They may. And what i |M 
that 


A DIALOGUE. 


that generous, manlike and noble Habit, Part I. 
t which ſets us at all times above Fear and 
Danger; what is it but FoRTITUDE ; 


I replied, it was no other. If fo 


then, continued he, beſides our former 
# Concluſions, Nothing farther can be pur- 
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© ſuable, as our Inquiries now have ſhewn 


us, which is not either correſpondent to For- 
titude, or at leaſt not contrary. I admit, 
faid I, it can not. | 


OBsERvE then, ſaid he, the Sum, the 
Amount of our whole Reaſoning No- 


| thing is truly Purſuable to ſuch an Animal as 


Man, except what is correſpondent, or at 
leaſt not contrary, to JUSTICE, PRUDENCE, 
TEMPERANCE and FORTITUDE. I al- 
low, ſaid I, it appears ſo. But if no- 


thing Purſuable, then nothing Avoidable or 
Indiſterent, but what is tried and eſtimated 
after the /ame manner. For Contraries are 
ever recognized thro' the ſame Habit, one 
witch another. The ſame Logic judges of 
8 Truth and Falſhood; the ſame Muſical 
Art, of Concord and Diſcord, So the ſame 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. Mental Habitudes, of Things Av9idableand 
my Purſuable.. 


I replied, it appeared pto- 
bable. 


To how unexpected a Concluſion then, 
ſaid he, have our Inquiries inſenſibly led 
us ?——In tracing the Source of Human 
Action, we have eſtabliſhed it to be thoſt 
FouRx GRAND VIRTUES, which at 


eſteemed, for their Importance, the ver 


HinGEs OF ALL MoRALITY, 
We have. 


Bur if fo, it ſhould follow, that a Li 
whoſe Purſuings and Avoidings are go- 
verned by theſe Virtues, is that True ani 
Rational Life, which we have ſo long 
been ſeeking ; that Lyfe, where the Yah 
of al! things is juſtly meaſured by thoſe Reli. 


tions, which they bear to the Natural Fram : 


and real Conſtitution of Mankind—in fewet 
Words, A Liege or VIRTUE appears to 


be THE LIFE ACCORDING To N- 


TURE. It appears ſo, 


Bur i 
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Bur in ſuch a Life every Purſuit, every Part I. 
# Avoiding, (to include all) every Action will 
of courle admit of being rationally juſtified. 


It will. But That, which being 
Done, admits of a Rational Juſtification, is 
the Eſſence or genuine Character of an 
Office, or Mok AL DuTy. For thus long 
ago it has been defined by the beſt “ Au- 
thorities. Admit it. If fo, then 
A LiFE ACCORDING To VIRTUE, is 
A LIFE ACCORDING To MeoRAL Op- 
FICES OR DUTIES. It appears ſo. 

But we have already agreed it, to 


de a Life according to Nature. We 


have. Obſerve then: A LIFE Ac- 
CORDING TO VIRFUE, ACCORDING TO 
Moral OrFices, and ACCORDING TO 
NaTuRE, mean all THE SAME THING, 
tho' varied in the Expreſſion. Your 
Remark, ſaid I, ſeems juſt. 


$ 16. We need never therefore, re- 
plied he, be at a loſs how to chuſe, tho 
the 


6 


* By Tulh in his Offices, and by other Authors 
of Antiquity. 
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Part I. the Objects of Choice be ever ſo infinite 
and diverſified. As far as nothing is in- 


tioned, have put us in Poſſeſſion of all that 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


conſiſtent with ſuch a Life and ſuch a Cha- 
racler, we may jultly ſet Exiſtence before 
Death ; prefer Health to Sickneſs ; Inte- 
grity of the Limbs, to being maimed and 
debilitated ; Pleaſure to Pain ; Wealth to 
Poverty ; Fame to Diſhonour ; Free Go- 
vernment to Slavery; Power and Magi- 
ſtracy, to SubjeCtion and a private State 
Univerſally, whatever tends either to Being, 
or to Well- Being, we may be juſtified, when 
we prefer to whatever appears the con- 
trary. And when our ſeveral Energies, 
exerted according to the Virtues juſt men- 


we require: when we enjoy, /ubjoined tos 
right and honeſt Mind, both Health of Body, 
and Competence of Externals : what can 
there be wanting to complete our Happineſs; 
to render our State perfectly conſonant 10 
Nature; or to give us a more Sovereign 
Good, than that which we now enjoy? 
Nothing, replied I, that I can at preſent 
think of, 


THERE 
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THERE would be nothing indeed, ſaid Part I. 
he, were our Energies never to fail; ” 
all our Endeavours to be ever crowned with 
due Succeſs. But ſuppoſe the contrary— 
Suppoſe the worſt Succeſs to the moſt up- 
right Conduct; to the wiſeſt Rectitude of 
Energies and Actions. It is poſſible, nay 
Experience teaches us it is too often fact, 
that not only the Purſuers of what is con- 
trary to Nature, but that thoſe who purſue 
nothing but what is ſrictiy congruous to it, 
may miſs of their Aims, and be fruſtrated 
in their Endeavours. Inquiſitors and Monks 
may deteſt them for their Virtue, and 
& purſue them with all the Engines of 
Malice and Inhumanity. Without theſe, 
Peſts may afflict their Bodies; Inunda- 
tions o'erwhelm their Property; or what 
is worſe than Inundations, either Ty- 
rants, Pirates, Heroes, or Banditti. They 
may ſee their Country fall, and with 
it their braveſt Countrymen ; themſelves 
pillaged, and reduced to Extremities, or 
N periſhing 
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178 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. periſhing with the reſt in the general 
= Maſlacre. 
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— * cadit & Riphens, juſtiſſimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, & ſervantiſſimus æqui. 


It muſt be owned, faid I, this has too often 
been the Caſe. 


Or grant, continued he, that theſe 
greater Events never happen that the 
Part allotted us, be not in the Tragedy of 
Life, but in the Comedy. Even the Comic 
Diſireſſes are abundantly irkſome 
Domeſtic Jars, the ill Offices of Neigh- 
bours——Suſpicions, Jealoufies, Schemes 
defeated The Folly of Fools ; the 
Knavery of Knaves; from which, as Mem- 
bers of Society, it is impoſſible to detach 
ourſelves. 


WHERE 


8 EN EI. I. 2. ver. 426. 
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placed HayPINEss, after much Inquiry, in 
ATTAINING the primary and juſt Requiſites 
of our Nature, by a Conduct ſuitable toVirtne 
and Moral Office. But as to correſponding 
with our Pre-conceptions (which we have 
made the Teſt) does this Syſtem correſpond 
better, than thoſe others, which we have 
rejected: Has it not appeared from various 
Facts, too obvious to be diſputed, that in 
many Times and Places it may be abſolutely 
unattainable? That in many, where it 
exiſts, it may in a moment be cancelled, and 
| put irretrievably ft of our Power, by 
Events not to be reſted? If this be certain, 
and I fear it cannot be queſtioned, our 
ſpecious long Inquiry, however accurate 
we may believe it, has not been able to 
ſhew us a Good, of that Character which 
ve require; a Goop Durable, Indepriv- 
able, and Accommodate to every Circum- 
Janc. Far from it—-OurS peculations 


ET Is (I 


WHERE then ſhall we turn; or what part J. 
have we to imagine? We have at length 
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Part I. (I think) rather lead us to that /ow Opinios 
of Happineſs, which you may remember 
you * expreſſed, when we firſt began the 
ſubject. They rather help to prove to us, 
that inſtead of a Sovereign Good, it is the 
more probable ſentiment, Zhere 7s no ſuci 
Good at all. I ſhould indeed, ſaid I, 
fear ſo. For where, continued he, } 
lies the difference, whether we purſue 
what is congruous to Nature, or not con- 
gruous ; if the Acquifition of one be as aif- 
ficult, as of the other, and the Poſſeſſion of 
both equally doubtful and precarious ? lM 
Ceſar fall, in attempting his Country's 
Ruin; and Brutus fare no better, who only 
fought in its Defence? It muſt be 
owned, ſaid I, theſeare melancholy Truths, 
and the Inſtances, which you alledge, to 
well confirm them. 
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WIx were in the midſt of theſe ſeriou : 
Thoughts, deſcanting upon the Hardſhip 
and 
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and Miſeries of Life, when by an Inci- Part I. 
dent, not worth relating, our Speculations 


were interrupted. Nothing at the time, 
I thought, could have happened more un- 
luckily our Queſtion perplexed its 
Iſſue uncertain—and myſelf impatient to 
know the Event. Neceſſity however was 
not to be reſiſted, and thus for the preſent 
our Inquiries were poſtponed, 
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A DIALOGUE. 


„ 


PART the SECOND. 


—Y 


N RU T Us periſhed untimely, and part II. 
B Cæſar did no more Theſe Words 
I] was repeating the next Day to 
8 myſelf, when my Friend appeared, and 
chearfully bade me Good- Morrow. I could 
N not return his Compliment with an equal 
Gaiety, being intent, ſomewhat more than 
uſual, on what had paſſed the day before. 
: Seeing this, he propoſed a Walk into the 
Fields, The Face of Nature, faid he, 
will perhaps diſpel theſe Glooms. No 
Aſſiſtance, on my part, ſhall be wanting, 


N 4 you 


184 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. you may be aſſured. I accepted his Pro. 
= poſal; the Walk began; and our former 
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Converſation inſenſibly renewed. 

BRU Tus, ſaid he, periſhed untimely, and 
Cæſar did no more. It was thus, as T re- 
member, not long ſince you were expreſ- 
ſing yourſelf. And yet ſuppoſe their For- 


i | tunes to have been exactly paralleſ—— 
| 3 | Which woyld you haye preferred? Would 
* you have been Cæſar or Brutus! 
* f , Brutus, replied I, beyond all Controverſy, 
h 10 He aſked me, Why? Where was the Dit- 
4 ference, when their Fortunes, as we now 
P \ | ſo ppoled them, were conſidered as the ſame? 
1 There ſeems, ſaid I, abſtract from 
5 | I N their Fortunes, ſamething, I know not what, 
1 intrinſicallj preferable in the Life and Cha- 
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racter of Brutus. If that, ſaid he, be 
true, then muſt we derive it, not from the 
Succeſs of his Endeavours, but from their 
Truth and Refitude. He had the Comfort 


to be conſcious, that his Cauſe was a juſt Þ 
one. It was impcſlible the other ſhould 
ws have 
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have any ſuch Feeling. I believe, Part II. 
ſaid I, you have explained it, 8 


SpPPosE then, continued he, (it is but 
merely an Hypotheſis) ſuppoſe, I ſay, we 
were to place the SOVEREIGN Goo in ſuch 


E & Nectitude of Conduti—in the Cod puer 


merely, and not in the EVENT. Suppoſe 
we were to fix our HAPPIN ESS, 70t in the 
aclual Atlaiument of that Health, that Per- 
fection of a Social State, that fortunate 
Concurrence of Externals, which is con- 
gtuous to our Nature, and which we have 
a Right all to purſue; but ſolely fix it 7 
the mere DoiNG whatever is correſpondent 
to ſuch an End, even tho' we never attain, 
or are near attaining it. In fewer words 
What if we make our Natural State Zhe 
Standard only to determine our Conduct; and 
place our Happineſs in the Rectitude of this 
Conduct alone — On ſuch an Hypotheſis 
(and we conſider it as nothing farther) we 
ſhould not want a Good perhaps, 70 cor- 
reſpond to our Pre-conceptions ; for this, it is 
evident, would be correſpondent to them 
all. 


| A 186 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
i Part II. all. Your Doctrine, replied J, is ſo 
3 new and ſtrange, that tho' you have been 
; HR copious in explaining, I can hardly yet 
74 comprehend you. 
FH. 1 Ir amounts all, ſaid he, but to this—- 
| 4 Place your Happineſs, where your Praiſ 
Fe +4 is. I aſked, Where he ſuppoſed 
4535 that ? Not, replied he, in the Plea- 
13 ſures which you feel, more than your 
02} Diſgrace lies in the Pain not in the 
ly , caſual Proſperity of Fortune, more than 
170 your Diſgrace in the caſual Adverſity 
1 but in juſt complete Action throughout every 
17: Part of Life, what ever be the Face 
1 . Things, whether favourable or the con- 
. A I trary. 
* 
% \ Bur why then, ſaid I, ſuch Accuracy 
| 4 : about Externals? So much Pains to be in- 
# bi formed, what are Purſuabl:, what Avoid- 


„ able? It behoves the Pilot, replied he, 


* to know the Seas and the Winds 5 the 
44 Nature of Tempeſts, Calms, and Tides, 
S, | . 5 0 

. | They are the Subjects, about which his Art 
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is converſant. Without a juſt Experience part IT, 
of them, he can never prove himſelf a 
Artiſt. Yet we look not for his Reputa- 


ian either in fair Gales, or in adverſe 
but in the Skr/fulneſs of his Conduct, be theſe 


Events as they happen. In like manner 
fares it with this the Moral Artiſt. He, for 


et 


_ 


ed a Subject has the Whole of Human Life—— 
- Health and Sickneſs ; Pleaſure and Pain ; 
ur with every other poſſible Incident, which 
ne | can befal him during his Exiſtence. If his 


g Knowledge of all theſe be accurate and 
exact, ſo too muſt his Conduct, in which 
we place his Happineſs. But if this Know- 


8] | 

o . ledige be de fective, muſt not his Conduct be 

. defective alſo ? I replied, ſo it ſhould 
. ſeem. And if his Conduct, then "oo 
W Happineſs ? It is true. 


& You ſee then, continued he, even tho 
| Externals were as nothing ; tho' it was true, 
5 in their own Nature, they were neither 
Cod nor Evil; yet an accurate Knowledge 
a of Fee} is, from our Hypotheſis, abſolutely 
; neceſſary. 
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Part II. necęſſary. 
proved it. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Indeed, ſaid I, you have 


He continued—lInferior Artiſts may be 
at a ſtand, becauſe they want Materials, 
From their S7ubborneſs and Intrafability, 
they may often be diſappointed. But 28 
long as Lyfe is paſſing, and Nature con- 
tinues to operate, the Moral Artiſt of Life 
has at all times, all he defires. He can 
never want a Subject fit to exerciſe him in 
his proper Calling ; and that, with this 
happy Motive to the Conſtancy of his 
Endeavours, that, the croſſer, the harſher, 
the more untoward the Events, the greater 
his Praiſe, the more illuſtrious his Repu- 
tation. 


ALL this, ſaid I, is true, and cannot be 
denied. But one Circumſtance there ap- 
pears, where your Similes ſeem to fail. 
The Praiſe indeed of the Pilot we allow 


to be in his Conduct; but it is in the Succe/s 


of that Conduct, where we look for his 


Happineſs. If a Storm ariſe, and the Ship 
| be 


4A DiartroGcvuse. 


be loſt, we call him not happy, how well Part IT. 
ſoever he may have conducted. It is then Ya 


only we congratulate him, when he has 
reached the defired Haven. _ Your 
Diſtinction, ſaid he, is juſt. And it is here 
lies the noble Prerogative of Moral Artiſts, 
above all others—But yet I know not how 


- | to explain myſelf, I fear my Doctrine will 


appear ſo ſtrange. You may proceed, 
ſaid I, ſafely, ſince you advance it but as an 


Hypothefis. 


Tnvs then, continued he—-The End 
in other Arts is ever diflant and removed. 
It conſiſts not in the mere Conduct, much 
leſs in a ingle Energy; but is the juſt Re- 
ſult of many Energies, each of which are 
eſſential to it. Hence, by Obſtacles un- 
avoidable, it may often be retarded: Nay 
more, may be fo embarraſſed, as never poſ- 
/ibly to be attained. But in the Moral Art 
of Life, the very ConDucT is the Exp; 
the very Conduct, I ſay, itſelf, throughout 
every its mnuteſt Energy; becauſe each of 
theſe, however minute, partake as truly of 

Rectitude, 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. Recbitude, as the /arge/t genie of then, 
- when conſidered collectively. Hence of 


all Arts is this the only one perpetually 
complete in every Inſtant, becauſe it needs 
not, like other Arts, Time to arrive at that 
Perfection, at which in every Inſtant it is 
arrived already, Hence by Duration it is 
not rendered either more or leſs perfect; 
Completion, like Truth, admitting of no 
Degrees, and being in no ſenſe capable of 
either Inten/ion or Remiffion. And hence 
too by neceſſary Connection (which is x 
greater Paradox than all) even that Happi. 
neſs or Sovereign Good, the End of this 
Moral Art, is itſelf too, in every In/lant, 
Con ſummate and Complete; is neither heighs 
tened or diminiſhed by the Quantity of its 
Duration, but is the ſame to its Enjoyers, 
for a Moment or a Century. 


Uro this I ſmiled. He aſked me 
the Reaſon. It is only to obſerve, ſaid], 


the Courſe of our Inquiries—-A new Hy: 
potheſis has been advanced—— Appearing 


ſomewhat ſtrange, 'it is deſired to be ex- ; 
plained— 
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plained—-You comply with the Requeſt, Part II. 
and in purſuit of the Explanation, make 


it ten times more ohſcure and unintelligible, 


than before. It is but too often the 
Fate, ſaid he, of us Commentators. But 


you know in ſuch caſes what is uſually 


done. When the Comment will not ex- 


T 
8 
3, 
* 
: 


plain the Text, we try whether the Text 


will not explain itſelf. This Method, it is 


poſſible, may aſſiſt us here. The Hypo- 
theſis, which we would have illuſtrated, 
was no more than this—— That the Sove- 


© reign Good lay in Rectitude of Conduct; and 


chat this Good correſponded to all our Pre- 
W conceptions. Let us examine then, whether, 
upon trial, this Correſpondence will appear 
to hold; and, for all that we have advanced 
© lince, fuffer it to paſs, and not perplex us. 


Agreed, faid I, willingly, for now 


1 hope to comprehend you. 


* 
A 


| 
| 
| 


* 


§ 2. RECOLLECT then, ſaid he. Do you 


not remember that one Pre-conception of the 
Sovereign Good was, to be accommodate to 
Wo! Times and Places? I remember it. 
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Part II. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


And is there any Time, or any Place, 


—r— whence Rectitude of Conduct may be ex- 


cluded? Is there not a right Action in 

Proſperity, a right Action in Adverſity?— 

May there not be a decent, generous, and 

laudable Behaviour, not only in Peace, in 

Power, and in Health; but in War, in 

Oppreſſion, in Sickneſs and in Death? 
There may. 


AND what ſhall we ſay to thoſe other 
Pre-conceptions—-to being Durable, Self- 
derived, and Indeprivable ? Can there be 
any Good fo Durable, as the Power of al. 
ways doing right? Is there any Good con- 
ceivable, ſo intirely beyond the Power if 
others* Or, if you heſitate, and are doubt: 
ful, I would willingly be informed, int 
what Circumſtances may Fortune throw: 


brave and honeſt Man, where it ſhall nt 
be in his Power to act bravely and honeſtly ; 


If there are no ſach, then Ref;tude of Con 
duct, if a Good, is a Good Indeprivable. 
I confels, ſaid I, it appears fo. 
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Bur farther, ſaid he——Another Pre- Patt II. 
conception of the Sovereign Good was, to be.. 
| Agrecable to Nature. It was. And 
can any thing be more agreeable to a 
Rational and Social Animal, than Rational 
and Social Conduct? Nothing. But 
Recritude of Conduct is with us Rational and 


| Social Conduct. It 1s; 


| Oxce more, continued he=--Anothet 
8 Pre-conception of this Good was, to be Con- 
ducive, not to Mere-being, but 79 Well- 
; being. Admit it. And can any 


thing, believe you, conduce ſo probably to 
the Well- being of à Rational Social Animal, 


EE the right Exerciſe of that Reaſon; and of 


thoſe Social Affectiong!? Nothing. 
And what is this ſame Exerciſe, but the 


| ow Rectitude of Conduct? Cettainly: 


§ 3. You ſee then, ſaid he, how well 
our Hypotheſis, being once admitted, tal- 
lies with our Original Pre-conceptions of 


che Sovereign Good. I replied, it in- 
Oo deed 
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194 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. deed appeared fo, and could not be denied. 
gut who, think you, ever dreamt of x 
Happineſs like this? A Happineſs depen- 
dent, not on the Succeſs, but on the Aim? 
Even common and ordinary Life, 
replied he, can furniſh us with Examples 
Aſk of the Sportſman where lies his En. 
Joyment? Aſk whether it be in the Poſ- 
Jeſſion of a flaughtered Hare, or Fox? He 
would reject, with Contempt, the very 
Suppoſition—-He would tell you, as well 
as he was able, that the Joy was in the 
Purſuit—in the Difficulties which are ob- 
viated ; in the Faults, which are retrieved; 
in the Conduct and Direction of the Chace 
thro' all its Parts—that the Completion of 
their Endeavours was fo far from giving 
them Joy, that inſtantly at that Period all 
their Joy was at an End. For Spott(- 
men, replied I, this may be no bad Rea- 
ſoning. It is not the Sentiment, ſaid he, 
of Sportſmen alone. The Man of Gal- 
lantry not unoften has been found to think 
after the ſame manner. 
= Meus efi amor huic fimilis; nam 


I Tyra. 
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7; ranſuolat in medio pgſita, 8 7 igientia Part Ha 


: Þ captat *, 1 


ro theſe we may add the Tribe of Buil- 
ders and Projectors. Or has not yout own 
| Experience informed you of Numbers, 
who, in the Building and Laying-out, have 
expreſſed the higheſt Delight ; but ſhewn 
the utmoſt Indifference to the Ręſult of their 
Labours, to the Manſion or Gardens, when 
once finiſhed and complete? 


Tux Truth, ſaid I, of theſe Examples 
is not to be diſputed. But I could wiſh 
W your Hypotheſis had better than theſe to 
E ſupport it. In the ſerious View of Happi- 
1%, do you ever imagine there were any, 
8 who could fix it (as we ſaid before) not 
Jon the Succeſs, but on the Aim? 

More, even in this light; ſaid he, than 
perhaps at firſt you may imagine. There 
8 are Inſtances innumerable of Men, bad as 


al- 1 ö 
„well as geod, who having fixed, as their 
ink 5 2 . 7 | . 
Aim, a certain Conduct of their own, have 
; O2 ſo 


* > Hem, Sat. II. L. 1. v. 107. 
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196 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. fo far attached their Welfare and Happineſs 
w—r— to it, as to deem all Events in its Proſecu- 
tion, whether fortunate or unfortunate, to 
be mean, contemptible, and zo? worthy their 


Regard, l called on him for Examples. 


Wuar think you, ſaid he, of the Aſ- 
ſaſſin, who ſlew the firſt Prince of Orange; 
and who, tho' brought by his Conduct to 
the moſt exquiſite Tortures, yet conſciou; 
of what he had done, could bear them all 
unmoved ? Or (if you will have a better 
Man) what think youof that ſturdy Roman, 
who would have diſpatched Porſenna; and 
who, full of his Deſign, and ſuperior to 
all Events, could thruſt a Hand into the 
Flames with the ſteadieſt Intrepidity? | 
I replied, That theſe indeed were very un- 


common Inſtances. | 

ATTEND too, continued he, to Epi- 
curus dying, the Founder of a Philoſophy, Þ 5 
little ſavouring of Entliufiaſin—— This | 3 


« Torite you (ſays he, in one of his Epiſtles) 
« while the laſt Day of Life is paſſing, ani 
« hat 
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; ee that a Happy One. The Pains indeed of Part II. 
© my Body are not capable of being heigh- = 
© tened. Yet to tlieſe we oppoſe that Foy of 


10 the Soul, which ariſes from the Memory 


, our paſt Speculations.” Hear him, 
= conſonant to this, in another Place aſſert- 
ing, that à Rational Adverſity was better 


than an Irrational Proſperity. 


AnD what think you ?——Had he not 


placed his Good and Happineſs in the ſup- 


poſed Rectitude of his Opinions, would he 
not have preferred Proſperity, at all rates, 
to Adver/ity ? Would not the Pains, of 
which he died, have made his Happineſs 
perfect Miſery ? And yet, you ſee, he 
diſowns any ſuch thing. The Memory of 
his paſt Life, and of his Philoſophical In- 
ventions were, even in the Hour of Death 
it ſeems, a Counterpoiſe to ſupport him. 

It muſt be owned, ſaid I, that you 
appear to reaſon juſtly. 


Pass from Epicurus, continued he, to 
Socrates. What are the Sentiments of that 
O 3 divine 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part IT. divine Man, ſpeaking of his own unjuſt 
W—— Condemnation ? ** O Crito, fays he, if i 
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he pleaſing to the Gods this way, then be 
** it this away.” And again——* Anytus 
* and Melitus, I grant, can kill me; but 
* to hurt or injure me, is beyond their 
* Power.” It would not have been be- 
yond it, had he thought his Welfare de- 
pendent on any thing they could do; for 
they were then doing their worſt—— 
Whence then was it beyond them ?—— 
Becauſe his Happineſs was derived not 
from 4297thout, but from within; not from 
the Succeſs, which perhaps was due to the 
Rectitude of his Life, but from that Recht. 
tude alone, every other thing diſregarded, 
He had not, it ſeeme, ſo far renounced his 
own Doctrine, as not to remember his 
former Words; that——* To whom ever 
e all things, conducive to Happineſs, are d- 
* rived ſolely, or at leaft nearly from him- 
« ſelf, and depend not on the Welfare or Þ 
** Adverſity of others, from the Variety if 

* whoſe Condition his own muſt vary alſo: 
tt He it is, who has prepared 70 himpelf the 
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00 moſt excellent of all Lives —He it is, who part II. 
« 1g the T. emperate, the Prudent. and tile 
grave it is, who, when Wealth or 
Children either come or are taken away» 
ill beſt obey the Wiſe Man's Precept. 
For neither will he be ſeen to grieve, nor 
© © to rejoice in exceſs, from the Truſt and 
Confidence which he has repoſed in himſelf.” 
ou have a Sketch at leaſt of his Mean- 
i ing, tho far below his own Actic and truly 
elegant Expreſſion. I grant, ſaid I, 
your Example; but this and the reſt are 
but fingle Inſtances. What are three or 


four in Number, to the whole of Human 
- = Kind? 


Ir you are for Numbers, replied he, 


| what think you of the numerous Race of 


Patriots, in all Ages and Nations, who have 


jñoyfully met Death, rather than deſert their 


Country, when in danger? They muſt 


have thought ſurely on another Happineſs 


than Succeſs, when they could gladly go, 


where they ſaw Death often inevitable, 


Or what think you of the many Martyrs 
O 4 for 


20 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. for Syſtems wrong as well as right, whe 

have dated defy the worſt, rather than 
ſwerve from their Belief ? You have 
brought indeed, faid I, more Example 
than could have been imagined. 


Bes1Dprs, continued he, what is that 
Comfort of a GOOD CoNnSCIENCE, cele- 
brated to ſuch a height in the Religion 
which we profeſs, but the Joy ariſing from 
a Conſcience of right Energies; a Con- 
ſcience of having done nothing, but what 
js conſonant to our Duty? 138 replied, 
It indeed appeared fo, 
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Even the Vulgar, continued he, re- 
ba | cognige a Good of this very Character, 
4 "2300 when they ſay of an Undertaking, tho' it 
| 1 i ſucceed not, that they are contented ; that 
* they have done their beſt, and can accuſe 
themſelves of nothing. For what is this 
but placing their Content, their Good, thei 
Happineſs, notin the Succeſs of Endeavours 
but in the Reclitude? If it be not the 
ReQitude which contents them, you mul 
tel 


* 
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tell me what it is elſe. It appears, Part IT. 
replied I, to be that alone. SE 


I mnoPE then, continued he, that 
tho' you accede not to this Notion of 
Happineſs, which I advance; you will at 
leaſt allow it not to be ſuch a Paradox, as 
at firſt you ſeemed to imagine. That 
indeed, replied I, cannot be denied you, 


EW ET YET "RA N * ad; 4 act 9 W Re 


n 


$ 4. GRANTING me this, ſaid he, you 
encourage me to explain myſelf We have 
ſuppoſed the Sovereign Good to lie in Recti- 
tude of Conduct. We have. And 
think you there can be Rectitude of Con- 
duct, if we do not Ave con/i/tently ? 
In what Senſe, ſaid I, would you be un- 
derſtood? To live conſiſtently, ſaid he, 
is the ſame with me, as To live agreeably to 
ſame one ſingle and conſonant Scheme, or Pur- 
& /o/e. Undoubtedly, faid I, without this, 
there can be no Rectitude of Conduct. 
All Rectitude of Conduct then, you ſay, 
ijmplies ſuch Conſiſtence. lt does. 
And does all Con/ifence, think you, imply 
ſuch 
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Part II. ſuch Rectitude? 
got? 


pears, ſaid I, neceſſary. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


I aſked him, Why 
It is poſſible, indeed it may, 
ſaid he, for aught we have diſcovered yet 
to the contrary, But what if it ſhould 
be found that there may be numberleſ 


Schemes, each in particular con/tent with 


z7/elf, but yet all of them different, and 


ſome perhaps contrary ? There may, you 


know, be a conſiſtent Life of Knavery, a 
well as a con/;/ient Liſe of Honeſty ; there 


may be a uniform Practice of Luxury, 2 


well as of Temperance, and Abſtemiouſ— 


neſs. Will the Conſiſtence, common to all 


of theſe Lives, render the Conduct in each, 


Tight # It appears, ſaid I, an Abſur- 


dity, that there ſhould be the ſame Recti- 


tude in two Contraries. If fo, ſaid he, 
we muſt look for ſomething more than 
mere Conſiſtence, when we ſearch for that 
Rectitude, which we at preſent talk of, 
A conſiſtent Life indeed is requiſite, but 


that alone is not enough. We muſt de- 
termine its peculizr Species, if we would | 
be accurate and exact, It indeed ap- 


NoR 


A DIALOGUE. 


© peculiar Confiſtence of Life be elſe, than a 
b Life, whole ſeveral Parts are not only con- 
ſonant to each other, but to the Nature 
alſo of the Being, by whom that Life has 
been adopted? Does not this laſt Degree 
| of Conſiſtence appear as requiſite as the 
© former + ? I anſwered, It could not be 
| otherwiſe, 

You ſee then, ſaid he, the true Idea 
of right Conduct. It is not, merely To 
live conſiſtentiy; but it is To live conſiſtently 
with Nature, Allow it. 


Bur what, continued he, Can we live 
| pon/iſtently with Nature, and be at a loſs 
how to behave ourſelves? We cannot. 

And can we know how to behave 
& ourſelves, if we know nothing of what 
W /:/als us; nothing of thoſe Things and 
: Events, which perpetually ſurround, and 
affect us? We cannot. You ſee 
ns then, 


GGG W : 


NoR is any thing, continued he, more Part II. 
eaſy to be diſcuſſed. For what can that 
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Part II. ſuch Rectitude? I aſked him, Why 
2 not? It is poſſible, indeed it mey, 


ſaid he, for aught we have diſcovered yet 


to the contrary, But what if it ſhould 
be found that there may be numberleſs 
Schemes, each in particular content with ; 
z:jelf, but yet all of them different, and 
ſome perhaps contrary ? There may, you} 
know, be a content Life of Knavery, 2s 


well as a cogſiſtent Liſe of Honeſty; there 


may be a uniform Practice of Luxury, as] 
well as of Temperance, and Abſtemiouſ. 


neſs. Will the Conſiſtence, common to ally 
of theſe Lives, render the Conduct in each, 


Tight ? It appears, faid I, an Abſor-l 
dity, that there ſhould be the ſame Recti- 


tude in two Contraries. If fo, faid he, 
we mult look for ſomething more than 


mere Con ſiſtence, when we ſearch for that 
Nectitude, which we at preſent talk of. 
A coniſtent Life indeed is requiſite, but 


that alone is not enough, We muſt de- 


termine its peculiar Species, if we would 


be accurate and exact. It indeed ap- 
pears, ſaid I, neceſſary. OY 


Nox 


A DIALOGUE. 


Nor is any thing, continued he, more Part II. 
aſy to be diſcuſſed. For what can that 


jeculiar Confitence of Life be elſe, than a 
Life, whoſe ſeveral Parts are not only con- 
ſonant to each other, but to the Nature 
iſo of the Being, by whom that Life has 
been adopted? Does not this 44% Degree 
of Conſiſtence appear as requiſite as the 
jormer ? I anſwered, It could not be 
therwiſe. 


You ſee then, ſaid he, the true Idea 
ef right Conduct. It is not, merely To 
Ive conſiſtently ; but it is To live con/iſtently 
wth Nature. Allow it. 


BuT what, continued he, Can we live 
mſently with Nature, and be at a loſs 
bow to behave ourſelves? We cannot. 

And can we know how to behave 
durſelves, if we know nothing of what 
Halt us; nothing of thoſe Things and 
Events, which perpetually ſurround, and 
ect us? We cannot, You ſee 

then, 
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204 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. then, continued he, how we are again j 

SY fallen inſenfibly into that Doctrine, which 
proves the Neceſſity of ſcrutinixing, and 
Knowing the Velue of Externals. I re4 
plied, it was true. If you aſſent, ſaid he 
to this, it will of courſe follow, that, .: 
live conſiſtently with Nature, is, To ln" 
agreeably to a juſt Experience of thoſe Thing 
which happen around us, It appears ſo u 


Bu r farther ſtill, ſaid he.—Think E 
any one can be deemed to live agreeabl) fe 
to ſuch Experience, if he ſelef not, a 
far as poſſible, the things moſt congrueu 
to his Nature? He cannot. Andb 
the ſame Rule, as far as poſſible, muſt h 
not reject ſuch as are contrary ? H 
muſt, And that not occaſionally, : 
Fancy happens to prompt; but ffeadi 
conflantly, and without Remiſſion. 
I ſhould imagine ſo. You judge, fal 
he, truly. Were he to act otherwiſe 
the leaſt inſtance, he would falfify hl 
Profeflions ; he would not live accordin 
to that Experience, which we now vp 


; A DiAaLlogGvue. 205 
Yo him to poſſeſs. I replied, He Part IT. 
b yould not. | — 


Ir ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, from 
hence, as a natural Conſequence of what 
ze have admitted, that the Eſſence of 
gut Conduct lay in SELECTION and 
kzJECTION, So, ſaid I, it has ap- 
red. And that ſuch Selection and 
lijeckion ſhould be conſonant with our pro- 
r Nature. It is true. And be 
kady and perpetual, not occaſional and in- 
errupted. It is true. But if this be 
he Eſſence of Right Conduct, then too it 
6 the Eſſence of our Sovereign Good; for 
n ſuch Conduct we have ſuppoſed this 
Good to conſiſt. We have. 


YEE then, ſaid he, the Reſult of our 
nquiry.—— The SovEREicn Goon, as 
waſtituted by Rectitude of Conduct, has, on 
ur ſtricteſt Scrutiny, appeared to be this 
To LIVE PERPETUALLY SELECTING, AS 
PAR AS POSSIBLE, WHAT IS CONGRUOUS 
% NATURE, AND REJECTING WHAT 18 
9 4 CON= 


0 


506 


Concerning HAPPINESS, | 


Part II. CONTRARY, MAKING OUR END T1: 
s SELECTING AND THAT REJECTING 


| dud, and this Conduct we have made — 


then are they Moral Offices or Duties 


ONLY. It is true, ſaid I, ſo it appears, | J 
$ 5. BEFoRE we haſten then farther] N 

aid he, let us ſtop to recollect, and leg 

whether our preſent Conclufions accord t 

with our former. We have now ſuppoſed 

the Sovereign Good to be Rectitude of Cons 


ſiſt in a certain Selecting and Rejefting, | 
We have. And do you not imaging 
that the Selecting and Ræjecting, which wel 
propoſe, as they are purely governed by | 
the Standard of Nature, are capable i 
every inſtance of being rationally juſti fea | 
I replied, I thought they were 
But if they admit a rational Fuſtification 


for thus * you remember yeſterday a Mora 
Office was defined. It was. Bu 
if ſo, To live in the Practice of them, wil 


Sup. p. 175. 
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he To live in the Diſcharge of Moral Offices. Part II. 


It will. But To live in the Dif 
Yilorge of 7heſe, is the ſame as Living ac- 


urding to Virtue, and Living according to 
Nature. It is. So therefore is 
Living in that Selection, and in that Rejec- 
tun, which we propoſe, It is. 


We need never therefore be at a loſs, 
ad he, for a Deſcription of the Sovk- 
won GooD.——We may call it, Rec- 
nUDE oF CONDUCT.——]f that be too 
ontracted, we may enlarge and ſay, it is— 
Jo LIVE PERPETUALLY SELECTING AND 
IEJECTING ACCORDING TO THE STAN= 
MRD OF OUR BEING. It we are for 
lil different Views, we may ſay it is 
lo LIVE IN THE DiscHARGE oF Mo- 
ul OrFicEs—To Liv ACCORDING To 
MTUuRE—— To LivE ACCORDING To 
run TO LIVE ACCORDING To 
VT EXPERIENCE OF THOSE THiNnGs, 
VHICH HAPPEN AROUND Us,——Like 
dme finiſhed Statue, we may behold it 
ry way; it is the ſame Object, tho? 
variouſly 
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208 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part IT. variouſly viewed ; nor is there a View, | 
—Y— but is natural, truly graceful, and en: | 


gaging. 


$9. ICANN Or deny, ſaid I, but 
that as you now have explained it, your 
Hypotheſis ſeems far more plauſible, than 
when firſt it was propoſed. You will 
believe it, ſaid he, more ſo ſtill, by con- 
ſidering it with more Attention. In the 
firſt place, tho' perhaps it eſteem nothing 
really Goop but VIR Tux, nothing real 
Evil, but Vice, yet it in no manner 
takes away the Difference, and Diſtindin 
of other Things. So far otherwiſe, it is 
for eſtabliſhing their Diſtinction to the 
greateſt Accuracy. For were this neglect- 
ed, what would become of Selection ant 
Rejection, thoſe important Energies, whic 
ars its very Soul and Eſſence? Were there 
noD1FFERENCE,therecould be no CHoIcCE 
It is true, ſaid I, there could not. 


AGAIN, ſaid he. It is no meagre, mor 
tifying Syſtem of Self-dental=—It ſuppteſſe 
| | n( 
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do Social and Natural Affections, nor takes Part 11, 
away any Social and Natural Relations - 
It preſcribes no Abſtainings, no Forbear- 
ances 6ut of Nature; no gloomy, ſad, and 
lnely Rules of Life, without which it is 
evident Men may be as honeſt as w*h, 
and be infinitely more uſeful and worthy 
Members of Society. It refuſes no Plea- 
ſure, not inconſiſtent with Temperance— 
It rejects no Gain, not inconſiſtent with 
fuſlice———Univerſally, as far as Virtue 
neither forbids nor difſuades, it endeavours 
to render Life, even in the mf vulgar 
Acceptation, as chearful, joyous, and eaſy 
is poſſible. Nay, could it mend the Condi- 
tion of Exiſtence in any the moft trivial Cir- 
cumſtance, even by adding to the ampleſt 
Pollefſions the pooreſt meaneſt Utenſil, it 
would in no degree contemn an Addition 
even ſo mean, Far otherwiſe—It would 
confider, that to neglect the leaſt Acqui- 
ition, when faitly in its power, would 
be to fall ſhort of that perfect and accurate 
Conduct, which it ever has in view, and 
on which alone all depends. 
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re 


Part IT. AND yet, tho' thus exact in every the 
e minuteſt Circumſtance, it gives us no Soli- 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


citude as to what Rank we maintzin in 
Life. Whether noble or ignoble, wealthy 
or poor; whether merged in Buſineſs, or 
confined to InaCtivity, it is equally conſiſtent 
with every Condition, and equally capable 
of adorning them all. Could it indeed 
choole its own Life, it would be always 
that, where moſt ſocial] Affections migh 
extenſively be exerted, and moſt done te 
contribute to the Welfare of Society. But 
if Fate order otherwiſe, and this be de 
nied; its Intentions are the ſame, its En- 
deavours are not wanting ; nor are the 
Social, Rational Powers forgotten, even! 
Times and Circumſtances, where they cal 
leaſt become conſpicuous, 


ly 
ful 


nel 


lik; 
lo 
En 
be 
the 
It re 
Is F 
trul 
but 
and 


Eve 
IT teaches us to conſider Life, as oF: 
ts 0 


great important Drama, where we hav! four 
each our Part allotted us to act. It tell Roc: 
us that our Happineſs, as Aﬀors in thi and 


Drama, conſiſts not in the Length of ou 
4 Part 
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Part, nor in the State and Dignity, but in Part IT, 
the ut, the decent, and the natural Per 


firmance. 


Ir its Aims are ſucceſsful, it is thankful 
to Providence. It accepts all the Joys, de- 
rived from their Succeſs, and feels them as 
fully, as thoſe who know 10 other Happi- 
es. The only Difference is, that having 
amore excellent Good in view, it fixes not, 
Ile the Many, its Happineſs on Succeſs 
lone, well knowing that in ſuch caſe, if 
Endeavours fail, there can be nothing left 
behind but Murmurings and Miſery. On 
he contrary, when this happens, it is then 
tretires into itſelf, and reflecting on what 
Fair, what is Laudable and Honeſt (the 
truly beatrfic Viſion, not of mad Enthuſiaſts, 
but of the Calm, the Temperate, the Wiſe 
nd the Good) it becomes ſuperiour to all 
Events; it acquieſces in the Conſciouſneſs of 
ts own Rectitude; and, like that Manſion 
bounded, not on the Sands, but on the 
Rock, it defies all the Terrors of Tempeſt 
ad Inundation. 
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212 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. §7. HERE he pauſed, and J took thi 
w— Opportunity to obſerve, how his Subjes 
had warmed him into a degree of Rap 
ture; how greatly it had raiſed both hi 
Sentiments and his Stile. No wonde 
ſaid he. Beauty of every kind excites ou 
Love and Admiration ; the Beauties « 
Art, whether Energies or Works; th 
Beauties of Nature, whether Animal « 
Inanimate. And ſhall we expect leſs fro 


this Supreme Beauty; this moral, menta 5 
and original Beauty; of which all the ref. 
are but as Types or Copres ? Not howllif dh 
ever by high Flights to loſe Sight of olſ * 
Subje&, the whole of what we have a th 
gued, may be reduced to this—— ie 
We 
Arr, Men yvussve Goop, and woul Ke 
be happy, if they knew how; not hapff Ke 
for Minutes, and miſerable for Hours, bY ©! 
happy, if poſſible, thro' every Part of tha li 
Exiſtence, Either therefore there i 
Good of this ſteady durable. Kind, or tht 
is none. If none, then all Good mult WM 


tranſit 
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tranfient and uncertain ; and if ſo, an Ob- Part IT. 
4 of loweſt Value, which can little de- 


ſerve either our Attention, or Inquiry. But 
if there be a better Good, ſuch a Good as 
we are ſecking ; like every other thing, it 
muſt be derived from ſome Cauſe ; and that 
Cauſe muſt be either external, internal, or 
mixt, in as much as except theſe three, 
there is no other poſſible. Now a ſteady, 
lurable Good, cannot be derived from an 
external Cauſe, by reaſon all derived from 
Externals muſt fluctuate, as they fluctuate. 


theTwo; becauſe the Part which is external 
will proportionally deſtroy its Eſſence. What 
then remains but the Cauſe internal; the 
jery Cauſe which we have ſuppoſed, when 
ve place the Sovereign Good in Mind; in 
Reitude of Conduct; in juſt Selecting and 
Rejecting? here ſeems indeed no 
other Cauſe, ſaid I, to which we can poſe 
idly aſſign it. | 


By the ſame Rule, not from a Mixture of 


Fox GIVE me then, continued he, 
hould I appear to boaſt———We have 
* proved, 
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Concerning HAPPINES 8. 


Part II. proved, or at leaſt there is an Appearance 
—— we have proved, that ether there is 26 
Goop except this of our own; or that, if | 
there be any other, it is not worthy our Re- 
gard. It muſt be confeſſed, faid I, 
you have ſaid as much, as the Subject ſeems | 


to admit. 


$ 8. By means then, ſaid he, of our 
Hypotheſis, behold one of the faireſt, and 
moſt amiable of Objects, behold Tur | 
TRUE AND PERFECT MAN: that Or- 
nament of Humanity; that Godlike Being; 


who, without regard either to Pleaſure or 
Pain, uninfluenced equally by either Profpe- 
rity or Adverſity, ſuperiour to the World and 
7ts beſt and worſt Events, can fairly reſt hi 
All upon the Reckitude of his own Conduct, 
can conftantly, and uniformly, and manfully 
maintain it; thinking that, and that alone, 
wholly ſufficient to make him happy. 


And do you ſeriouſly believe, ſaid J. 
there ever was ſuch a Character? And 
what, replied he, if I ſhould admit, there 

never 


Fo 
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never Was, is, or will be ſuch a Character? Part II. 
that we have been talking the whole time 


of a Being, not to be found ; 
A faultleſs Monſter, which the World neer 
ſow? 
Suppoſing, I ſay, we admit this, what then? 
Would not your Syſtem in ſuch acaſe, 
aid I, a little border upon the chimerical ? 
[ only aſk the Queſtion. ' You need 
not be ſo tender, he replied, in expreſſing 
yourſelf. If it be falſe, if it will not in- 
dure the Teſt, I am as ready to give it up, 
25 I have been to defend it. He muſt be a 
poor Philoſopher indeed, who, when he ſees 
Truth and a Syſtem at variance, can ever 
be ſolicitous for the Fate of a Syſtem. 


Bor tell me, I pray Do you object 
to mine, from its Perfection, or from its 
Inperfeion? From its being too excel- 
lent for Human Nature, and above it; or 
from its being too baſe, and below it ? 

It ſeems to require, ſaid I, a Perfection, 

to which no Individual ever arrived. 

That very Tranſcendence, ſaid he, is an 
P14 Argu- 
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216 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. Argument on its behalf. Were it of 4 . 

= Rank inferior, it would not be that Per. | 10 
fection, which we ſeck. Would you 
have it, ſaid I, beyond Nature? If you 
mean, replied he, beyond any particular or 
individual Nature, moſt undoubtedly ] 
would.—As you are a Lover of Painting, | 
you ſhall hear a Story on the Subject. 


« In ancient days, while Greece was | 
« flouriſhing in Liberty and Arts, a cele- | 
** brated Painter, having drawn many ex- 
ve cellent Pictures for a certain free State, 
*« and been generouſly and honourably re- 
* warded. for his Labours, at laſt made 
an Offer to paint them a Helen, as a 
“% Model and Exemplar of the moſt ex- 
r quiſite Beauty. The Propoſal was rea- 
* dily accepted, when the Artiſt informed 
* them, that in order to draw one Fair, 
it was neceſſary he ſhoald contemplate 
* many. He demanded therefore a Sight 
70 of all their fineſt Women. The State, 
te to aſſiſt the Work, aſſented to his Re- 
% queſt, They were exhibited before 

| « him; 
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him; he ſelected the moſt beautiful; Part II. 
« and from theſe formed his Helen, more = 
« beautiful than them all. 


You have heard the Fact, and what 

are we to infer ?—Or can there be any 
other Inference than this—that the Stan- 
dard of Perfection, with reſpect to the 
Beauty of Bodies, was not (as this Artiſt 
thought) fo be diſcovered in any Individual, 
but being diſperſed by Nature in Portions 
thro' the many, was from thence, and thence 
only, to be collected and recognized? 
It appears, ſaid I, he thought ſo. The 
Picture, continued he, is loſt, but we have 
Statues ſtill remaining. If there be Truth 
in the Teſtimony of the beſt and faireſt 
Judges, no Woman ever equalled the De- 
licacy of the Medicean Venus, nor Man the 
Strength and Dignity of the Farnhe/an 
Hercules. It is generally, ſaid I, fo 
believed. | 


% 


AND will you, ſaid he, from this unpa- 
nalelled and tranſcendent Excellence, deny 
theſe 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


4 

4 
I 
> 


Part II. theſe Works of Art to be truly and ſtrictly 
Natural? Their Excellence, replied I, 


muſt be confeſſed by All; but how they 
can be called fo ſtrictly Natural, I muſt 


own a little ſtartles me. That the 
Limbs and their Proportions, (aid he, are | 


ſelected from Nature, you will hardly I 
believe doubt, after the Story juſt related. , 

I replied, it was admitted. The | 
Parts therefore of theſe Works are Na. 
tural, They are. And may not 
the ſame be aſſerted, as to the Arrange- | 
ment of theſe Parts? Muſt not His too 
be natural, as it is analogous we know to 
Nature ? It muſt. If fo, then is 
the Whole, Natural. So indeed, ſaid | 


I. it ſhould ſeem. It cannot, replied 


he, be otherwiſe, if it be a Fact beyond 


diſpute, that the Mule is nothing more, 


than the Parts under ſuch Arrangement. 
Enough, ſaid I, you have ſatisfied me. 


Ix I have, ſaid he, it is but to transfer 


what we have aſſerted of this ſabardinate 


Beauty, to Beauty of a higher Order; it is 
but 


— 1 
a * * 4 PE — —_ * 8 
a. - * n * W _ 1 — 
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but to paſs from the External, to the Part II. 
Moral and Internal. For here we ſay, by vw—= 


parity of Reafon, that no where in any 
particular Nature is the perfect Character 
to be ſeen intire. Yet one is brave; an- 
other is temperate; a third is liberal; and 
fourth is prudent. So that in the Multi- 
tude of mixed imperſect Characters, as be- 
fore in the Multitude of imperfect Bodies, is 
expreſſed that IDEA, that MORAL STAN- 
DARD OF PERFECTION, by which a// are 
tried and compared to one another, and at 
aſt upon the whole are either juſtified or 
condemned—that Standard of Perfection, 
which cannot be but mf Natural, as it is 
purely collected from Individuals of Na- 
ture, and is the Teſt of all the Merit to 
which they afpire. I acknowledges 
fad I, your Argument. 


I MIGHT add, ſaid he, if there were 
Occaſion, other Arguments which would 
ſurprize you. I might inform you of the 
natural Pre-eminence, and high Rank of 


Specific Ideas; = that every Individual was 
but 


220 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. but their Type, or Shadow; 


rion; 


Philoſophy; and if you are ſatisfied with- 
out them, they are at beſt but ſuperfluous, 


Hz waited not for my Anſwer, but 
proceeded as follows. It is thus, faid 
he, have I endeavoured, as far as in my 
power, to give you an Idea of the perfet? 
Character: a Character, which Iam neither 
ſo abſurd, as to impute to myſelf ; nor {0 
rigorous and unfair, as to require of others. 

We have propoſed it only, as AN ExEM- 
PLAR 


that the | 
—y— Mind or Intellect was the Region of P/ | 

fibles ;—that what ever is Pofible, to the 

Mind actually It; nor any thing a Nor. } 

entity, except what implies a Contradic- | 
that the genuine Sphere and ge- 
nuine Cylinder, tho' Forms perhaps 730 
perfect, ever to exift conjoined to Matter, | 
were yet as true and real Beings, as the | 
groſſeſt Objects of Senſe ; were the Source of | 
Infinite Truths, which wholly depend on 
them, and which, as Truths, have a Being | 
molt unalterable and eternal. But theſe ate 
Reaſonings, which rather belong to another | 
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Y PLAR OF IITAT ION, which tho' None Part II. 
Le think can equal, yet All at leaſt may 
lou an Exemplar of Imitation, which 
i proportion as we approach, ſo we ad- 
vance proportionably in Merit and in 
Worth——an Exemplar, which, were we 
more ſelſiſb, we ſhould be Fools to reject; if 
it be true, that ? be Happy, is the ultimate 
Wiſh of us all, and that Happineſs and Moral 
Worth ſo reciprocally correſpond, thatthere 
can be no Degree of he one, without an 
equal Degree of the other. If there be 


Truth, ſaid I, in your Reaſonings, it can- 
not certainly be otherwiſe. 


He continued, by ſaying——The Pro- 
fciency of Socrates, and indeed of every 
honeſt-Man, was ſufficient to convince us, 
could we be ſteadfaſt to our Purpoſe, that 
feme Progreſs at leaſt might be made toward 
this Perfection How far, we knew not 
The Field was open The Race was free 
and common to All Nor was the Prize, 
as uſual, reſerved only to the Firſt ; but 
All, who run, might depend on a Reward, 

having 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. having the Voice of Nature, would they 
Wa— but lien, to aſſure them, 


* Nemo ex hoc numero mii non donatus 
abibit. 


§ 9. Herr he pauſed, and left me to 
meditate on what he had ſpoken. Fot 
ſome time we paſſed on in mutual Silence, 
till obſerving me on my part little inclined] 
to break it, What, ſaid he, engages you 
with an Attention ſo earneſt ? I was} 


wondering, ſaid I, whence it ſhould hap- 


pen, that in a Diſcourſe of ſuch a nature, 


you ſhould fay fo little of Religion, of 
Providence, and a Detty. I have not, 
replied he, omitted them, becauſe not in- 
timatelyunited to Morals; but becauſe what 
ever we treat accurately, ſhould be treated 
ſeparately and apart. Multiplicity of Mat- 
ter naturally tends to Confuſion, They arc 
weak Minds indeed, which dread a ra- 
tional Suſpence; and much more ſo, when 
in the Event, it only leads to a ſurer Know- 


led ge, 


— 


n — ES 
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ledge, and often ſtrengthens the very Sub- Part II. 
ect, on which we ſuſpend. Could I how- Ye 
ever repeat you the Words of a venerable 

dige, (for I can call him no other) whom 

once I heard diſſerting on the Topic of 
Religion, and whom ſtill I hear, when 

wer I think on him; you might accept 

perhaps my Religious Theories as candidly, 

i you have my Moral. I preſſed him 

to repeat them, with which he willingly 
complied. | 


Tyr Speaker, ſaid he, whoſe Words I 
im attempting to relate, and whom for 
the preſent I name Theophilus, was of a 
Character truly amiable in every part. 
When young, he had been fortunate in a 
liberal Education; had been a Friend to 
the Miuſes, and approved himſelf ſuch to 
he Public. As Life declined, he wiſely 
retired, and dedicated his Time almoſt 
wholly to Contemplation. Yet could he 
never forget the Muſes, whom once he 
bved, He retained in his Diſcourſe (and 


ſo in the Sequel you will ſoon find) a large 
Portion 
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Part II. Portion of that rapturous, anti- proſaic Stile, 
in which thoſe Ladies uſually chooſe to 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


expreſs themſelves, 


W were walking, not (as now) in the 
chearful Face of Day, but late in the Even- , 
ing, when the Sun had long been ſet. Cir- . 
cumſtances of Solemnity were not wanting 
to affect us; the Poets could not haye 
feigned any more happy a running! 
Stream, an ancient Wood, a till Night, 
and a bright Moonſhine.—I, for my own 
part, induced by the Occaſion, fell inſenſibly 
into a Reverie about Inhabitants in the 
Moon. From thence I wandered to other 
heavenly Bodies, and talked of States there, 
and Empires, and I know not what, 


Wo lives in the Moon, ſaid he, 15 


perhaps more than we can well learn. Itis 
enough, if we can be ſatisfied, by the help 
of our beſt Faculties, that Intelligence is n 
confined to this little Earth, which we in 
habit; that tho' Men were not, the World 


would not want Spectators, to contemplate 
its 
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its Beauty, and adore the Wiſdom of its Part IT, 
Author, 5 


„THIS whole UNIVERSE itſelf is but 

4E CITY Or COMMONWBAL TH 

4 Syſtem of Subſtances variouſly formed, 

and variouſly actuated agreeably to thoſe 

WM forms a Syſtem of Subſtances both 

*immenſely great and ſmall, Rational, 
Animal, Vegetable, and Inanimate,” 


* As many Families make one Village, . 
"many Villages one Province, many Pro- 
vinces one Empire; ſo many Empires, 
Oceans, Waſtes, and Wilds, combined, 
"compoſe that Earth on which we live, 
* Other Combinations make a Planet or a 
Moon; and theſe again, united, make 
"one Planetary Syſtem. What higher 
Combinations ſubſiſt, we know not, 
their Gradation and Aſcent it is impoſ- 
*fible we ſhould diſcover. Yet the ge- 
*nerous Mind, not deterred by this Im- 
* menſity, intrepidly paſſes on, thro Re- 
gions unknown, from greater Syſtem 


2 to 


220 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II.“ to greater, till it arrive at #/at greateſt, 


wy— ** where Imagination ſtops, and can ad- 
ce yance no farther. In this laſt, this 


* mighty, this ſtupendous Idea, it beholds 


„ the UNIVERSE itſelf, of which every 
« Thing is a Part, and with reſpe to 
« which not the ſmalleſt Atom is either 
foreign or detached. 


« Wipe as its Extent, is the Wiſdom 
ce of its Workmanſhip, not bounded and 
© narrow, like the humbler Works of Art. 


« Theſe are all of Origin no higher than 
« Human. We can readily trace them to 


e their utmoſt Limit, and with accuracy 
„ diſcern both their Beginning and their 
«© End. But where the Microſcope that 


* can ſhew us, from what Point Wiſdom! 


* begins in Nature? Where the Teleſcope 
te that can deſcry, to what Infinitude it 
te extends? The more diligent our Search, 
„the more accurate our Scrutiny, the 
« more only are we convinced, that our 
« Labours can never finiſh ; that Subjects 
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«© inexhauſtible remain behind, ſtill un- Part II. 
60 explored. — 


« HENCE the Mind truly wiſe, quit- 
« ting the Study of Particulars, as know- 
« ing their Multitude to be infinite and in- 
compreliemſible, turns its intellectual Eye 
« to what is general and comprehenſive, 
« and thro' Generals learns to ſee, and re- 
cognize what ever exiſts. 


« IT perceives in this view, that every - 

i Subſtance, of every degree, has its Na- 

ture, its proper Make, Conftitution or 

Form, by which it a&s, and by which 

© it ſuffers. It perceives it ſo to fare with 

* every natural Form around us, as with 
Wl © thoſe Tools and Inſtruments by which 
Art worketh its Wonders. The Saw is 
“ © deſtined to one Act; the Mallet, to an- 
other; the Wheel anſwers this Purpoſe; 
and the Lever anſwers a different. So 
Nature uſes the Vegetable, the Brute, 
and the Rational, agreeably to the proper 
Form andConſtitution of every Kind. The 

Q 2 *« Vegetable ' 


228 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II.“ Yegetable proceeds with perfect Inſenſi 
A bility, The Brute poſſeſſes a Senſe of 
* what is pleaſurable and painful, but ſtops 
« at mere Senſation, and is unable to go far- 
ce ther. The Rational, like the Brute, has 
* all the Powers of mere Senſation, but en- 
joys ſuperadded a farther tranſcendent Fa- 
* culty, by which it is made conſcious, not . 
* only of what it feels, but F the Power: fl «, 
* themſetves, which are the Sources of . 
<« thoſe very Feelings; a Faculty, which 7 
„ recognizing both e, and all Thing: . 
* elſe, becomes a Canon, a Corrector, and . 
ce a Standard Univerſal. ” 


*« HENCE to the Rational alone is im- . 
ce parted that MAsTER-SCIENCE, of what If «: 
e they are, where they are, and the End . 
« to which they are deſtined. 7 


HAP, too happy, did they know I «, 
ce their own Felicity; did they reverence . 
the Dignity of their own ſuperior Cha- I « 
< rafter, and never wretchedly degrade If «. 


© themſelves into Natures to them ſubor- 
«6 dinate. 
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« dinate. And yet alas! it is a Truth too Part II. 
« certain, that as the Rational only are 


« ſuſceptible of a Happineſs truly excel- 
« lent, ſo theſe only merge themſelves 
* into Miſeries paſt Indurance, 

« As8SIST us then, Thou Powter 
« DivINE, with the Light of that ReAa- 
„god, by which Thou lighteneſt the 
„World; by which Grace and Beauty is 
* diffuſed thro' every Part, and the Wel- 
fare of the Whole is ever uniformly up- 
held; that Reaſon, of which our own is 
* but a Particle or Spark, like ſome Pro- 
* methean Fire, caught from Heaven above. 
So teach us to &now ourſelves, that we 
* may attain that Knowledge, which 
alone is worth attaining. Check our 
te yain, our idle Reſearches into the Laws, 
* and Natures, and Motions of other Be- 
* ings, till we have learnt and can prac- 
* tiſe thoſe, which peculiarly reſpect our- 
e ſelves. Teach us to be fit Actors in 
* that general Drama, where Thou haſt 
* allotted every Being, great and ſmall, its 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II.“ proper Part, he due Performance of whit} 
— 1 the only End of its Exiftence. 


ce ENABLE us to curb DESIRE within 
* the Bounds of what is Natural. Enable 
* us even to ſuſpend it, till we can employ 
* it to our Emolument. Be our fr} 
«© Work, to have eſcaped from wrong Opi- 
&« nion, and bad Habit; that the Mind, 
* thus rendered fincere and incorrupt, may 
* with Safety proceed to ſeek its genuine 
« Good and Happinels. 


« Wurd we are thus previouſly ex- 
ce erciſed, thus duly prepared, let not our 
© Love there ſtop, where it firſt begins; 
but inſenſibly conduct it, by thy invi- 
« ſible Influence, from lower Objects to 
higher, till it arrive at that Supreme, 
* where only it can find what is adequate 
ce and full. Teach us to love Tres, and 
*© Thy DivinE ADMINISTRATION—— 
« to regard the Univerſe itſelf as our true 
* and genuine Country, not that little ca- 


* ſual Spot, where we firſt drew vital 
« Ait. 
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« Air. Teach us each to regard Himſelf, Part II. 
« but as a PART of this great WHOI E 


« a Part which for its Welfare we are as 
« patiently to reſign, as we reſign a ſingle 
« Limb for the Welfare of our whole | 
* Body. Let our Life be a continued ih 
« Scene of ACQUIESCENCE andof GRATI- 0 
* TUDE; of Gratitude, for what we exjoy; 
of Acquieſcence, in what we /ufer ; as 
both can only be referable to that con- 
« catenated Order of Events, which can- 
not but be beſt, as being by Thee pe 
proved and choſen, 
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*« In as much as Futurity is hidden 
© from our Sight, we can have no other 
Rule of Choice, by which to govern our 
Conduct, than what ſeems conſonant to 
* the Welfare of our own particular Na- 

\* zures. If it appear not contrary to Duty 
* and moral Office, (and how ſhould we 
judge, but from what appears?) Thou 
* canſt not but forgive us, if we prefer 
Health to Sickneſs; the Safety of Life 
* and Limb, to Maiming or to Death. 


Q 4 « But 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II.“ But did we know that theſe Incidents, 
or any other were appointed us; were 


te fated in that Order of incontroulable 
% Events, by which Thou preſerveſt and 
«« 2dorneſt the Whole: it then becomes 
* our Duty, to meet them with Magna- 
te nimity ; to co-operate with Chearfulneſ 
„ in what ever Thou ordaineſt ; that fo 
« we may know no other Will, than thine 
« alone, and that the Harmony of our 
e particular Minds with thy Univerſal, 
& may be ſteady and uninterrupted thro' | 
te the Period of our Exiſtence. 


VET, fince to attain this Height, this 
*« tranſcendent Height, is but barely poſ- 
« ſible, if poſſible, to the moſt perfect 
Humanity: regard what within us is 
* Congemal to Thee; raiſe us above our- 
* ſelves, and warm us into Enthuſiaſm. 
© But let our Enthuſiaſm be ſuch, as befits 
* the Citizens of Thy Polity ; liberal, 
te gentle, rational, and humane—not ſuch 
« as to debaſe us into poor and wretched 


# Slaves, as if Thou wert our Tyrant, 
«« not 


* 
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not our kind and common Father; Part II. 
« much leſs ſuch as to transform us into 
« ſavage Beaſts of Prey, ſullen, gloomy, 

« dark and fierce; prone to perſecute, to 

« ravage, and deſtroy, as if the Luſt of 

« Maſſacre could be grateful to thy Good- 
« neſs. Permit us rather madly to avow 
« Villainy in thy Defiance, than impiouſly 
to aſſert it under colour of thy Service. 
« Turn our Mind's Eye from every Idea 
of this Character; from the Servile, Ab- "is 
« jet, Horrid and Ghaſtly, to the Gene- "® 
© rous, Lovely, Fair and Godlike. e 
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HERE let us dwell ;——be here our 
„Study and Delight. So ſhall we be en- 
« abled, in the ſilent Mirrour of Contem- 
* lation, to behold thoſe Forms, which 
*are hidden to Human Eyes—that ani- 
* mating WisDoM, which pervades and 
* rules the Whole—that Law irreſiſtible, 
* immutable, ſupreme, which leads the 
* Willing, and compels the Averſe, to co- 
* operate in their Station to the general 
* Welfare—that Magic Divine, which 
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„ repine ; never miſs what we would ob- 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II.“ by an Efficacy paſt Comprehenſion, can 
transform every Appearance, the moſt 
* hideous, into Beauty, and exhibit 4% 


„ things Fair and Goop to Tuxx, 
« ESSENCE INCREATE, who art of purer 
« Eyes, than ever to behold Iniquity. 


6 By theſe our Morning, theſe our 
« Evening Meditations—with theſe may 
% our Minds be unchangeably tinged—— 
te that loving Thee with a Love moſt di{- 
e jntereſted and ſincere; enamoured of 


« thy Polity, and thy Diving Apu1-| 


« NISTRATION ; welcoming every Event 
« with Chearfulneſs and Magnanimity, a 
e being et upon the Whole, becauſe or- 
« dained of Thee; propoſing nothing o 
* ourſelves, but wiz/: a Reſerve that Thou 
te permitteſt ; acquieſcing in every Obſtruc- 
e tion, as ultimately referable to thy Pro- 
* vidence—in a word, that working thi! 
Conduct, by due exerciſe, into petfed 
Habit; we may never murmur, never 


i tain, or fall into that which we would 
\ 66 avoid 
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avoid; but being happy with that tran- Part II. 
« ſcendent Happineſs, of which no one 


©« can deprive us; and bleſt with that Di- 
« vine Liberty, which no Tyrant can an- 
« noy; we may dare addreſs Thee with 
« pious Confidence, as the Philoſophic Bard 
«of old, 


« Condutt me, T hou, of Beings Cauſe Divine, 
*Where-e er Im deſtin din thy great Dęſign. 
Active I follow on : for ſhould my Will 
« Refiſt, I'm impious; but muſt follow ſtill.“ 
In this manner did Theophilus, ſaid he, 
purſue the Subject, to which I had led 
him. He adorned his' Sentiments with 
Expreſſions even more ſplendid, than I 
have now employed. The Speaker, the 
Speech, the happy Circumſtances which 
concurred, the Night's Beauty and Still- 
neſs, with the Romantic Scene where we 
were walking, all together gave the Whole 
ſuch an Energy and Solemnity, as it is im- 
poſſible you ſhould feel from the Coldneſs 
of a bare Recital. I, continued he, for 
my 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. my own part, returned home ſenſibly 
touched, and retained the ſtrongeſt Feel. 


ings of what I had heard, till the follow. 
ing Morning. Then the Buſineſs of the 
Day gently obliterated all, and left me by 
Night as little of a Philoſopher, as I had | 
ever been before. 


§ 10. AND is it poſſible, ſaid I, ſo ſoon 
to have forgotten, what ſeems ſo ſtriking 
and ſublime, as the Subject you have been 
now treating ? It is HaBiT, replied 
he, is all in all. It is Practice and Exer- 
ciſe, which can only make us truly any thing. 
Is it not evidently fo, in the moſt com- 
mon vulgar Arts? Did mere Theory alone 
ever make the meaneſt Mechanic? And 
is the Supreme Artiſt of Life and Manners 
to be formed more eaſily, than ſuch 2 
one? Happy for us, could we prove it neat 
ſo eaſy. But believe me, my Friend, good 
Things are not fo cheap. Nothing is 10 
be had gratis, much leſs that which is moſt 
valuable. 


YET 


aſcend a Cliff perpendicular. You can 
even do it with Facility; and (leſt you 
ſhould think I flatter) not you yourſelf 
alone, but a thouſand others beſide, whoſe 
bw Rank and Genius no way raiſe them 
above the Multitude. If then you are fo 
well aſſured of this Force of Habit in one 
Inſtance, judge not in other Inſtances by 
your own preſent Inſufficiency. Be not 
ſhocked at the apparent Greatneſs of the 
perfect Moral Character, when you com- 
pare it to the Weakneſs and Imperfection of 


your own, On the contrary, when theſe 
dark, 
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YET however for our Comfort, we have Part II. Wi. 
this to encourage us, that, tho' the Dift= —v— 5 
culty of acquiring Habits be great and bt | 
painful, yet nothing ſo eaſy, ſo pleaſant, 1 
5 their Energies, when once wrought by i ö 
Exerciſe to a due Standard of Perfection. 1 
know you have made ſome Progreſs in 1 
Mac. Mark well what you can do, as a bl: | | 
Proficient this way-- You can do that, which [ 1 
vithout Habit, as much exceeds the wiſeſt 1 | 
Man, as to walk upon the Waves, or to 1 
"by 
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238 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. dark, theſe melancholy Thoughts aſſail 
vou, immediately turn your Mind to the 


Conſideration of Habit. Remember how 


eaſy its Energies to thoſe, who poſſeſs it; 
and yet how impra#icable to ſuch, as 59 


feſs it not. 


IT muſt be owned, ſaid I, that this is 
a Satisfaction, and may be ſome kind of 
Aſſiſtance in a melancholy Hour. And 
yet this very Doctrine naturally leads to 
another Objection. Does not tie Difficulty 
of attaining Habit too well ſupport a certain 
Aſſertion, that, defend Virtue as we mil, 
it is but a Scheme of Self-denial ? 


By Self-denzal, ſaid he, you mean, [ 
ſuppoſe, ſomething like what follows 
Appetite bids me eat; Reaſon. bids. me for- 
bear If T obey Reaſon, I deny Appetite; 
and Appetite being @ Part of myſelj, t 
deny it, is a Self-denial What is true thus 
in Luxury, is true alſo in other Subjects; i 
evident in Matters of Lucre, of Power, of 


Reſentment, or whatever elſe we purſue 
by 
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by the Dictate of any Paſſion. Tou Part II. 
appear, ſaid I, to have ſtated the Objection —Y— 


juſtly. 


To return then to our Inſtance, ſaid he, 
of Luxury. Appetite bids me eat; Reaſon 
bids me forbear—lf I obey Reaſon, I deny 
Appetite—and if I obey Appetite, do I not 
deny Reaſon £ Can I ad either way, with- 
wt rejecting one of them? And is not 
Reaſon a Part of myſelf, as notoriouſly as 
dppetite ? : 


Ox to take another Example—lT have 
1 Depoſite in my Hands. Avarice bids 
me retain—Conſcrence bids me reſtore. Is 
there not a reciprocal Denial, let me obey 
which T well? And is not Conſcience a Part 


of me, as truly as Avarice? 


PooR SELF indeed muſt be denied, 
take which Party we will- But why 
ſhould Virtue be arraigned of thwarting it, 
more than Vice her contrary?—Make the 
moſt of the Argument, it can come but to 

I this 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. this——If Szlf-denzal be an Objection to 
wxy—= Virtue, ſo is it to Vice—If Self-denial be 


no Objection to Vice, no more can it be to 
Virtue. A wonderful and important Con- 


cluſion indeed! 


He continued by ſaying, that the Sol 
of Man appeared not as a ingle Faculty, but 
as compounded of many—that as theſe Fa- 
culties were not always in perfect Peace 
one with another, ſo there were few Ac- 
tions which we could perform, where they 
would be all found to concur. What then 
are we to do? Suſpend till they agree 
That were indeed impoſſible.— Nothing 
therefore can remain, but to weigh well their 
ſeveral Pretenſions; to hear all, that each 
has to offer in its behalf; and finally to pur- 
ſue the Dictates of the Wiſeſt and the Bal. 
This done, as for the Seſfdenial, which 
we force upon the reſt; with regard to oui 
own Character, it is a Matter of Honout 
and Praiſe—with regard to the Facullin 
denied, it is a Matter of as ſmall Weight, 2 


to contemn the Noiſe and Clamours of 1 
mad 


0 


0 
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gad and ſenſeleſs Mob, in deference to the Part II. 
ther Voice of the worthier, better Citi- 
gens. And what Man could be juſtified, 
hould he reject theſe, and prefer a Rabble? 


$ 10. Ix this place he pauſed again, 
nd I took occaſion to acknowledge, that 
ny Objection appeared obviated. As the 
Dey advanced apace, he adviſed that we 
night return home; and walking along 
kilurely, thus reſumed to himſelf the Diſ- 
courſe, 


I DARE ſay, continued he, you have ſeen 
many a wiſe Head ſhake, in pronouncing 
that ſad Truth, how we are governed all by 
INTEREST,——And what do they think 
hould govern us elſe? Our Loſs, our 
Damage, our Dyntereſt ?*——Ridiculous 
indeed! We ſhould be Ideots in ſuch caſe, 
more than rational Animals. The only 
Ueſtion is, where Intereſt truly lies? For if 
this once be well adjuſted, no Maxim can 
be more harmleſs. 
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242 Concerning HAPPINES, 


11 


( 


Part II. I rio myſelf exiſting upon à little 

— CE Spot, ſurrounded every way by an im- 

| * menſe unknown Expanſion.—-Where 
% am I? What Sort of a Place do! 
| te inhabit? Is it exactly accommodated, 
* in every Inſtance, to my Convenience? 

sf Is there no Exceſs of Cold, none of 

. “Heat, to offend me? Am I never an- 

* noyed by Animals, either of my own 

kind, or a different? Ts every thing 

« ſubſervient to me, as tho' I had ordered 

te all myſelf No- nothing like it 

% the fartheſt from it poſſible—-—The 

. « World appears not then originally made 

| er for the private Convenience gf me alone! 

It does not. — But is it not poſſible ſo to 

* accommodate it, by my own particular 

« Induſtry ?. It to accommodate Man 

« and Beaſt, Heaven and Earth; if this be 

beyond me, it is not poſſible—-- What 

„ Conſequence then follows? Or can 

there be any other than this / 1 ſert 

* an Intereſt of my own, detached from that 
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« of others ; I ſeek an Intereſt which is chi- Part II. 
« merical, and can never have Exiſtence? LY 


« How then muſt I determine ? Have 
„I no Intereſt at all ?—If I have not, I 
* am a Fool for ſtaying here. It is a 
* ſmoaky Houſe, and the ſooner out of 
#jt, the better. But why no Intereſt ?— 
« Can I be contented with none, but one 
« ſeparate and detached ?—lIs a SociaL 
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* INTEREST joined with others ſuch an 1 
* Abſurdity, as not to be admitted? The N 
« Bee, the Beaver, and the Tribes of herd- i 
„ing Animals, are enough to convince ſi 1 
* me, that the thing is, ſomewhere at 1 


r 


* leaſt, poſſible. How then am I aſſured, 
that it is not equally true of Man?—— 
«* Admit it; and what follows? If fo, 
*then Honour and JusTICE are my 
*INTEREsT—then the wHoLE TRAIN 
„o MoRaL VIRTUES are my INTE= 
* REST ; Without ſome Portion of which, 
not even Thieves can maintain Society. 
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Part II, 
2 1 I purſue this Social Intereſt, as ſar as] 


* out the Earth. Am I not related to then 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


© Br farther ſtil!—I top not here 


can trace my ſeveral Relations. I pals 
* from my own Stock, my own Neigh- 
** bourhood, my own Nation, to the / 
© Race of Mankind, as diſperſed through. 


* all, by the mutual Aids of Commerce; 
* by the general Intercourſe of Arts and 

«« Letters ; by that common Nature, of 

« which we all participate !—-Again—-Wl © 
* I muſt have Food and Clothing 
„Without a proper genial WarnithM* 
] inſtantly periſh.——Am ] not rela- 
** ted, in this view, to the very Earti 
* itſelf? To the diſtant Sun, from 
te whoſe Beams I derive Vigour ? To that © 
e ſtupendous Courſe and Order of the inf! 
* nite Hoſt of Heaven, by which the Time © 
* and Seatons ever unitormly paſs on 
„Were this Order once confounded, | 
« could not probably ſurvive a Moment; 
* fo abſolutely do I depend on this commu 


general Welfare. 
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„e WHAT then have I to do, but to Part IT, 
w enlarge VirTueE into PiteTY ? Not 
« only Honour and Juſtice, and what I 
« owe to MAN, is my Intereſt; but Grati- 
tude alſo, Acquieſcence, Refignation, Ado- 
ration, and all I owe to this great Po/ity, 

„and its greater Governor, OUR COM- 
MON PARENT. 


„BUT if all theſe Morar and Dr- 
«vying HaBIiTs be my INTEREST, I 
"need not ſurely ſeek for a better. I 
have an Intereſt compatible with the 
* Spot on which I live l have an In- 
" tereſt which may exiſt, without altering 
the Plan of Providence without end- 
"mg or marring the general Order of 
3H © Events. —I can bear whatever happens 
„with manlike Magnanimity; can be 
© contented, and fully happy in the Good 
* which I poſſeſs; and can paſs thro' this 
* turbid, this fickle, fleeting Period, with- 
out Bewailings, or Envyings, or Mur- 
*murings, or Complaints,” 
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-—— Sentiments, as it were abridged ; my Sen- 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Axp thus, my Friend, have you my 


timents on that Subject, which engage 
every one of us. For who would be un- 
happy? Who would not, if he knew 
how, enjoy one perpetual Felicity? Who 
are there exiſting, who do not at every 
Inſtant ſeek it? It is the Wiſh, the Em- 
ploy, not of the Rational Man only, but 
of the Sot, the Glutton, the very loweſt 
of our kind. For my own Syſtem, whe- 
ther a juſt one, you may now examine, 
if you think proper. I can only ſay on 
its behalf, if it happen to be erroneous, 
it is a grateful Error, which I cheriſh and 
am fond of. And yet if really ſuch, | 
ſhall never deem it ſo ſacred, as not wil- 
lingly, upon Conviction, to refign it up to 
Truth. 


L1iTTLE paſſed after this worth relat- 
ing. We had not far to walk, and we 


fell into common Topics. Yet one Obſet— 


vation of his I muſt not omit. It 38 
| what 


| 


ſai 


ac 


de 
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yhat follows. When we are once, Part II. 
vid he, well habituated to this 1E. 
this MORAL SCIENCE, then LoGcic 

ind PuyYs1Ccs become two profitable 
Adjunfs : Logic, to ſecure to us the 
Poſſeſſion of our Opinions; that, if an 
Adverſary attack, we may not baſely give 

them up: Phy/ics, to explain the Reaſon 

and Oeconomy of Natural Events, that 

ve may know ſomething of that Univerſe, 

where our Dwelling has been appointed 

us. But let me add a Saying (and may 

is Remembrance never eſcape you) while 

you find this great, this Maſter- Science 
wanting, value Logic but as Sophiftry, and 

Phyſics but as Raree-ſhew ; for both, aſſure 
yourſelf, will be found nothing better. 


Ir was ſoon after this that our Walk 
ended. With it ended a Converſation, 
which had long engaged us; and which, 
according to my Promiſe, I have here en- 
deavoured to tranſcribe. 
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Advertiſement to the Reader. 
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HE Author has choſen to ſeparate all 
Notes from his fir and third Trea- 1 
tiſes, and thus ſubjoin them to the End, 
becauſe thoſe Treatiſes, being written in 1 0 
Dialogue, from their Nature and Genius 1 
admit not of Interruption. One of his i 9 
Reaſons for adding Notes was, to give | 
Weight to his Afſertions from the Autho- 
rity of antient Writers. But lis chief 
and principal Reaſon was, to excite (if A 
poſſible} the Curigſity of Readers, to exa- 18 
mine with ſtricter Attention thoſe valuable | al 
Remains of antient Literature. Should | 

he obtain this End, he ſhall think his La- b 1 
bours (ſuch as they are abundantly re- 1 
warded, 
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ON 
TREATISE the Firſt; 


CONCERNING 
A | R . 


OTE I. p. 6. ALL ART 1s CAUSE.] Artis 
maxime proprium, creare & gignere. Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 22. *Es: d Tixm 
vara Week yiveowe All Art is employed in Produc- 
tion, that is, in making ſamething to be. Ariſiat. 
Ethic. Nicom. I. 6. c. 4. 


Tas aftive efficient Cauſes have been ranged 
and enumerated after different manners. In the 
ſame Ethics, they are enumerated thus—airiz Yep 
dns £3964 @vors, — avaynny 2 ri xn tri 02 186, 5 
Tay T0 0s avipurs. The ſeveral Cauſes appear to be 
Nature, Neceſſity, and Chance; and beſides theſe, Mind 
or Intellet, and whatever operates ly or tbr Man. 
I, 3. c. 3. The Paraphraſt Andronicus, in explaining 
this laſt Paſſage, Ie» T0 di' avtpuny, adds oiov Tixm, 
An rig wpdg ig, as for inflance, Art, or any other 
buman Action. 
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NOTES on TREATISE He Fir. 


ALEXANDER APHRODISIENs1s fpeaks of eff. 
cient Cauſes as follows: 'AXax pnv Tx XUpiwg * 
TenTixxX, Quois rt, » TEX vn, X, WEOWIGET IG, The 
Cauſes, which are ſtriftly and proferly efficient, are 
Nature, Art, and each Man's particular Chace of Aftin; 
Tegs Tung. p. 160. B. Edit. Aid. 


Iv what manner ART is diſtinguiſhed from the rel 
of theſe efficient Cauſes, the ſubſequent Notes will 
attempt to explain. 


NGTE II. p. 6. Or THAT PAINTER FAMED 
1N STORY, Cc. ] See Valer. Max. 1 8. c. 11. See 
alſo Dion. Chryſoſſem. Orat. 63. p. 590. 
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NoTs III.] p. 12. Ax r 1s Max BECOUiHs; 4 
Causr, INTENTIONAL AND HABIT VAL] Ai. 
flotle, in his Rhetoric, thus accurately enumerates 
all the poſſible manners, either direct or indi- 
rect, in which Mankind may be faid to a or 4 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Firft. 


piu, Of thor, diz Xoyiopacr, d J, ds inly- 


uv. 


All Men do all Things, either of themſelves, or not of 


themſelves. The Things, which they do not of themſelves, 
they do either by Chance, or from Neceſſity ; and the 
Things done from Neceſſity, they do either by Compulſion, 
which is External Neceſſity, or by Nature, which 15 
Internal. So that all Things whatſoever, which Men 
{1 not of themſelves, they do either by Chance, or from 
Compulſion, or by Nature. 

Again, the Things which they do of themſelves, and 
of which they are themſelves properly the Cauſes, ſome 
they do thro Cuſtom and acquired Habit, others thro 
origi nal and natural Deſi re. Farther, the Things done 
thro! natural Deſire they do, either thro* ſuch Deſire 
Med by Reaſon, or thro ſuch Deſt re devoid of Reaſon. 
If it be aſſiſted by Reaſon, then it aſſumes the Denomi- 
nation of Will ,—on the contrary, the irrational Defires 
gre Anger and Appetite, 

Hence it appears that all Things whatever, which 
Men do, they neceſſarily do thro' one of theſe ſeven 
Cauſes ; either thre* Chance, Cempulſion, Nature, 
Cuſtom, 118 Anger, Appetite, Ariſt. Rhet. I. 1. 


C. IQ, 


Ir remains, agreeably to this Enumeration, to 
conſider with which of theſe Cauſes we ought to 
arrange ART, 


As to CHANCE, it may be obſerved in genera] 
of all Caſual Events, that they always exclude Inten- 


tion or Deſign : But Intention and Defign, are from 
Art 
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Art inſeparable. Thus is the Difference between 4r; | 


and Chance manifeſt. 


As to EXTERNAL CoMPULsSION, we have it 
thus deſcribed——Biaic dt & n agxn Ihen. That it, 
an Af of Compulſion, the efficient Principle of which is 
from without, independent of the Doer. Ethic, Ni, 
I. 3. c. 1. Again, in the fame Treatiſe, 1. 6. c. 4, 
we are told of the Works of Art, that they are ſuch, 
wv N d νν i Ta worvii, the efficient Principle of which 
is in the Doer or Agent. Thus therefore is Art diſtin, 
guiſhed from Compulſion. 


Tusk two Cauſes, Chance and Compulſion, are 
mentioned and conſidered in the Dialogue, Pages 6 
and 7. 


NATURE, or rather NATURAL NECESSITY, is 
that Cauſe, thro' which we breathe, perſpire, digeſt, 
circulate our Blood, c. Will, Anger, and Appetit, 
are (as already obſerved) but ſo many Species of 
NATURAL DESIRE, conſidered either as aſſiſted by 
Reafon, or elſe as devoid of it. Now tho' Natural 
Deſire and Natural Neceſſity differ, becauſe in the 
one we act ſpontaneouſly, in the other not ſpontant- 
ouſly, yet both of them meet in the common Genus 
of Natural Power, Moreover this is true of all M-. 
tural Power, that the Power itſelf is prior to al 
Energies or Acts of that Power. Ou yap ix Tv wi” 
Acuxis ide cv 7 Wo NN G rg aiodnoeu hake 
Et, GX) du ,, x oiles EX£1T optic, 8 Xe 


paevos Fxomev. For [to inſtance in the natural Powe"s 


of Senſation] it was not from often ſeeing, and fin 
; : | bearings 


in 
in 
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hearing, that we acquired thoſe Senſes; but on the con- 


trary, being firſt poſſeſſed of them, we then uſed them, 
mit through any Uſe or Exerciſe did we come to poſſeſs 
them. Arifl. Ethic. I. 2. Cc. 1. 


Now the contrary to this is true in the caſe of 
any Powers or Faculties not natural, but acquired by 
Cuſtom and Uſage. For here there are many Ener- 
ores and Ads, which muſt neceſſarily precede the 
Exiſtence of ſuch Power or Habit, it being evident 
(as is ſaid in the ſame Chapter) that ix Twv 0pacicv 
Ep YEW al Fels viyvoilai, from ſimilar and homoge- 
neous Energies it is that Habits are obtained. 80 
rain, in the ſame Place, & yap der paborlas wortiv, 
ravla worevles paar avoper* ofov ixodopavles onodopaos 


yivllauy M xi0apiCorlts xilzprai. The Things which- 


we are to do by having learnt, we learn by doing. Thus 
by building Men become Builders, and by practiſing Mu- 
fic they become Muſicians. 


Tavs therefore is ART diſtinguiſhed from ALI. 
NaruRAL PoweR or Man, whether Natural 
Neceſſity, Will, Anger, or Appetite. But ART has 
been already diſtinguiſhed from CHANCE and Com- 
PULSION. So that being clearly not the ſame with 
fix of thoſe ſeven Cauſes, by which all Men do all 
Things, it muſt needs be referred to the ſeventh, 
that is, to CusTOM or HABIT, 


Ir muſt be obſerved, the natural Cauſes or Powers 
in Man, conſidered as diſtinct from Art, are treated 
in the Dialogue, Pages 8 and 9. 


AND 
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ſitive in Animals g or elſe ſuch Cauſes as are above 


NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt, 


AND. now, as we have ſhewn Art to be a certain 
Cauſe working in Man, it remains to ſhew how it is 
eiſtinguiſhed from theſe other Cauſes beſide Man, which 
we ſuppoſe to operate in the Univerſe. Theſe are 
either ſuch Cauſes as are be/ow him, like the Vegeta- 
tive Power, which operates in Vegetables, the Sen- 


him, like Gop, and whatever is elte of Intelligence 
more than human, 


Taz CavsEs BELOW us may be all included in 
the common Genus of NATURE ; and of Nature ye 
may ſay univerſally, as well of Nature without us Wl © 
as within us, that its ſeveral Operations, contrary to (f 
thoſe of Art, are not in the leaſt degree derived fron ba 
Cuflom or Uſage. Thus the Author above cited 
"Oudtv yep ray Quan olwv hAAWS thiGHlarr oiov 6 Miles 
Oucei xdr Prog mers, Ex av thiokein dv Pegeodau, ud 
a javgiaxics auloy bien Tis dv piriwv, 8d: To Ti 
xzTw. None of thoſe Things, which are what they arch 
Nature, can be altered by being accuſlomed. Thus a Stone, 
which by Nature is carried downward, can never be 
accuftomed to mount upward, no, not tho" any tt 
ſhould ten thouſand times attcmpt it, by throwing tt 
Stone upward, The ſame may be ſaid of accuftoming 
Fire to move downward. Ethic. Nicom. I. 2. c. 1. 
A gain, in the Works of Nature, ſuch as Trees, 
Animals, and the like, the efficient Principle is u- 
tally united to the Subjects, wherein it operates, — 
ty auloig K rd dla Thy v. Ethic. Nicom. |. 6. 
c. 4. But in the Verl of Art, ſuch as Statues or 
Houſes, the ficient Principle is diſunited from tht 


Subjefs, and exiſts not in the Things dine or Mai 
* K but 


NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt, 
but in the Doer or Artiſi—ov 1 agxn i To woml 
DAG An in rd W. - Ethic. Nic. I. 6. c. 4. It 
3s indeed poſſible that, even in Mors of Art, the 
Subje? and efficient Cauſe may be united, as in the 
Caſe of a Phyſician becoming his own Patient, and 
curing himſelf. But then it muſt be remembered 
that this Union is xl ovubebrros, merely acciden- 
jal, and no way eſſential to the conſtituting of Art, 


conſidered as Art. By this therefore is ART clearly 
diſtingutſhed from NATURE; whoſe Definition in- 


forms us that 1 it isa Tis M Gilic Ts xiveioha 2 
igt i- J vrapyes wpwrws, tab” avlo — xala 


raubt En A certain Principle or Cauſe of moving and 
ceaſing to move, in ſome Subject wherein ſuch Principle 
exiſts immediately, eſſentially, and not by way of Accident. 
Ariſt. Natur. Auſe. I. 2. e. 1. 


Tux Cavsts, which are of Rank $0PERIOUR 
t Man, ſuch as the DBIT V, can have nothing 
todo with Art, beeauſe being (as is ſaid in the 
Dialogue, p. 11-) perfect? and complete, and knowing 
ail from the Beginning, they can never admit of what 
is additional and ſecondary. Art therefore ean only 
belong to Beings, like Men, who being imperfect, 
mow their Wants, and endeavour to remove them 
N Helps ſecondary and ſubſequent. It was from a 
ike Conſideration that Pythagoras called himſelf a 
PHILOSOPHER, that is to ſay (according to his own 
Explication of the Name) a Lover and Seeker 
What cuas wiſe and good, but not a Poſſeſſor, 
which he deemed a character above him. Con- 


8 1eg 


ſenant to this we read in Plato's Banquet, 9 
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for them, and others tos baſe ; and that the DeinY 


and is thus, as a Cauſe, diſtinguiſhed from ART. J. 


— —— = 
Gr. 
\ * "a » þ _— 


ade PrnoooOei, 89" rie. cop erich ts 
y%p, & c. No Gop philoſophizes, or deſires to become 
wiſe, FOR HE IS $80 ALREADY, Nor, if there 
be any other Being wiſe, doth he philofophize for the 
fame Reaſon. On the other hand, neither ds the Inquil 
philofophize ; for this is the Misfortune of Indaciliy, 
without being virtuous, good or prudent, to appear t 
ones ſelf ſufficient in all theſe Reſpecis. In general there. 
fore, he who thinketh himſelf in no want, defiret 
not that, which he thinks himſelf not to need. Wh 
then, ſaid Secrates to Diotima, (the Speaker of this 
Narration) WHO ARE THOSE WHO PHIL0$0- 
PHIZE, they are neither the Wiſe nor the Indicil 
That (replied ſhe) may be now conſpicuous even ti a 
Child, THEY ARE THOSE OF MIDDLE RAXK, 
BETWEEN THESE EXTREMES, Plat. p. 203. tom. 
3. Edit. Serrani. 


HERE we ſee (agreeably to what is ſaid in the 
Dialogue, pages 11. and 12.) that as to acquired 
or ſecondary Habits, ſome Beings are tod excelint 


above all is in the Number of thoſe tranſcendent, 


Amm. Weg! Eppeev. p. 26. b. et onming «is xalny. p. 
127, 128. 


wh 

THERE are, beſides the Deity and Nature nov g 
ſpoken of, certain other external Cauſes, which ar il * 
mentioned in the firſt Note as diſtin& from 41; de 
namely Chance and Neceſſity. But of theſe hereafter, Wl ** 
when we conſider the Subject of Art. E 
| d 

Nor: / 

We, 
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Note IV. p. 13. FacuLTitEs, PowERs, Ec. 
IRE OBSCURE AND HIDDEN THINGS——ENER- 
cites AND OPERATIONS LIE OPEN TO THE 
SensEs.] E N Nen Aiyei Ti txo5ov TTWv oi6y 
ol 70 vorlixdv, N TE T6 dich, wor tie- 


urlior, Ti rd vob, Ti To auodaveotas' es- 
rea. vb 2 caPigt e Wees nud 0 Juva prewy 
rs 0 ive Wpoev uy X,avopurv Yap avlaic, 
tas dude aro TETW inrvoumer. If wwe are to ex- 
plain what each of theſe things are, as for inſtance, what 
the intelligent Principle, what the ſenſitive, we muſt 


frft inquire what it is to think; what to ſee, hear, and 


uſe the Senſes, For with reſpect to us Men, the ENER- 
GIES are PRIOR and MORE EVIDENT than the Pow- 
Its, becatzſe it is in the Energies we are firſt conver- 
ſant, and coinprebend the Powers from them. Themiſt. 
in lib. 2. de Anima, p. 76. Edit. Ald. Fol. Ariſtot. de 
An. II. 4. 


Nor E V. p. 15. ARE THERE NOT PRE· 
cEPTS, Sc.] Vid. Plat. in Min. tom. 2. p. 316, 
17. Edit. Serran. et in Gorgia, tom. 1. p. 465. A. 


yu 0 rt 2 K, 0 av 7 GD WEL (hos 


As to thoſe low Habits here mentioned; from 
which we diſtinguiſh Art by the Number and Dignity 
ol its Preeepts, they fall in general under the Deno- 
mination of Malauorexviay of which Duintilian gives 
the following Account. Malauwrey ric quoque eff 
fuedam, id eft, ſupervacua Artis Imitatio, que mil 
ſane nec boni nec mali habeat, fed vanum lalorem: 
fualts rllius fuit, qui grana ciceris, ex ſpatio diſtante 
miſſa, in acum continuo & fine fruſtratione inſerebat; 
em, cum ſpectaſſot Alexander, donaſſe dicitur ejuſdem 

8 2 legu- 
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found and true Reaſon, Ariſtot. Ethic. Nic. I. 6. c. 4, 
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leguminis madio. Quod quidem premium fuit illo opere 
digniſſimum. Inſt. Orat, I. 2, c. 20. 


NorE VI. p. 17. An HABITVAL Power m 
Man oF BECOMING THE CAUSE OF SOME Fx. 
FECT, ACCORDING TO A SYSTEM OF YARIous| 
AND WELL-APPROVED PRECEPTS—] 


Tux Peripatetic Definition of Art is "EZis ul 
Adke dne womlny———an efficient Habit, joined with 


THe Stoic Definition, as we find it in Sx, 
Empir. adverſus Logicos, p. 392. is, Lvgnpa it 
xalaniuw iſyryvpiacsuivu wes Ti THAGP Hxproo 
Tov iv To (yp, Thus tranſlated by Cicero in Dis 
demes de Grammat. l. 2. Ars eft Perceptionum exeri- 
tatarum collectio, ad tinum exitum vite utilem peri 
nentium. And again by Oaintilian, Inft. Orat. |. 2, 
c. 18. Artem conſlare ex perceptionibus con ſentientilu 
& coexercitatis ad finem utilem vitæ. The ſame De 
finition is alſo alluded to in the Academics of City 
I. 2. c. 7. Where it is ſaid——4rs vero gue poteſt «6, 
nift que nen ex una, aut duabus, ſed ex multis animi pu. 
eeptionibus conſlat ? 


THERE is a third Definition of Art cited by 
Quintilian in the fame place, and aſcribed by him 1s 
Cleanthes—— Ars eft poteſtas vid (id eft, ordine, fei 
The Greek, from which this Latin Definition is takely 
is fuller and more philoſophical. The Words are- 
EFis 099 (320igura pile Qavracing which may be 
rendered, an Habit, which proceeds in a Road or Me 


thod, having a Senſe withal of what it is about. 1 


— — — Yo 
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yt Character diſtinguiſhes Art from the natural Ener- 

cies of all things inſenſitive, which, tho' they proceed 
nabodically, yet want a Senſe of what they are doing. 
via. Niceph. Blemmid. Epit. Logic. p. 20. 


Now if we compare theſe Definitions with that 
in the Dialogue, we ſhall find them all to correſpond, 
The Habitual Power in Man of becoming the Cauſe of 
ſme Effect. is the ſame as "Efis wolnlixn in the Peri- 
patetic Definition. According to a Syſtem of various and 
well-approved Precepts, is the ſame as ple noys . 
For ſound and true Reaſon muſt needs be the Baſis of 
all ſuch Precepts. 


AGAIN, as to the ſecond Definition—T he Words 
Sina xelanniu [a Syſlem of Comprehenſions, or of 
certain and evident Truths] correſpond to the latter 
Part of the Definition in the Dialogue—— According 
1 a Syſtem of various and well-approved Precepts. The 
Word tlysyvuvacpiur [that is to ſay, worked in by 
Habit and Exerciſe} correſponds to the firſt Part, 
that Art is a Cauſe founded in Habit. And the reſt 
[Tg i re, Sc. that is to ſay, a Syſtem which 
has reſpee? to ſome uſeful and ſerviceable End or Purpoſe 
in Human Life] ſhews the Syſtem here mentioned to 
regard Practice and Action, not Theory and Speculation. 
And thus does it correſpond with the Definition of the 
Dialogue, where it is ſaid that Art is an Habitual 


beceming the Cauſe of fome Effect. It is not indeed ex- 
preſſed in the Dialogue, that this Effect has reſpect to 


flance is reſerved to the Definition of the final Cauſe 
7 Art, given page 29. 


83 As 


Power not of merely contemplating and Anotving, but of 


the Utility of. Human Life, becauſe this latter Circum- 
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As to the third Definition of Art, pote/tas vid effi 
ciens, a Power of operating methodically, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that by being called an operating Power, it is | 
diſtinguiſhed from Powers pure ſpeculative : and as it 
is ſaid to operate met hodically, or in a Road {ans repu- 
lar Proceſs, it is diſtinguiſhed from Chance us well as 
blind Necefity. And thus far it correſponds with what 
is offered in the Dialogue. But it does not appear from 
this Definition, whether the Power therein mentioned 
be Original and Natural, or Secondary and Habitua), 
becauſe Powers of either fort may operate methodically, 
And peihaps Cleanthes intended not to diitinguiſh ſo 
far, but took Art in that larger and more general 
Senſe, adopted ſometimes by the Stoics; as when they 
deſcribe Nature herſelf to be a IId T:xvixov od Gar 
dige wpos yeveow, an artificial Fire, proceeding m. 
thodically to Production or Creation, For it is not to 
be imagined, they intended by tnis to infinuate that 
Nature was a Fire, which had learnt by Habit lo to 
operate. On the contrary, by artificial it is probable 
they intended no more than ſome active efficient Prin- 
uple, working with Reaſon, Order, and Method; of 
which Principle they conſidered Fire to be the proper 
vehicle, as being of all Bodies the moſt fubtle, and 
that into which the reſt are all ultimately reſolvable, 
Vide Diog. Laert. I. 7. Sect. 156. Cic. de Nat. Den. 
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NoTE VII. page 22. IT sHo0ULD SEEM THAT 
THE COMMON OR UNIVERSAL SUBJECT OF ART 
WAS——— ALL THOSE CONTINGENT NATURES 
WHICH LIE WITHIN THE REACH of HUMAN Pow- 
ERS TO INFLUENCE. ] 


Tiz 
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Tye CAusk here treated is the MATERIAL, the 
c / _ T 7 7 7 
Tun, or TToxt pevov, Or To & 8 vid. 71 gVUT&p* 


vi . 


Or a Contingent we have the following Defini- 
on Al d' trdixeobai, 5 T0 ivdex,cparvery, I jan 
UG avaludis, ri d' vrapyew, a tras d 
nr aduvalove I call that a CoN TIN GEN T, which 
wt being neceſſary, but being ſuppoſed to be, there will 
fillno nothing impoſſible from ſuch —_ ſtion. Ariſt. 
Anal, prior. I. 1. c. 13. Diog. Laert. 1. 3. § 10. 


THAT this is true in Works of Art, is evident. 
lt is not neceſſary, that a given Fragment of ſuch a Rock 
ſhould aſſume the Figure of Hercules : but there fol- 
lows nothing impoſſible, if we ſuppoſe it fo figured. 
I is for this reaſon, that the Subject of Art is in the 
Dialogue called a Contingent. 


Bur however, to explain the whole of what is 
fad in this Place, it is neceſſary to go backward, and 
deduce what we would ſay from ſome remoter Conſi- 
derations, 


Tue Peripatetics held the End or Aim of their 


Fhiloſophy to be the diſcovering and knowing the 


ae, the primary and creative Principle of all Things. 
They purſued this Inquiry, when they reaſoned azalyti- 
cally, that is to ſay upwards, by beginning their Con- 
templation from thoſe things, which are 7o ws fir/t in 
the Order of our Comprehenſion, and ſo aſcending 
gradually to that which is truly firſt in the real Order 


f Beings, Ammon. 26 E. wv: p. 36. 
S 4 THR 
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Tur firff and original Objectt of our Comprehen, 
fion are thoſe nearer and more immediate, viz. th; 
Objetts of Senſe, with which we are ſurrounded on 
every Side. Theſe Objefts we perceive to be all in 
motion; and the Motions are multiform, various, and | 
often oppeſite ta each other. The Conſequences of WM 7: 
this we perpetually behold. By ſuch Motions we ſee th 
that not only the mere local Site of theſe Beings is I 
changed, but their very Bulk, and Figure, and Qus- th 
lities ; nay more than this, even the Beings themſelbet 40 
are made to ſeparate and periſh, while new Beings Bl 
ariſe from the Re-aſſemblage of the ſcattered Parts, 
which Parts different Motions can as well bring 1. 
gether, as diſunite. The Beings or Objecis of the Cha. h 
racter here deſcribed, the Peripatetics denoted under 
the common Appellation of the ra xπννte ua 9 Obagla, 
he Beings moving and corruptible. 
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FRomM theſe moving and periſhable Objecis, they paſſed 
to thoſe ſublimer and more tranſcendent Objects of Senſe, 
which they ſaw adorn the Heavens, Here likewiſe 
they diſcavered, Motion; but then this Motion was 
uniform and conſtant ; affecting not the Beings moved, 
ſave in the relation of local Site. As therefore they 
beheld no Change in the Form and Eſſence of thelc 
Beings, they deemed them (upon their Hypotheſis) in- 
corruptible, and out of them eſtabliſhed another Caf 
of Beings, that js to ſay, the ra x 75 bal, 
the Beings moving and incorruptible. 


FRoM theſe ſublimer Oljefts gf Senſe, they paſſed 
to Objefts of pure Intelleft; to Bodies devaid of al 
Motion, and of all Quality, fave that inſeparable one 

| | 0! 
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of Figure ; ſuch Bodies for inſtance as the Cube, the 
Sphere, and the reſt of Bodies mathematical. From 
1 Bodies, and the Truths reſulting from 
them, they paſſed to the Contemplation of Truth in 
general; to the Soul, and its Powers both of Intuition 
and Syllogization ; to Being univerſal, and above both 
Time and Place ; and thus at laſt to that ſupreme Cauſe, 
the great Principle of the whole, which is ever the 
ſame immutable and eternal. The ſeveral Objetts of 
this intellectual Comprehenſion they ſtiled not merely 
Obagla, but aPbagle dx, Beings incorrupti- 
lie and immoveable, V. inf. Note xvii. 


In this manner did the Peripatetics ſpeculate, And 
hence was it they eſtabliſhed to themſelves three Species 
of Philoſophical Employment one about Beings mo- 
trouleſs and eternal; another, about Beings moveable 
and eternal ; and a third, about Beings moveable and 
periſhable, The firſt they held the proper Employ- 


ment of the Metaphyſician; the two laſt of the Aſiro- 


ſomer and the Naturaliſt. 


Aid Teris al weahpalias 1 piv te AH N 
ot, weg! NIE Ale, a@baglov de: 7 on, weg! 2 
bag Iacirco tres ſunt tractationes; una, de immo- 


bit: altera de eo, quod movetur quidem, fed ell interi- 
tus expers ; tertia de rebus, interitui obnoxiis. Ariſtot, 


Natural. Auſc. 1. 2. c. 7. Alo 0 rere 1 ogaſpualtas 
" pv, wee! aunitatva % Obagla 1 ot Teo, X4vs jrevary 


A baglæ dt · 1 an weg! exivila x; &Clagla. The- 
mſiu Paraphraſis in lac. 


Turs threefold Subjeft of Philoſophic Inquiry 


is elegantly explained in the following Paſſage. Ti d 
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T0 ts Tis "Aptoorerunng @ixoooOtas ; Gayle | 
dri YVWVG TY πτπ¾ ᷓ Io aM, r1⁰ο TWV Wal 0118602 


1A/ LW » ol / \ p 
alias, TY A 6 Woaulus EXB0 av anodeixvucs ap wan, 
r dN, H A i ixtivng d TH Wavlk W apy 
1e. Tiva d r dyoila was tis ve T0 r 

13 e , = Y / \ 1 „. | 
Qapev ors N 060 %T%XALG TWY Ev X09 Hy fat a coat ap- 
io TIT Of t54 Ta iv yavEoes Oborn* ano yay 
TYTWv, did pow! poobnuclmu, avoſope tg el 14 

1 4 » 1 A 3 92 » 8 F \ 
gti 2 Woauins £ovia ro] d ig TH Beanie” uot 
BTW, fell TH; HOWAGETES Sci, i THY WEWTNV Wat uy 

7 * , \ , A WE AF » * \ 
dex Lagune Yap Knots N XAT 8010v BT, 7 Kala 

* A 1 * / + \ bl / \ 9 — \ 
Woch, N xala TOTO, Ta fatv i YEveCts g Obopg xald 
wa ,a xivevlar' Ta Of 2pXVIC xx porn Thy 
ala Terove Ao Nen eulaxlus edivew aro Twy wohy» 
red KIVE (hiv em r xa, mic, „ jounv Kimon 
* Gtva, 2 Arg ir THN AKINHTON KAI Ak 
QEATTA2Y EXOYEAN APXHN. Apworis gig ras 
xzInyoeics, p. 12. Edit. Venet. 8vo. 1545. 


Tux Author of the Dialogue has had Reference to 
this threefold Diviſion of Subjects, as may be ſeen in that 
Part of his Dialogue, which gives occaſion to the 
preſent Comment, He has choſen however to ſtile 


the rc Ovgavia, or Heavenly Bodies, rather Contin- 
gents of higher Order, than Beings neceſſary, as ima- 
gining the former to be their truer Character. 


IT may be here added, that the Peripatetics con- 


fined Ouois, or Nature, for the moſt part, to this 
Earth of our's, where they conſidered her as the afive 
Principle of Life in Plants and Animals. Hence 


therefore they diſtinguiſhed not her EH from tho 
| of 


NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt. 


of Art, by their Neceſſity (for the Effects of both they 
treated as contingent) but from the Cauſe in Natural 


Subjects operating within, in Artificial without, as has 
been already obſerved, p. 256, 257. See Dug, Laert. 


5.459 


Ir may be farther added, that they placed theſe 
Ef.as of. Art and Nature, and indeed all other Con- 
tingents whatever, in a middle Rank between Things 
Neceſſary, and Things Impeſſible, The Reaſon was 
evident. Things Neceſſary could not but be; Things 
Impoſſible could not be; but Contingents were T4 ku 
Niue 2h £404 x, jan kival, that is, were equally ſuſcep- 
tible both of Being and Non-being. 


BuT ftill tho? all Contingents admitted on their 
Hypotheſis both of Being and Non-being, yet they 
ſuppoſed ſome to have a greater Tendency to Exiſt- 
ence, and-others to have a leſs. The firſt Species of 


theſe they ſtiled rd ws ini T0 wo, the Things which 


happen for the moſt part; the laſt, r in *\GTlON, the 
Things which happen leſs frequently, | 


Now as it is evident that both Nature and Art 
tener obtain their End, than miſs it (for complete 
Animals are more frequently born than Monſters, and 
the Muſician, if an Artiſt, ſtrikes oftener the right 
String than the wrong) hence it was, that they ranged 
the Es of Nature and Art among thoſe Contingents 
which were T& ws kn r YH Contingents of greater 
Frequency. But yet as theſe Effects were not from the 
Hypotheſis neceſſury, and contrary to theſe upon occaſion 
happened, hence is was, that whenever either Nature 
or Art became Cauſes of the rd in taarlov, thoſe rarer 

Events, 
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Events, in ſuch caſe they (Nature and Art) were con, | 


ſidered by theſe Philoſophers as aria x ouubiCnu;; 


Cauſes by way of Accident, and not according to their 


own Eſſence and diſtinguiſhing Character. In ſuch 
Inſtances it was, that they aſſumed the Names of Ti 
and 'Auroualo, FORTUNE and CHANCE, Tun hay. 
ing moſtly Reference to Works of Men, Aurd hafen ty 
Works of Nature. The Inſtances given by Themiſtlius 
in caſes of Chance and Fortune, are as follow, A 
Tile falls from a Houſe. The End of its falling is to 
arrive at that lower Place, whither Nature would ca 
it by the common Law of Gravity. In falling it 
ſtrikes and wounds a Paſſenger. This 4% Event is 
from Chance. Again, a Man digs in his Garden, to 
plant. In digging, he diſcovers a hidden 'Freafure, 
This 4 Event is from Fortune. And thus, adds Th 
miſtius, 1 GUT) WEcgs 3 pity HANS pv ual auth 
duria, GMs d, x œνe e, The ſame indivi 
dual Action is the Cauſe of one Thing frem its own pe. 
culiar Character, and of another Thing, by way of 
Accident. And again, is pv By x, r Arg cuba 
voile N T Quew 7 rn od GATION Wis kirti, 
GAN 8 ual auth 8 yap Tirw R gre pen be 
0 avloun ©», wrt n Keeps XatNiNOn, WIN tf Zea, 
xa r H n 5.— Of theſe Events we may call M.. 
ture or Human Will in a manner the Cauſe, but yet nu 
fo from themſelves, and according to their own peculiar 
Eſſence ;, for it was not for the ſake of what Happe 
that either the Paſſenger WENT FORTH, or the Tile FELL 
DOWNWARD, but if any thing it was by Accent. 
Themiſt. in lib. 2. Natur. Auſcult. p. 26. Edt. Ad, 
Bee alſo Ariflot. Natur. Auſcult. 1. 2. c. 4, 5, b. Au 
mon in Prædicam. P- 113. b. This Doctrine came 

original 


NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt. 


originally from Plato, whoſe Definition of Fortune was— 
Y.unTwpc Quoruws 1 Weomgirtuws, a Symptom, or thing 
ge. incident either with Nature or Human Will, Vid. 
Suidam in Voc. Eiuaghlvn. 


Ir muſt be here obſerved, that xat# cupteCnog 
[by accident] means in no Part of theſe Quotations 
accidental, as ſtanding for caſual ; for this would be 
mere Tautology, as to what is here ſaid concerning 
Chance, It means rather ſomething by way of Ap- 
pendage ; ſomething Adventitious ; in other Words, it 
means Accident, as adhering to Subſlance, without 
which it can have no Being, tho' ſuppoſe it abſent or 
taken away, the Nature of Subſtance is no way affected. 
It was in this Senſe the Peripatetics ſuppoſed Chance 
and Fortune to be Accidents or Appendages to Nature, 
and Mind. According therefore to them, the Suppo- 
fition of Chance and Fortune was ſo far from excluding 
Nature and Mind from the Univerſe, that they de- 
monſtrably proved their Exiſtence in it. For admitting 
their Account of Chance and Fortune to be juſt ; if we 
grant the Accidents to exiſt, much more muſt we grant 
the Subjects, and this too with that ſuperior Dignity 
and Priority of Exiſtence, which is evidently due to 
all Subjes above their Accidents, Well therefore did 


the Philoſopher conclude Veg da T0 'AuTojualov, 6 
1 Tuxy Ts Ny, Xg rug ®Ovorts. Subſequent in Exiſt- 
ence, are CHANCE and FORTUNE to MIND and Na- 
TURE. Ariſtot. Natur. Auſc. I. 2. e. 6. 


FRoM what has been ſaid, we ſee the Reaſon of 
that Enumeration of Cauſes mentioned in the Be- 
Zinning of the firſt Note, where they are deſcribed to 
be NRC ESTV NATURE, Man, and FORTUNE. 


To 


26g 
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To NecessITyY they referred all thoſe Things and 
Events, which they ſuppoſed of neceſſary Exiſtence ; ſuch By 
as the Univerſe, the Heavenly Bodies, together with * 
their uniformly regular Motions. 


To NaTurE, Man, and CHANCE, they re. ca 
ferred all Contingents; to Nature, and Man, obtainiig Pl 
their End, all Contingents of greater Frequency ; to 1s, 
the ſame Cauſes, either /all:ng ſhort of their End, 4 
or going beyond it, and thus becoming Chance ot te 
Fortune, thoſe oppoſite Contingents of Exiſtence lift th 
(ual, 


AnD hence, as Art and Fortune were both con. 
verſant about the ſame Subjects (viz. ſuch Contin- 


gents as reſpected Human Life) we find the Mean- 0 
ing of that Verſe of Agatho's, cited by Ariſtotle, in y 
his Ethics, I. 6. c. 5. 4 
7 / of: 2 1 3 by 

Tiqun Tvxm ite, h TUXI Tix mnvs £ 

Art laveth Fortune ; Fortune loveth Art. y 

T 

Tur whole Chapter indeed is well worth peruſal, 0 


But we ſhall not venture to lengthen this Note, which 
may be probably deemed too long already, and which 
can be only excuſed, as giving ſome Sample of a Phi- 
loſophy, which, fedin its Rarity perhaps, may polbby 
furniſn ſome Amuſement. 


NOTES on TREATISE the First. 


NoTe VIII. p. 23. I MEAN, SAID HE, BY 
BEGINNING, THAT CAUSE FOR THE SAKE OF 


WHICH, Sc. 


As the CAUsE here ſpoken of, is that Cauſe uſually 
called FIN AI, it may be aſked, how it comes in this 
Place to be conſidered as a Beginning. 'The Anſwer 
is, that what comes 14ſt in Practice, ſtands in Theory 
fit; or in other Words, the Order of Ideas in the In- 
ell of the Artiſt is exactly inverted, with reſpeCt to 
the Order of his Energies, 


Kab 7a 1719 wiv Sewping 


Taus Ammonius 
10 TAG? Viera a 1156 pH EMTOAIV ot 
g opafews T0 TING”, d Tis tuęiag. o d 
'0io0p Cp, inilayeis oixov, Nοννε,HHab' tauTov, ü- 
vn oi Wong des £5 CXET AT PaO, XGOAUTINOY 
dab X5 XAvpGTWY. TETO Of B% av Vb, pn Vivo- 
Wing ons. "EvTeudev 7 ANA THIS Fewgiag, Wo- 
baun d Qnoiv* A % 2X d voile, un J- 
⁰˖ỹ Toi wv* Tre t 8X av Yevorlo, pan ü- 
ww) Se, 0; d Feparnios u av Canfeie, un opuy- 
helene vf ve. kvrad h xatiantev 1 Swwein. Eile her 
tv AN ra 1 Weng. Weerrgev yap Courle 1 Y- 
Up bro GG Tov -l“ Rr kee ToXus* 25 
vWepov e rtrihnet Thv ogoPriv, Iris ist rv 
Teapiue, 1 d' d νν TIS Wears, THGP Tns Ne,. 
Ah. &5 x. p. 15. Edit. Venet. 8x0. 


Fox in general the End of Theory is the Beginning 
Practice; and ſo reciprecally, the End of Practice, 
the Beginning of Theory, Thus for inſtance : An Ar- 

chitect, 
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chitecs, being ordered to build a Houfe, ſays to himſelf 
J am ordered to build a Flouſe ; that is to ſay, a certain 
Defence, io protect againſi the Rains and the Heat, 
But this cannot be without a Roof or Covering, From 
this Point therefore be begins his Theory, Ile procesdi 
and ſays But there can be no Roof, if there be no 
allt; and there can be no Walls, without ſome Foun: 
dations ; nor can there be laid Foundations, Twithout open. 
ing the Earth. At this Point, the Theory is at an End, 
Hence therefore commences the Practice or Action. Fer 
firſt he opens the Earth; then lays the Foundation ; then 
raiſes the Walls; and laſtly puts on the Roof, which it 
the End of the Action or Practice, [but Beginning of tly 
Theory] as the Beginning of the Practice was the End if 
the Theory. See alſo Ari. Ethic; Nicom. I. 3. c. 3. 


et de Anima, l. 3. c. 3. 


Nor IX. p. 24. Was it not the Abſence of 
Health, &c.] Jide Platon. de Rep. I. 1. tom. 2. p. 
342. Edit. Serrani. Neri ( Om 7%) £3 put tou 
10 egen car, ea. char, n Teoodeirar TUO” 
$1084 25 r Wavranaet ler ＋ Nr dia 
TATE , 1 TEX ix wv ialguen vv bugeperns dri c 
i werngen, 3X5 8% Fa aUTY TOTY e. Quen- 
admodum, inquam, ſi a me quæreres, an ſatis fat Corpori, 
ut ft Corpus, an alia qudpiam re indigeat : reſponderen, 
emnind indigere. Atque hac quidem de Cauſd medicme 
ars nunc e/t inventa, quoniam Corpus per ſe profiigatum 
elt, neque ipſi ſatis eff, ut ſit bujufo nodi. So like wiſe the 
acute Scaliger — Motionis enim Appetentia Cauſa eſt; 
Appetentiæ, Privatio. De Cauſ. L. Lat. I. 15. c. 11+ 


P. 2 35» 


NoTE X. p. 26. Or 1s 1T NoT ABSURD 


To SUPPOSE THERE SHOULD BE AN ART Of 
Iuvos- 


7 


NOTES on TRarATISE the Firft. 

JpoS$IBILITIES J What is here ſaid concerning 
the Difference between thoſe things for which we 
may poſſibly wiſh, and thoſe which we atlually pur- 
fue, is expreſſed in the Ethics of Ari/totle, I. 3. c. 2. 
[loaiger's patv gyap 8 fob r axduvatuy, % 1 116 
Hain wpoaigtivlai, Joxoin av ml» tivar. dAncis 
7 tri Tav dH, ofov efxvacinas. There is indeed 
„ determined Choice of Action with reſpect to Things 
impoſſible 3 and if any one ſhould ſay he had fo determined, 
be would appear to be a Fool; But there may be a Wil- 
ling or Longing after Things impoſſible z as for inſtance, 
ver to dies | | F, 


2 , . 


Note XI. p. 25. Taz SuccesTiIONSs of WILL; 
and UNINSTRUCTED Ins8TINCT.] Will, Czancrs; 
or OpeFis Aoyigixt 3 uninſtructed Inſtinct, Speis G 
1. See before, Note III. 8 


Norte XII. p. 29. Tit War on ABSENCE 
dr SOMETHING APPEARING GOOD; RELATIVE 
To HUMAN LITE; AND ATTAINABLE BY MAN, 
BUT SUPERIOR TO His NATURAL AND UNIN* 
STRUCTED FACULTIES. J 


Tat Cavst hete defcribed js the 56 1 a; 


tnumerating the various Sorts of Cauſes, reckons 
among the reſt—r8 à de 16 h » 7" ayabos 


SY. Vi . VS 1 


% Him fas. To theſe may be added that Cauſe; 
which is conſidered as the End; and Good of all the 
. For that, for whiſe ſake all the others ard 

T aremed 


br FINAL .,—Ari/totle in his Phyſics, I. 2. c. 3. in 


Tay GAAGWY; T6 | Pap 8 kotx Bis ov, - 2 TING” r 
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deemed neceſſary, has juſt pretenſions to be beſt, and 1 by 
the End of them all. To this he ſubjoins, conſonant 


to what is ſaid in the Dialogue——dia@tepirw dt undi 
euro timeiv ayalov 1 Pawopevor ayabor——Ly it 


make no Difference whether we call this End, rea 


Good, or only apparent God. 80 in the Beginning 
of his Ethics IIA TEX, xy Warz piledly, 
du,, It wonkis Te %y Wprdipee is #yali rug 
:Qicolas dont. Aid xanus anrtOyvailo Y eyolov, 3 


ware i Oer. Every Art, and every orderly Specula. 
tion, ſo likewiſe every Action, and determined Choice of 
Purſuit, appear all of them to tend toward ſome Good, 
Well therefore have they pronounced Goop to be that, 2 
ward which all things tend. See alſo Plat. in Gotz. 
p. 499. E. tom. 1. Edit. Serrani. 


In the Definition here treated, the Words Crel. 
tive to Human Life) expreſs that Part of the Sta 
Definition of Art | weos 2 rh bono Tas iy 
TW G.] They were omitted in the Definition p. 17, 


as more properly belonging to the preſent Definition, 


which reſpects Art in its final Cauſe. See page 261. 


THAT what is perfect and ſelf-ſufficient is above 
the ſecondary Helps of ART ; that our own Jain! 
and Inſufficiency, . the Proſpect of procuring that ab- 


ſent Good, by which we all hope to ſupply ourſelves, 


where deficient ; that this is the Source not only of 
all Arts, but (joined to ſocial Affection) is the Origin 
and Cement of HUMAN SOCIETY ; ſee (beſides the 
Place here treated) pages 11, 12; and of the third 


Treatiſe, p. 147 to p. 15 
"rt * Thus 


— 


fn Mm CY Bf fel tn. 


NOTES en Tararrse the Firſt 
Thus the Poet in Stobæus, p. 515. 


Xęel dil date 71 d' 8 x * dvrdeot 
Need all things taught : What cannot Need invent ? 


 AGREEABLY alſo to this, Virgil, in his firſt Georgic, 
having told us of the various Changes to the worſe, 
which happened in the natural World immediately 
ſubſequent to the Golden Age, goes on to enumerate 
the ſeveral Inventions of Men, which were the natural 
Reſult of this their newly indigent State, He at laſt 
ſums up the whole by ſaying 


Tum variæ venere artes: labor omnia vicit. 
Improbus, & duris urgens in rebus EGESTAS, 


* 


Wu (according to the Doctrine in the Dia- 
logue) WANT is made the Beginning or Origin of 
ArTs. The Poet even refers this Diſpenſation, this 


Introduction of Indigence, Care, and Solicitude, to the 


immediate Will of PROVIDENCE, acting for the Good 
of Mankind; leſt Plenty ſhould lull them into ſlothful 


Lethargy, ſo as to "ou their nobleſt and moſt ative 
Faculties, 


— Pater ipſe colendi 

Had facilem eſſe viam = Galle, primuſque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 

Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno. 


Norte XIII. p. 32. Co-gxisTENT, REPLIED 
HE, AS IN A STATUE, Cc. SUCCESSIVE, At IN 
1 2 A 
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A Tunes or Dancse, Sc.] This Diviſion of 
Beings or Productions we find mentioned by Ari. 
flotle in his Phyſics, (I. 3. e. 8.) where explaining 
his Doctrine concerning Infinite, he an 
tre WOXAdXIS T0 than, ere " "alga il, % 0 
Suan, TY Gt ao A yinic ba. r »%) 70 | 
amegov. In as much as BEING is manifold, ſuch as is 
the Being of a Day or public Feſtival, (which exiſt by 
continually becoming ſomething further) ſuch alſa is the 
Being and Nature of Infinite, The ſame Sentiment 
ſoon after is more ſully explained and opened, 


Nc vd annpov v der Aaabavem, ws rde Thy ol 
Salter, N ci GAN ws Ne al, % ; 
ar dig T0 that, 8% ws dia Tis YiyOen, M ati 
iv yevioes 9 hee. We are not to conceive of Inf. 


nite, as of a poſitive particular Subſtance, like a Man 
or a Houſe ; but rather as we pronounce Exiflence of a 
Day or public Feſtival, which have their Eſſence, nit 
as ſenſible, individual Subſtances, but by a continued 
Procedure of Being and ceaſing to be. Vid. Scalig, de 
Cauf. Ling. Lat. 3. C. 72. p. 124. Ariſtot, Categ. 
Cap.6. Ammon. Com. ts Kal. p 82, b. Scal. Poetic. 
L. 3. C. 1. p. 82. 


NoTE XIV. p. 32. WHarT 1s Human Lit, 
BUT A COMPOUND OF PARTS THUS FLEET- 
ING, &c.) It is not inelegantly ſaid in the . 
thics ſo often referred to. H 6 Gun & ien 11 
ic, % ac dee radra 3 THT | ivegyts F 
A pauſe ayang* oro 6 1 levo , TH axoy TH 
ra win, 0 0 Propane, Ty dtav¾⁰ Weg Ta Sagt 
Nala ro 02 50 rar Acimwv txagO* LIFE 116 

certain ENERGY, and each Man energizes about thi 
Subjedin 


2 — — * A 
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Subjedts, and with thoſe Faculties, for which he hath 
the greateſt Affection; the Muſician, with his Hearing, 
about Sounds harmonious ; the Studious, with his Intel- 
lt, about Matters of Speculation ; and in like manner 
each Man elſe of the various ſorts beſide, Ethic. Ni- 
com. 1. 10. c. 4. 


NorER XV. p. 34 Every ART WILL BE 
ACCOMPLISHED AND ENDED IN A WORK OR 
ENERGY.] The CAusk here treated is the FoR- 
MAL, called by various Names; the ii, the Avy©@-, 
the Ti kg, the To Ti 7v war. Vid. Scal. de Cauſ. 
Ling. Lat. L. v. c. 113. p. 232» Imperfectum autem 
Graci, &c. 

Ix the Beginning of the above cited Ethics, after 
the Author has told us that every Art, and Human 
Aion tend to ſome Good or End, he adds AiaPope 
dt rig Devivercs Twv THAW Ta fav Yap EO vr ti 
7% 0t wap & urœg, i 0 riyd But there appears a 
Difference in Ends For ſome are ENERGIES ; ſome, 
over and above theſe Energies, are certain WoRKs. 
In Quintilian's Inſtitutes the fame Diftinfion, with 
reſpe& to the End of Arts, is mentioned, J. 2. c. 18, 
Vid. Plat. in Dio. Laert. L. 3. C. 84. p. 216. C. 100. 


9p. 225. 


Bur here perhaps it may be aſked, if all Arts are 
ended and accompliſhed in ſome Energy or Work, and 
this Energy or Work be almoſt univerſally that ab/ent 
Good, toward which they all tend, and for the ſake 
of which they are all exerted? (for a Dance, which 
is an Energy, and a Houſe, which is a Work, are 
bertain abſent Goods or Pleaſures, for the ſake of which 
TD 3 cer- 
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certain Arts operate) if this be allowed, it may be 
aſked, whence then the Difference between the Formal 


Cauſe and the Final; the Final, as in Note Ml it 


has been already treated ? 


Tun Anſwer to this is, that they concur and are 
the ſame. To h yap Ti toi, T0 & ena, iy ifs, 
The FORMAL Cauſe and the FINAL are ONE, Arift. 
Nat. Auſc. I. 2. c. 7. If they differ, it is (as Joanne 
Grammaticus obſerves in commenting on this Place) a 
Difference rather in the Time and Manner of our view- 
ing them, than in their own Eſence and Nature. It 
may not perhaps be improper to tranſcribe his own 
Words. Tavlev Tv egiduy To rad” © To 20% 71 
Xeon Cern GaPiper, ws Huron 1 Xe * 
* y=p 08 itte, % pena Ov Iewgnrauy 1 
*5iv* oTau d ws non Yeανỹ¹, £390”. The END and 
the FoRM are numerical'y the ſame, differing (as has 
been ſaid) in the RELAT1ON only, and TIME. For thus 
the ſame Thing, while conſidered as in its Progreſs ta 
Completion, but as not yet complete, is ſo long an END; 
when conſidered as attually complete, is no longer an End, 
but a FoRM, And thus is this Queſtion one way 
anſwered, by acknowledging that theſe two Caules 
co-incade, and differ not in their Eſſence or real Cha- 
racter, but rather in the Time and Manner of our con- 
templating them. 


Bur there is another Anſwer, and that is derived 
from the !wojo/d Nature of final Cauſes. According 
to this Doctrine, Arts have not only a nearer and 
more immediate End, (as a Ship is the End of Ships 
building, or Navigation the End of Pilotry) but 


ney have a ſtill remoter and higher End, a TAG? T6 


Auxurale 


ta -=E rw io © ©, ©S tt» ww ©.co ww A 
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uudralov, that is to ſay, Man, Human-kind, or 
in other Words) the Utility or Elegance 'of Human 
Life. Thus the Stagirite. 'Eopaev yap wws q 
ters TING”: dy ws Vap T0 3 ye. For WE OUR- 
SELVES alſo are in ſome ſort AN END; for the final 
Cauſe is twofold, Natur. Auſcult. I. 2. c. 2. If 4 
therefore we have reſpect to tbis ULTIMATE END, KY 


2 as 4 <£ £4 
90” _—_— — 


theſe two Cauſes will be found to differ, and be really 
diſtinct from each other, 


AnD thus it is that in ſome reſpects they agree, 4 
2nd in others they differ, according to the above 
Diſtinctions eſtabliſhed by this Philoſophy. 


r or ———_—___z:_ Ang” ooo ww” ———— — 


Note XVI. p. 38. O ART! Trov pisTIN- 4 
ovISHING ATTRIBUTE, c.] This alludes to a ca- 
pital Diſtinction of ART, taken from a View of her 
different Ends. ART may in ſome reſpects be ſaid to 
FINISH NATURE, in others TO IMITATE HER, She 
fmſbes her, where Nature, having given the Powers, is 1 
of herſelf unable to give them Perfection. It is thus 4 
the Gymnaſtic Arts, Dancing, Riding, &c. finiſh the 
Cirporeal Powers; while the ſublimer Arts, Logic, 
Rhetoric, Moral Virtue, &c. finiſh the Mental. Where 
ſhe does not finiſh Nature, ſhe imitates her, as in 
Sculpture, Painting Dramatic Poetry, Cc. 


* 
r .  _——- —— "—_— —— —— Ä— 


ARISTOTLE expreſſes the above ſentiment, as fol- 
lows, Och Te n ri vn 1 PAT tritt, dv n Ob 


advrele te νοο v d νινι. Phyſic. L. 2. 
C. 8. | 
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Norx XVII. p. 44, Taz Erricient, Tay 
MATERIAL, THE FINAL, AND THE Forma, 
That is to ſay, rd xwvnoavy » YAn, T0 J dena, 14 


Kae. 
Tus Seneca in his 65th Epiſtle. Cauſam Ari. 


floteles putat tribus modis dici. Prima, inquit, cauſa 
et iſſa Materia, fine qua nihil potefl ici. Secundq, 
Opifex. Tertia, Forma que unituique operi imponitir, 
tar quam ſlatuæ; nam hanc Ariſioteles [dos ( £i90c) Vocat, 
Quarta guogue, inguit, his accedit, Propoſitum totiu 
a A 


Qurp /it hoc, aperiam. As prima ſtatue cauſq 
„ : nunquam enim fatta eſſet, niſi fuiſſet id, ex quo u 
funderetur, durereturve, Secunda cauſa, Artifex « 
non potuilſet enim @s illud in habitum Hatuæ figurari, 
niſi acceſſiſſent perite manus. Tertia cauſa et Forma: 
negue enim ſtatua iſta Doryphoros aut Diadumenos vu- 
retur, niſi hæc illi efſet impreſſa facies, Quarta cauq 
et, faciendi Prop ſitum: nam niſi hac fuiſſet, facta nm 
cet. Quid ęſ Propoſitum? Quod invitavit arti 
ficem, quod ille ſecutus fecit. Vel pecunia eft hos, , 
venditurus fabricguit; vel gloria, fi laboravit in 1. 
men; vel relig io, fi denum templo parauit. Ergo & 
hec Cauſa ęſi, propter quam fit. An non putas int 
cauſas facti operts numerangum, quo remoto fatium un 


Vet .— 


ARISTOTLE's own Words are as follow. Ei 
kt 2 reo ET LOV ALYET 0b 10 2 8 yivtrai Ti uu 
rag oi0v, 0 Xa, TE avdpravrCy, x 6 
Feyve® T1 Organs, 2 T% TSTWV Yiun, AN th 
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„ , „ To wepaduypa* Tivo 0 ig A 
i 72 Ti Iv tivaty, M Ta TET# n ojov Ty Oi Waras 
5a de Weg *v, xg ds 6 d 10 g, X, re uten rd iy 
1 Me Eri, he N dN ths ui, n wwrny 
a t id * 7 0 * ec 7 * \ 
nn Ti Teteroews* oigy © (Fyheyoas, airiov* g 6 
valle, TY r. 3 d To Worev Ty Woprpivy, 3 T6 
ptlabaakov Ty ptlaCanrnopives, Eri, ws T0 TIA” 
— 3 3 ” — = 3 3.2 
tere d' ii To I ke ole Ty WEEWTATE N d Gut 
d Ti yop wrgmates ; Papiy va vyraivn, ht 
as, did th arwodedunivay T0 G4T40p, 


In one manner that may be called a Cauſe, out f 
which, exiſting as a Part of it, any thing is made or 
rmpounded. Thus is Braſs the Cauſe of a Statue, 
Silver of a Cup, aud ſo alſo the higher Genera, in 
which theſe are included [as Metal, the Genus in- 
cluding Braſs and Silver; Body, the Genus including 
Metal, Sc. Sc.] In another Way, the Form and Ex- 
emplar of any thing is its Cauſe ;, that is to ſay, in other 
Wards, the Definition, the Detail or Narrative of iti 
Eſence [that which, characterizing it to be ſuch a par- 
ticular thing, diſtinguiſhes it from all things elſe] and of 
this Definition the ſeveral higher Genera, Thus the Cauſe 
of the Diapaſon or Octave is the Proportion of twa to 
one ; and more generally than that, is Number; and it 
moreover the ſeveral Parts, out of which this Definition 
i fermed. Add to this Cauſe, that other, from whence 
the original Principle of Change, or of (eaſing to 
thange ; as for inflance, the Perſon who deliberates 0 
the Cauſe of that, which reſults from ſuch Delibera- 
fron; the Father is the Cauſe of the San; and in gene- 
ral, the E ficient, of the Thing effected ; the Pewer 
Wanging, of the thing changed. Beſides theſe * ' 

| 5 2, 
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there is that alſo, which is conſidered as the End; thy 
is ta ſay, the Cauſe, for the jake of which the thing i 


done. Thus the Cauſe of Exerciſing is Health, Por if 


it be aſked, Why dees he uſe Exerciſe? Me ſay, To pre. 
ſerve his Health; and having ſaid thus much, we think 
we have given the proper Cauſe. Ariſtot. Natur, 


Auſcult. I. 2. c. 3. 
ADDITION to NOTE III. 


TRT Peripatetic Dehnition of Nature, given þ, 
257, tho' in ſome degree illuſtrated p. 266, yet be- 
ing ſtill from its Brevity perhaps obſcure, the follow- 
ing Explication of it is ſubjoined. 


In the firſt place, by NaTurEe the Peripatetic 
meant that Vital Principle in Plants, Brutes, and 
Men, by which they are ſaid to live, and to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from Things inanimate. Nature therefore 
being another Name for Life or a vital Prinuple, 
the fi: Act of this Principle, throughout all Sub- 
jets, is univerſally found to be of the following 
kind; namely, to advanee the Subject, which it en- 
livens, from à Seed or Embryo to ſomething better and 
more perfect. This Progreſſion, as well in Plants as 
in Animals, is called Growth. And thus is it that 
NATURE is @ Principle of Motion. But then 
this Progreſſion or Growth is not infinite. When 
the Subject is mature, that is, hath obtained its C- 


pletion and perfect Form, then the Progreſſi;n cecſis. 


Here thereſore the Buſineſs of the vital Princip: 


becomes different. It is from henceforward no 
longer employed t acquire a Form, but to preſerve 
to its Subject a Form already acquired. And thus 1s 
it that NATURE is a Principle of Reſt, Stability, i. 


Caſing 
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Caſing to move, And ſuch indeed ſhe continues to 
he, maintaining, as long as peſſible, the Form com- 
mitted to her Care, till Time and external Cauſes in the 
firſt Place impair it, and induce at length its Diſſolution, 
which is Death. 


Anv thus it has been ſhewn how NaTurE may 


de called A PRINCIPLE BOTH OF MoTION AND 
(LASING TO MOVE, 


As to the reſt of the Definition, namely, that 
NaTURE is a Principle, which inheres in its Sub- 
ject immediately, eſſentially, and not by way of Acci- 
dnt; no more is meant by this, than that the Na- 
TURE or Life in every Being, which hath ſuch 
Principle, is really and truly A PART OF THAT 
BzING, and not detached and ſeparate from it, like 
the Pilot from the Ship, the Muſician from the In- 
ſrument. For to theſe Subjects tho' thoſe Artiſis are 
Principles of Motion and Reſt, yet do they in no ſenſe 
participate with them in vital Sympathy and Union, 
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ON 


TREATISE the Third; 


CONCERNING 


HAPPINESS. 


* 


OTE I. p. 107. Nature $EEMS ro 9 
TREAT Man, &c.] Ut Phidias poteſt a "Wi 

prime infliurs fgnum, idgue per flere; $6- 1 

tft ab alis inchoatum accipere & abſalvere + huic ef 1 
ſadientia ſimilis, Non enim ipſa genuit hominem, ſod 1 
accepit a natura inchoatum : hanc ergo intuens, debet Cl 
inſtüutum illud, quaſi fignum abſolvere, Cic. de Fin, 1 
IV. 13. p. 334. Edit. Daviſ. i | 
T 

Norte II. p. 113. PRACTICE Too OFTEN 


CREEPS, Cc. ] See p. 136. and Note X. 


Norz III. p. 114. Tag Sovertion Goon 1 
IS THAT, THE POSSESSION OF WHICH RENDERS 1 


Us HAPPY, ] Knew yap a yal, 06 tudaipovesy 4 
indaineytg. By the Poſſeſſion of Things Soon, are 
ibs 
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the Happy made HAPPY. Platon. Conviv. p. 2044 
tom. 2. Edit. Serrani. Philob. Plat. p. 60. B. See 4r. 


rian pick. I. 3. c. 22. p. 453. 


Tux Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, that, in 
all Quotations from the Diſſertations of Epictetus col. 
lected by Arrian, the Author refers to the late Edi. 
tion in two Volumes Quarto, publiſhed by his learned 
and ingenious Friend, Mr. UeTon. 


Nor E IV. p. 115. CERTAIN ORIG1NAL 
CHARACTERISTICS AND PIE-coxc Er- 
TIONs, c.] The Pre. conceptions here ſpoken 
of, are called by the Latins Prænotiones, or Antid. 


pationes x by the Greths, #pohifiþeis, or "Evens, with 
the occaſional Epithets of either xowa}, un, o Ml ii 
Quonai. = 


IT is evident that all Men, without the leaſt Help 
of Art, exert a kind of Natural Logic; can in ſome 
degree 1 and prove, and render a Reaſon. os 


Now this cannot be (as the meaneſt Proficient 
in Logic well knows) without general Ideas, and 
general Propoſitions, becauſe a Syllogiſm of Partias 
lars is an Impoſſibility. There muſt be therefore 
ſome natural Faculty to provide us theſe General 
This Faculty cannot be any of the Senſes, for they . 
all reſpect Particulars only. Nor can it be the ra- 
ſening or ſyllogizing Faculty, for this does not form ſuch 
Genetals, but % them when formed. There only 
therefore remains the Faculty called Ng, that is to 
fay, the Indutive Faculty ; the Faculty, which, 9 


Inuuction of fimilar Individuals, forms out of tht 
particular 


. Ws. VA , wn OX _ 
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articular and the many what is general and one. This 
Species of Apprebenſion is evidently our frft and 
wrliefl Knowledge, becauſe all Knowledge by Reaſon- 
ing dates its Origin from it, and becauſe, except theſe 
two, no other knowledge is poſſible. 


As therefore every Ear, not abſolutely depraved, 
is able to make ſome general Diſtinctions of Sound; 
and in like manner every Eye, with reſpect to Objects 
of Viſcon ; and as this general Uſe of theſe Faculties, 
by being diffuſed through. all Individuals, may be 
called common Hearing, and common Viſion, as op- 
poſed to thoſe ore accurate nergies, peculiar only 
to Artiſt» - So. fares it with reſpect to the Intellecł. 
There are Truths, or Univerſals of ſo obvious 4 
kind, that every AHind, or Intellect, not abſolutely de- 


raved, without the leaſt Help of Art, can hardly. 


fail to recognize them. The Recognition of theſe, 
or at leaſt the Ability to recognize them, is called 
Kewes Nzg, COMMON SENSE, as being @ Senſe com- 
men to all, except Lunatics and Ideots. 


FARTHER, as this Power is called Kowog Nec, 
b the ſeveral Propoſitions, which are its proper Ob- 
jedts, are called TgoArtþus, or Preconceptions, as be- 
Ing previous to all other Conceptions. It is eaſy 
b gather from what has been ſaid, that theſe wo- 
nbc, muſt be general, as being formed by Indudion ; 
8 allo natural, by being common to all Men, and 
previcus to all Inſtruction. Hence therefore their 
Dehnition, "Egs d' 1 wWeoam1s, ve, GvG r 
Whos, „ A PRE-CONCEPTION ig the natural Ap- 
prebenſion of wwhat is general, or univerſal.” _ 

acrt. 
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Laert. J. 7. fi 54. See alſo 4rrian. Epict. I. 1. c. 22. 
I. 3 c. 6. Cic. de Naturd Deor. I. 1. c. 16, 1). 
Plut. de Placit. Philgſiph. 910. c: Ariſlot. de Anim 
III. 8 1. 


NorE V. P. 115. And THAT THE Dit: 
FERENCE LAY ONLY IN THE APPLYING THEM 
ro PARTICULARS.) This was called Epaęneyl 
$@v Ween \yew Tais int pipes vie rds Purina; 
Toon iPagucger Tai in pipes vciag. Ht 
Epict. I. 1. c. 22. p. 114, 116. Edit, Upt. See an 
eminent Inſtance, illuſtrating the Truth of this Ne- 
ſoning, in the ſame Author, J. 4. c. 1. p. 545 


"Ewozprv yy8p, dri, &c. Boet; de Conſ. L. 3. Proj: | 


2. p. 106. 


Norz VI. p. 120. WHY ARE THERE, WHO 
SEEK RECEsSEs, Sc.) Multi autem & ſunt, & 
fuerunt, qui eam, quam dico, tranquillitatem expetentes 
a negotiis publicts ſe removerint, ad otiumgue perfu- 
gerint. His idem propeſitum fuit, quad regibus ; ut 
ne qua re egerent, ne cui parerent, libertate uterentur: 
eujus proprium eft fic vivere, ut velis, Quare can 
hoc commune fit potentiæ cupidorum cum iis, ques di; 
otiofis : alteri fe adipiſci id poſſe arbitrantur, fi cpu 
magnas habeant ; alteri fi contenti ſint & ſuo, & part 
Cic. de Orric, I. 1. c. 20, 21. 


' Nore VII. p. 121.— TE SovEREt6N Goo, 
THEY HAVE TAUGHT Us, OUGHT To BE, G. 
The oR1GIN&L PRE-CONEEPTlons of the SoVE- 
REIGN, Goop here recited, may be juſtified by thc 
following Authorities, from among many which a 
omitted. 


AGREE 
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AGREEABLE To NATURE, Negue ulla alia in 
re, niſi in NATURA, guærendum eſſe illud SUMMUM 
BONUM 9ue omnia referrentur. Cic. Acad. I. 1. c. 5. 


p. 27. Edit. Daviſ. 


CondUcive TO WELL-BEING.——Epifetus calls 

that Truth or Knowledge, which reſpects our real Hap- 
gineſs [71 Ah] fia Th wept Th evdaupovias | the Truth 
or Knowledge, which regards not mere Living, but 
which condutes to LivinG WELL |[s Tiv weps Tz 
ZHN, a Ty Codes rd ET ZHN.] Arrian. 
Eid, I. i. c. 4. p. 28. Edit. Upt. Ai xowai weg! 
hij. ett TO ZHN KATA STEIN, 
Y Tov xara Ou cu Bi, ETAAIMONIAN Atyzo," 
wpos d Turois, TO ET ZHN, 36 To & G1, 
mm ib, ETAAIMONIAN Oaoiv . Our 
common Pre-conceptions concerning HAPPINESS call it 
the LIVING ACCORDING To NATURE ; farther 
than this, they ſay it is Living or Exiſting well ; THA 
Lirs or WELL-BEING, Alex. Aphrod. wee: Yu 
p. 157. Edit. Ald, 


AccomMODATE TO ALL PLACES and TiMES— 
Antoninus, ſpeaking of that Happineſs, which he 
deemed our Sqvereign Good, calls it ſomething which 


was in our Power HANTAXOT 0 AIHNE- 


Kas, EVERY WHERE and PERPETUALLY, l. 
þ 54. 


DutRapLE——and INDEPRIVABLE.—-Niff ST As 
"LI & Fix0 & PERMANENTE BONO, BEATUS 
Ye rem potęſt. Tuſc. Diſp. I. 5. c. 14. p. 372. Edit. 
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290 NOTES en TaraTiiz the Third, 
Daviſ. So immediately after, in the ſame page. | 
An dubium eſt, quin nibil fit habendum in es genere, 
guo vita beata completur, fi id poſht amitti ? nj 
enim interareſcere, nihil exſlingui, &c. Kal ri 
orm n lg, 1v 0 TVXwv ipmediocu divatas, 3 Myy 
Kaioap 1 Kairapos Oi, a xd, u, wir 
geroc, d TRiopupis ; 1 d ETPOIA dd, Ira 
Ze ws TO AIHNEKES VH ANEMIOAL 
TON. And what fort of Happineſs is this, which 
any thing intervening may embarraſs; I ſay not Czar, 
or Cæſar's Friend, but a Crow, a Piper, a Fever, 4 
thouſand things beſide? HarpiNEss ſurely implic 

nothing ſo much, as PERPETUITY and BEING su- 
PERIOR TO HINDRANCE or IMPEDIMENT. 4r- 
rian, Epi, I. 4. c. 4. p. 585. Edit. Upt. See allo 
J. 2. c. 11. p. 227. 
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SELF-DERIVED.——Mtque hoc dabitis, ut opinor | 
modo fit aliquid eſſe beatum, id oportere ToTUM 
PONE IN POTESTATE SAPIENTIS : zam, fi amill 
vita beata pote/?, beata eſſe nan poteſt. Cic. de Fin. I. 2. 
c. 27. p. 163.—— voc jaw nar xAnleiay xoxo; ln 
un wigerinln d avlpur ©”, in dle Lol Jo) | v0 ws 
tbevlo. That Man might not fall into real Evils, i 
Gods have put the whole Id HIS own Powter, M 
Ant. I. 2. ſ. 11. Ti yap in, © Giles was dbu 
Evucalnuai, VI aLOUNG HL, NANTA NE OEAklI 
NOIEIN, pwn vwAveo)ai, And avayxacialai. Fi 
what is it, that every Man ſecks ? To be ſear!) 
fixed, to be happy, TO DO ALE THINGS ACCORD: 
ING To His WN WILL, mot to be hindered, m 
to be compelled. Arr. Epict. 1.4. c. 1. p. 539, 54% 
Ariſtotle joins ſelf-derived and indeprivable in his 1 
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NOTES en TREATISE the Third. 


of Good. Tayalov dt oixeiov T4 6 duoaPaierlov i 
pailevaprla. Eth. Nic. I. 1. c. 5. 


Norte VIII. p. 125. Taz PorirIcAL anD 
LUCRATIVE, THE CONTEMPLATIVE AND PLEA- 
SURABLE.] This fourfold Diſtinction of Lives is 
mentioned in Ariftotle's Ethics, 1, 1. c. 5. 


NoTE IX. p. 131. ——PLEASURE 
WIHOM LOVE Ar TEN DS, Sc. 
alluding to Homer, Iliad. E. V. 214. 


NoTE X. p. 136. SurposE AN EVENT WERE 
To HAPPEN—— NOT AN INUNDATION, &c.] See 
Arrian. Epict. I. 4. c. 4. which Chapter is peculiarly 
addreſſed to the Seekers of Leiſure Retirement, and 
Study, Part of it has been already quoted, p. 290. 


% Tis durn 1 k, c. See alſo the ſame Author, 


I, 4. c. I. p. 567. Tos axens, Ic. and of the Dia- 
logue here commented, p. 113. 


NorE XI. p. 137.— s AcrI NG A CIRcuu- 
STANCE, c.] Etenim cognitio contemplatiogue na- 
turg manca quodammodo atque inchoata fit, fi nulla 
aftio rerum conſequatur. Ea autem attio in hominum 
commodis tuendis maxime cernitur, Cic, de Offic. J. 1. 
4. 43. The whole Chapter, as well as the Subſequent, 
is well worthy of Peruſal. 


Norte XII. p. 140.—IF 4 PitcE OH METAL BE 
TENDERED us, Cc. ] See Arr. Epict. I. 1. c. 10. 


p. 110. 'Ogare g imi Ty vpiopalGy, &c. 


Note XIII. p. 144.— ARE ALIENATED FROM 
Ir, R ARE INDIFFERENT TOIT?] Placet his, in- 
nut, quarum ratio mihi probatur, fimul atque natum fit 
U 2 animal 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third 


animal ( hinc enim eſt ordiendum ) ipſum ſibi conciliari, & 
commendari ad ſe conſervandum, & ſuum ſlatum, & ad 
ea, que conſervantia ſunt ejus ſlatus, diligenda; alienari 
autem ab interitu, iiſque rebus, que interitum videantur 
afferre, Cic. de Fin. I. 3. c. 5. p. 211: Edit. Day, 
Sce alfo J. 5. c. 9. De Offic. I. 1. c. 4. Oineizpla 
Wpos aures tYug ytvopevers Plut. Mor. p. 1038. b. 


Nor E XIV. p. 155.— LET IT NOT BE FORGOT 
THEN, SAID HE, IN FAVOUR OF SOCIETY, Ce. 
The whole Argument to prove Society natural tt 
Man, from p. 147 to the page here cited, is taken 
from the ſecond Book of Plato's Republic. See Plat. 
tom. 2. p. 369. Cc. Edit. Serram. See alſo the 
ſame argument hinted at in the Pretagoras of Flu, 
p. 322. C. Edit. Serr. Tom. 1. 


NorE XV. p. 156.——ARF Nor THE PowtRs 
AND CAPACITIES OF OPEECH, &c.] The Argu- 
ment in favour of Society, from our being poſſeſſed 


of 69% , or the ſpeaking Faculty, ſeems to have 
been much inſiſted on by the beſt Authoas of An- 


tiquity. 


Airs d wort 0 "Arlpun©> Seu, Wang fair 
JaTT1S X% ware ayerd rs Cos [QA ANOVy OA, 
3 \ \ t / , e Fi — / 
Ovlſtv yap, ws Od, pear 1 Ode wort A6 & 
over Arp txt rw Cow, H pv 3v On v 
vd 705 auνντπε i Gnpeiov* Oo 0 TOS Gig ur- 
7 7 1 3 \ 7 £ / 942 1444 | 
dx ti Cuoris* pexps Yap Tire 1 tors avi ii 
ber, ore dag ha. r d id, ») Taurs 
cn Migoig O 0 oy gd im To Onaz i 
To CvpaPrgov, 9 To Praeger 48 2 To dia 
1 T0 dd, Tro yp Whos Th GAAG Sa roi 

Aubpi- 
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anpurois idiovy To d eyals x, xakz, xy Indie H 
ad ax00now tyew' 1 ot TETWY Xolvwvic Worts 01%izv 
* D. The Reaſon why MAN is a SOCIAL Ax f- 
MAL; more than any Bee, or any herding Species whatever, 
is evident from hence. Nature, we jay, makes nothing 
in vain; and Man, of all Animals, is only poſſeſſed of 
SPEECH. Bare Sound indeed may be the Sign of what 
is pleaſurable or painful; and for that reaſon is it com- 
mon even to ether Animals alſo. For ſo far we perceive 
even their Nature can go, that they have a Senſe of 
thoſe Feelings, and ſignify them to each other. But 
Speech is made to indicate what is expedient, and wha 
hurtful, and in conſequence of this, -what is juſt and 
unjuſt, It is therefore given to Men, becauſe this, with 
reſpeft to other Animals, is to Men alone peculiar, that 
of Good and Evil, Juſi and Unjuſt, they only poſſeſs a 
Senſe or Feeling. Now it is the Participation or Com- 
munity of theſe, which makes and conſtitutes both a 
FamiLY, and a PoLITY. Axiſtot. Polit. I. 1. c. 2. 


"Elxcves gap tow i TH WXH Tov v dur [TR 

/ c * ag 7 "SER. a. 
Vonaara }* as Ot Pwvai Tw von r How tfayſear:- 

/ \ \ as = TH. as / * 
Kai" g 0196 vdr did N uo Ths Puotws, wWpos 
NL, c r A THF uyns ro 
vou d 0 Juve D. Roνhοοννιν E: 2 


co mνντ,m b Niν'’⸗ä yap Sen 0 Arber. 
ldeas are Images of Things in the Soul; and Sounds 
are declarative of theſe Ideas, And for this reaſon 
were theſe SOUNDS imparted to us by Nature, not only 
that we might indicate to each other theſe Ideas, but 
that we might be enabled to COMMUNICATE and 
LIVE IN ASSOCIATIONS, For MAN ts by Nature a 
So A ANIMAL. Ammon. in l. de Interpr. p. 16. ö. 

U 3 | Tuus 
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35. Edit. Daviſ. 


int communitatis & ſoctetatis humane, Fepetendum 


NOTES en TREATISE the Third. 


Titus Cicero, ſpeaking of Human Nature—Omitty 
opportunitates habilitateſque religui corporis, modera- 
tionem vocis, ORATIONIS vim, que conciliatrix off 
humane maxume ſocietatis. De Legg. I. 1. c. 9. p. 


AGAIN in his Offices—— Sed que natura principia 


altius videtur. Efl enim primum, quod cernitur in 
univerſi generis humani ſocietate. Ejus enim vinculum 
eft Ratio, & ORATIO; quæ docendo, diſcends, cm- 
municundo, diſceptando, dijudicando, contiliat inter ſe 
homines, conjungitque naturali quadam ſocictate. De 
Offic. I. 1. c. 16. 


Tuus too in his Treatiſe De Nat. Deor.——Jan 
vero domina rerum (ut vos ſoletis dicere) EL OQUENDI 
VIS quam eft preclara, guamgue divina? Due prinun 
efficit ut ea, que ignoramus, diſcere, & ea, que ſeimus, 
alios docere poſſimus. Deinde hac cobortamur, hac per- 
ſuademus, hac con ſolamur afflictos, hac deducimus per- 
territos @ timore, hac geſtientes comprimimus, hac cupi- 
ditates wracundiaſque reſtinguimus : hac nes juris, ler 
gum, urbium ſocietate devinxit : hec a vitd immoni 
& ferd ſegregravit. De Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 59. p. 
243. Edit. Davi/. See alſo Quint. Inft. I. 2. c. 10. 
and Alex. Aphrod. weg] ux. p. 1 55. b. Edit. Ald. 


Sanetii Min. 1, 1. c. 2. p. 15. Plat. in Sophi ith, p- 260, 
A. Edit. Serr. 


Nor XVI. p. 166, IT 1s FROM AMONG THE 
FEW, &c.] In omni enim arte, vel fludio, vel quauis 
| Icientia, vel in ipſa virtute, optumum quodgue ren 
I 
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mum eff. Cic. de Fin, I. 2. c. 25. p. 158. Edit. Dav. 
Thus too Ari rl Joins the rare and the excellent.— 


76 bb, 50 c a¹j,j,, s trait ron, 0 xaXov. Eth. Nic. 1. 
? 2. c. 9. To v ET a viov, @ Eududnue, rio. Plat. in 
Euthyd. p. 304. b. Edit. Serr. 
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NorE XVII. p. 167,.——WoRKING EVER UNI; 
FORMLY ACCORDING TO THIS IDEA OF PER- 
FECTION, &c.] 


Thus Boethius, addreſſing the Deity, 
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O qui per petua mundum ratione gubernas, 

Terrarum cœligue Sator, qui tempus ab ævo 

Ire jubes, flabiliſque manens das cunfta moveri; 
Duem non externæ pepulerunt fingere cauſe 

Mater iæ fluitantis opus; verum IN SITA SUMMI 
FoRMA BONI, livore carens: Tu cuncta SUPERNO 
Ducis ab EXEMPLO, pulchrum Pulcherrimus ipſe 
Mundum mente gerens, ſimilique in imagine formans. 


Conſol. Philoſ. I. 3. Metr. g. 


NoTe XVIII. p. 167. — FROM SOME HIDDEN 
HIGHER Morivz, e.] Marel d pride rabra 
[{c. r rigara] wages Piois iow WANG TH fey prrn 
ey Pow 8s Proti, A Waps Piow' T4 dt xatoans, 
x» Ole », x Ovow H ftv yp prey U 
TW” / 1 7 , 1 & 
bog ids go trai, nal dia gien Proyen Ara 
— 8 / "Ops" » / 
uro TY ftv Ts avleunrs ucts To Tigas drt Oder, 


ich, Ire xara Pow Th d' Gn Plow ime und 1 
\ \ , \ \ 9 - 2 ed \ » 
ren Wage Puow (oudiv yup Kaxov ty TY Wavrt) 0% 
» / 
tri Way Plow, Ah Quoc N nears Ou. 
Joannes Gram. in Ariſtot. lib. 2. Natural Auſcult. 
Nihil enim fieri fine cauſd prteſl; nec quit uam fit, 
U 4 quad 
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Titus Cicero, ſpeaking of Human Nature — mitte 
opportunitates habilitateſue religui corporis, moderg- 
tionem vocis, ORATIONIS vim, que conciliatrix «f 
humane maxume ſocietatis. De Legg. I. 1. c. 9. p. 


35. Edit. Daviſ. 


AGAIN in his Office. — Sed gue natura principia 


int communitatis & ſoctetatis humanæ, repetendum 


altius videtur. Efl enim primum, quod cernitur in 
univerſi generis humani ſocietate. Ejus enim vinculum 
eft Ratio, & ORaTio; que docendo, diſcende, cm- 
municundo, diſceptando, dijudicando, contiliat inter ſe 
homines, conjungitque naturali quadam ſocietate, De 
Offic. I. 1. c. 16. 


Thus too in his Treatiſe De Nat. Deor.—— Jan 
vero domina rerum (ut vos ſoletis dicere) ELOQUENDI 
vis quam eft præclara, quamgue divina? Yue primun 
efficit ut ea, que 1gnoramus, diſcere, & ea, que ſcimus, 
alios docere poſſimus. Deinde hac cobortamur, hac per- 


fuademus, hac conſolamur aſflictos, hac deducimus per- 


territos @ timore, hac geſtientes comprimimus, hac cupi- 
ditates wacundiaſque reſiinguimus : hac nos juris, le- 
gum, urbium ſocietate devinxit : hec a vitd immani 
& ferd ſegregravit. De Nat. Deor. 1. 2. c. 59. p. 
243. Edit. Daviſ. See alſo Quint. Inf. I. 2. c. 1b. 
and Alex. Aphrod. weg]! ux. p. 1 55. b. Edit. Ald. 
Sanctii Min. I. 1. c. 2. p. 15. Plat, in Saphiſid, p. 260, 
A. Edit. Serr. | | 


NoTE XVI. p. 166. IT 1s FROM AMONG THE 
FEW, &c.] In omni enim arte, vel fludio, vel quavis 
| Icientia, vel in ipſa virtute, optumum quodque ron 
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mum eff. Cic. de Fin, I. 2. c. 25. p. 158. Edit. Dav. 
Thus t00 Ari ct Joins the rare and the excellent. 


70 8, 3 ,, g ,,,, xz ,,. Eth. Nic. 1. 
2 c. 9. T0 yap omavo, & Evlidnur, Tipo, Plat. in 
Euthyd. p. 304. b. Edit. Serr. 


NorE XVII. p. 167. — Woxk ING EVER UNI; 
FORMLY ACCORDING TO THIS IDEA OF PER- 
FECTION, &c.] 


Thus Boethius, addreſſing the Deity, 


O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas, 

Terrarum ceelique Sator, qui tempus ab ævo 

Ire jubes, flabil:ſque manens das cunfta mover! ; 
Duem nm externe pepulerunt fingers cauſe 

Mater iæ fluitantis opus; verum INSITA SUMMI 
FoRMA BONI, Iivore carens: Tu cuncdta SUPERNQ 
Ducis ab EXEMPLO, pulchrum pulcherrimus ipſe 
Mundum mente gerens, ſimilique in imagine formans. 


Conſol. Philof, I. 3. Metr. q. 


NorkE XVIII. p. 167. FROM SOME HIDDEN 
HIGHER Morivz, e. Mymole di pid: rabra 


ſe. 78 rięara] wage Pioiy ι⏑m,, WAAG TH H t- 
ey Obe, PLots, GAAG Wages Piow' 74 dt Hνν,, 
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3 Gram. in Ariſtot. lib. 2. Natural Auſcult. 
Nihil enim fieri fine cauſa proteſt; nec quit uam ft, 
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qued fiert non poteſl » nec, / id factum e/t quod potuit | 
Heri, portentum debet videri. Cic. de Divin. I, * e. 


28. p- 189. Edit. Davis. 


NorE XIX. p. 169.—Man 1s A $0CIAL RATIO. 
Far ANIMAL. ] Z Aoyingy, 2 ννανανẽł', A- 


* 0 NO⁰“ ũ＋id d, Aoyoeev 0 22 theſe are Deſerip- 
tions of Humanity, which we meet in every Page cf 
Epidletus and Antoninus. 


Ir ſeems indeed to have been a received Opinion 
of old, that ſo intimate was the Relation between 
theſe two Attributes, that wherever there was Ra- 
tionality, Seciality followed of courſe. Thus Antr- 
minus tss d To Aoyiney, tufug x, werd. J. 10, 
{. 2. And again, more fully— 
TH vereas (Lotus piroy,ov, Wees To auyſevis oarius 
Deine 1 % er ow ap tri xgturley Tag 7% 


\ 7 ” \ 
2 Towub Wa 70 


d , rcd 2 weg To ovyngivanlar Tw olxkig C 


cbj] ETOIAGTEGON, I. 9.1. 9. 


IT is not perhaps foreign to the preſent Subject to 
obſerve, that were the Eyes of any two Men what- 
erer to view the ſame Objef, they would each, from 
their different Place, and their different WIN 
behold- it differently, and have a different Image. 1 
were all the Minds in the Univerſe to recognize th 
fame Truth, they would all recognize it as one, their 
Recognition would be uniform, and themſelves in 4 
manner would be one alſo. The Reaſon is, Per- 
ception by the Senſes admits of more and leſs, better 
and worſe; but Perception by the Intellef, like Truth, 
its Object, admits of no degrees, and is either no- 


thing at all, or elſe fatal, "uhiform, complete, and ONE- 
"a" Hence 
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Hence therefore one Source of the Society, and as it 
were Communion of all Minds, conſidered as Minds, 
namely, the Unity of Truth, their common Object, 


AGAIN, every juſt and perfect Society ſtands on 
the Baſis 'of certain Laws. But Law is nothing 
more, than right and perfect REASON, ſeen in bidding 
aud forbidding, according to the Nature and Eſſence 
of thoſe Beings, to which it is a Law. If therefore 
this UNIVERSE be one WHOLE, or general Society, 
there muſt be ſeme COMMON, GENERAL Law for 
its Conduct and Welfare ; and this Law muſt, of con- 
ſequence, be ſome right and perſecꝰ REASON, which 
paſſes thro* all things, and extends to every Part. 
Well therefore might Antoninus ſay in the Beginning 
of this Note, that every thing rational, was of courſe 
hacia, ſince REASON and g bt appear to be the 
fame, and Law to be the Support and Baſis of all 
SOCIETY. Thus too Cicero ſequitur, ut eadem ſit 
in his [ſc. Diis] que humano generi RATIO; eadem 
VertTas utrobique fit ; eademgue LEx, que eft recti 
fraceptio, pravique depulſio, De Nat. Deor. I. 2, 
c. 31. p. 180. See alſo the ſame Author, De Legge. 
. I. c. 8, 12, 15. p. 29, 41, 51. Edit. Daviſ. De 
Fin, I. 2. c. 14. p. 123. See alſo Diog. Laert. I. 7. 
. 88. M. Anton. I. 5. c. 16. I. 6. c. 23. Arift Polit. 
as quoted in Note XV. 


Note XX. p. 169. NoTHING CAN BE PUR- 
SABLE, Which is DESTRUCTIVE OF Socikrv 
vi enim fic erimus dſfecti, ut propter ſuum quiſque emo- 
lumentum ſpoliet, aut violet alterum, ai iſrumpi neceſſe 
eam, que maxime eſt ſecundum naturam, humani ge- 


i Secictatem. Cic. de Offic. 1, 3. C. 5 
NrE 
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NorE XXI. p. 173,——Fok Cox TRARIES ary 
EVER RECOGNIZED THROUGH THE SAME Ha. 
BIT, GO] Aoxts 9e 50 n a rar, X, n trigHν Tuwy 
fvayliuv, 1 aur) tivai, There ſeems to be one and the 
fame error, and one and the ſame Science, with reſpet 
to things contrary. Ariſt. de Anim. I. 3. c. 3. This 
by Themiſtius, in his Paraphraſe, is thus illuſtrated, 
Tov zva ri jaics e’ EmigHfpply 3 fic AYVon' 0 
ve T0 ayallev ws whiipuev Y, Y TO au 
ors Praeger ouverigarai' g 0 wiel garten i gars · 
rate, igaralarat g wiel Garegpov. Of Thing 
contrary there is one Science, and one Ignorance, Fn 
thus he, who Rnows Good to be ſomething benefcia, 
knows Evil at the ſame time to be ſomething perniciaus, 
and he, who is deceived with reſpect to one of theſe, i 
deceived alſa with reſpect to the other, See the I df 
Plato, p. 531. T. 1. Edit. Serr. 
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NoTE XXII. p. 174. — Tos Four GRAND 
VIRTUES, Sc.] Stobens having told us, that of 
the Virtues ſome were primary, ſome ſubordinate, adds 
prag dd rirlapas th Sed, owPpoovum, ar 
Sptia, du οjnu » TV july QPeomnow, Wig 72 
xadnxovla giveolai* Thv d owPpoovrn wept Tas ogpas 
TY arb 11 0: evdetiav, Week rag UTophovas* mM 
Jt dixauootury, wiel TAS anovepnotis, The primary Ji 
Tues are ſour ; PRUDENCE, T EMPERANCE, FoRT!- 
TUDE, and JUSTICE: Prudence is employed in mid 
Offices ; Temperance, in Mens natural Appetites and 
Purſuits ; Fortitude, in Endurings ; and Juſtia, in 
Diſtributions. Ecl. Ethic. p. 167. 


THAT 
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1 | THAT the Life according to VIRTUE, was deemed 
the Life according to NATURE, appears from what is 
wy fid by the ſame Author, in the Page following 


he lac os TETWY Twv agpiav To TiAG> tivai, To axo- 
bos 79 Ovors Gnv* inagn dt TETW dic TW adios 


1 raęi x to bai ruſx coil Tov d ν90⁰ The End of all 
d, theſe Virtues is, to live agreeably to Nature; and each 
: of them, by thoſe Means, which are peculiar to itſelf, is 
Fund to put a Man in poſſeſſion of this End. 

4» 

80 So likewiſe Cicero Etenim quod ſummum bonum 


* a Stoicis dicitur, convenienter naturæ vivere, id habet 
hanc, ut opinor, ſententiam, cum virtute congruere 
ſemper. De Offic. I. 3. c. 3. 


THE VALUE OF ALL T HINGs IS JUSTLY MEA» 
SURED, ©&c,] See pages 143, 146, 168, 203, 
204. 


NoTE XXIV. p. 175.—TuAr, WHICH BEING 
DONE, ADMITS OF A RATIONAL JUSTIFICA- 
riox.] In the Original it is wa ο taoyor 
I eroroyioper. Diog. Laert. I. 7. ſ. 107. onng 
Teax Nv tvnoyor Exe 7H aronoyiave Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Mathem. I. 7. Thus rendered by Cicero—Officium id 
eſe dicunt, quod cur faftum fit, ratio probabilis reddi 
poſit. De Offic. I. 1. c. 3- The Reaſon of its 
Greek Name, xa¹ν,ẽ,Bz is given by Simplicius. Ka- 
hixoild tos rd qiropuruc XATH Th doi g ire 
Nov a— Moral Offices are thoſe things which are done 

| | agreeably 


NoTe XXIII. p. 174. Trar Lite, WHERE 
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agreeably to what is fitting, aud expeatent. Simplic. in 
Ench. c. 37. | 


NoTE XXV. p. 176.— AN p WHEN OUR sr. 


VERAL ENERGIES, EXERTED ACCORDING 70 
THE VIRTUES ABOVE, HAVE PUT US IN pos- 
SESSION OF, Sc.] This was the Idea of Haypiness, 
adopted by the old Academy, or Platonics. Secun- 
dum naturam vivere, fic affeftum, ut optime offi 
Poſſit, ad naturamque accommodatiſſime. Cic. de Fin, 
Il. 5. c. 9. p. 370. The Peripatetics, who were 
originally of the ſame School, held the ſame, E. 
uro, To avlewrivo ayalov ,,] kv, Yimuu | 
xx] dg r egirny xy TeAndarny—tv Big Tin, 
If this be admitted, it follows that HUMAN Good « 
HAPPINESS is, the energizing of the Soul according u 
the beſt and moſt conſummate Virtue, in a perfect and 
complete Life. Ethic. Nie, 1. 1. c. 7, A perfect ond 
1 complete Life, they explained to be ſuch a Life 2 
49 was no way deficient either as to its Duration, its badih 
» Health, and its being attended with a proper Competence 
of external Goods, and Proſperity. By the beft and 
moſt conſummate Virtue, they not only meant that 
Virtue, which was in its lind moſt perfect, but which 
was the Virtue alſo of that. Part, which is in each 
of us moſt excellent. For there are Virtues of the 
Body, ſuch as Strength and Agility; and there are 
Virtues of the Senſes, ſuch as accurate Seeing, accu- 
rate Taſting ; and the fame of every Faculty, from 
the loweſt to that which is ſupreme. 
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THE ſovereign Good or Happineſs here ſpoken of, 


is again repeated, in other Words, p. 179. where it 
15 
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is called, the ATTAINING the primary and juſt Re- 
quiſites of our Nature, by a Conduct ſuitable to Virtue 


and moral Office. 


Tur PRIMARY AND jusr REquiIsITEs here 
mentioned, are all Things requiſite to the Uſe and 
Enjoyment of our PRIMARY and NATURAL 
PERFECTIONS. Theſe Primary and Natural 
Perfetions mean the NATURAL ACCOMPLISH» 
MEN TS of both our Mix Dp and Bopy. They 
were called by the Latins, Prima Nature, Prima 
ſecundum Naturam; by the Greets, r We XAT 
Quow, rd Wewre Tis Quorws, In them were in- 
cluded Health, Strength, Agility, Beauty, perfect Sen- 
lations, Memory, Docility, Invention, Oc. See Steb, 
El. Eth. p. 163. Cic. de Fin. |, 5. c. 7. p. 364. 4 
Cell. I. 12. c. 5+ , 


A like Sentiment of Happineſs, to this here ſpoken 
of, is that mentioned by Cicero Virtute adhibita, 
fru PRIMIS à naturd datis- De Fin. I. 2. c. 11. 
p. 113. It is there called the Opinion of the d 
Academics, and Peripatetics. It is again repcated by 
the ame Author. Honefle vivere, fruentem rebus 11s, 
quas PRIMAS homint natura conciliets Acad. I. 2. c. 
42 p. 240. 


Ir is to be obſerved that Cicero, ſpeaking of this 
Hypotheſis, ſays that it propoſed an Idea of Happi- 
neſs, which was not properly in our own Power. Lac 
non eſt poſitum in naſird actione: completur enim & 
ex ee genere vitæ, quod virtute finitur, & ex us rebus 
ue ſecundum naturam ſunt, neque ſunt in naſtra po- 


fate. De Fin. I. 4. C. 6. P. 287. Il 
AENCE 
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5 


Hr NE therefore the DETICIEN Y of this Dir. 
trine. However juſtifiable, however laudable its Eng, 
it could not inſure a due Succeſs to its Endeavour, 
And hence too the Force of what is objected to it in 
the Dialogue, from p. 177, to the End of the firſt 
Part, 


NoTe XXVI. p. 185.—To yPLacz TRHR Sovys. 
REIGN GooD IN RECTITUDE OF ConDvucr, G. 
As the Conduct here mentioned implies a Conduct 
under the Direction of a befitting Rule or Lam, 
and that, as oppoſed to wrong Conduct, which has | 
either no Rule at all, or at leaſt one erroneous; it 
may not be an improper Place to enquire, what wa 
the antient Opinion concerning Law UN1vERsAL, 
that great and general Law, which ſtood oppoſed to 
the municipal Laws of particular Cities, and Com- 
munities. 


EsT gquidem vera Lx, recdta ratio, nature em- 
gruens, diffuſa in omnes, conſlans, ſempiterna, que vnc 
ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat——ntt 
erit alia lex Rome, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia po- 
hac; ſed & omnes gentes, & omni tempore una lex, & 
ſempiterna, & immortalis centinebit; unuſque erit con- 
munis quaſi magiſter, & imperator omnium Deus, Il. 
hujus legis inventor, diſceptator, lator. Cui qui un 
parebit, ipſe ſe fugiet, ac naturam hominis aſpernabitur 
hoc ipſo luet maximas pœnas, etiamſi cetera ſupplic, 
gue putantur, effugerit. Fragm. Cic, de Rep. J. 3 


Les 
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. Lex eft ratio ſumma, inſita in natura, que jubet 
d, en que facienda ſunt, probibetque contraria. What 
s, WH follows is worth remarking. Eadem ratio, cum eft 
in in hominis mente confirmata & confecta, lex /. Cic. 


it de Legg. 1. 1. c. 6. p. 22. 


AGain. LEX vera ratio eft recta ſummi Jovis. 
: To which he ſubjoins. as above, Ergo ut illa divina 


] mens ſumma lex eft ; ita cum in homine eſ!, perfetia eſt 
a WH nente /apientis. De Legg. I. 2. c. 4, 5. P. 88. 
U, | | 


»W 17 is in this Senſe the Apoile tells us of the Gen- 
tiles, or Mankind in general, that they ſhew the Work 
of the Law written in their Hearts, their Conſcience 
alſo bearing witneſs, and their Thoughts the mean while 
accuſing, or elſe excuſing one another, Rom. i. 11. 


As Cicero, in his Boek of Laws above cited, follows 
the Stoxc Diſcipline, ſo is it agreeable to their Rea- 
ſoning, that he makes the original natural Law, of 
which we here treat, to be the SOVEREIGN REA-· 
so OF THE DEITY himſelf. Thus Chry/ippus 
Idem [ſcil. Chryſippus] legis perpetuæ & æternæ vim, 
que quaſi dux vite & magiſira efficiorum fit, Jovem 
dicit efſe, Nat. Deor. I. 1. c. 15. P. 41. 


So by the ſame Philoſophers in Laertius, we are 
ordered to live according to Nature, vdr tp bY 
enayogivev bebe & ve" © xower, Gomep sgi 6 ooles 
MyE> dia Wa viwy eee, 0 aulos Gn TW Ant, XX=- 
yet, rar 116 10 dio (for Aw ) Honnotws le, 
doing nothing, forbidden by the UNIVERSAL Law, 
that 
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that is to ſay, hy that right Reaſon, which paſſeth thro 
all Things, and which is the SAME with Jove him- 
ſelf, the Governor and Conductor of this univerſal Ad. 


miniſtration. Laert. 1. 7. ſ. 88. Edit. Aldobrand. 


AGREEABLY to this Reaſoning, Plutarch corrects 
thoſe, who made Aixn, a Goddeſs, and the Aſſeſſor 
of Jove ; for, ſays he, o Zevs oux Txes τν Alm 
Wagedpov, a avlos Ain h Otis tris von d 
te », riuoralG*, Jove has not Alen or 
RicaT for his Aſſeſſor, but is himſelf RiGHT, and 
JUSTICE, and of all Laws the moſt ANTIENT and 
PERFECT. Moral. p. 781. B. 


Tues Antoninus 7d! Ad 1wv Cw, To 
traolas To Ths Wohtws  Woniltinns Tis wetobulatns 
2.69 ka Feopaw. The End of Rational Animals is to 
follow the REASON and SACRED Law of that City 
and moſt antient Polity, [in which all rational Beings 
are included.] I. 2. l. 16. 


THE moſt ſimple Account of this Law, which the 
Stoics gave, ſeems to be that recorded by Stelæus; 
according to which they called it a6yov, og her Ma, 
wg] pry mw Wolnltwv, arayopeuiiney d r 
Won, RIGHT REASON, ordaining what is to be 
dont, and forbidding what is not to be done. Ecl. 
Ethic. 178. See alſo the Notes of Turnebus and 
Davis upon Cic. de Legg. |. 1. c. 6. 


Flavixg premiſed thus much concerning Lato 
univerſal, it remains to ſay ſomething of that Rxc- 
TITUD&k OF CONDUCT, which is in this Part of the 

Dialogue 


. 0 


NOTES on TREATISE the Third, 
Dialogue propoſed as our Happineſs. RRC TIrupE 
oF CONDUCT is intended to expreſs the Terni 
Kal: eh is, which Cicero tranſlates recta Effectio; 
Ralichupa he tranſlates Rectum Fuctum. See De 
Fin. | 3. “. 14. p. 242. Now the Definition of a 
Kaldebupa, was Nops weoraywma, a Thing cms 
anded by Lato; to which was oppoſed d αα¼i nu, 
a Sin or Offence, which was defined Nops Gra- 
yoewuny a Thing forbidden by Law. Plut. Mor: 
1037. C. What Law is here meant, which thus 
commands or forbids; has been ſhewn above. 


Hence therefore may be ſeen the Reaſon, why we 
have ſaid thus much on tlie Nature and Idea of Law 
univerſal; ſo intimate being the Union between this 
and right Conduct, that we find the latter is nothing 
more than a perſect Obedience to the former. 5 

HENCE too we ſee the Reaſon, why in one view 
it was deemed HAPPINESS; to be void of Error ot 


Offence, avapagirley elval, as we find it in Arrian. 
Epict. I. 4. c. 8. p. 633. For to be' thus inculpable 
was the neceſſary Reſult of Refittude of Conduct, ot 
ather in a manner the ſame thing with it. 


I cannot conclude this Note, without remarking 
on an elegant Alluſion of Antoninus to the primary 


Sipnification of the Word Kaloglwors, that is to 
ſay, xaT& ee bos, right onwards, ſtraight and direcil/ 
forwards. Speaking of the Reaſoning Faculty, how, 
without locking farther, it reſts contented in its own 
Energies, he adds— 


pages de oil al. T1v oper Tis dd onpriveoal. 
— For whith reaſen Actions of this ſoft 
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are called RECTITUDES, as denoting the Direfineſi 
of their Progreſſion RIGHT ONWARDS, |. 5. ſ. 14. 
So again in the ſame Senſe, tvbeiav weeaivews to keep 


on, the flraight Road. I. 5. 1. 3. I. 10. ſ. 11. 


In IN 


Men in Power, and admitting ſuch Addreſs, when 


One would imagine that our Countryman Milton 
had this Reaſoning in view, when in his 19th Son- 
net, ſpeaking of his own Blindneſs, he fays with a 
becoming Magnanimity, 


I. t I argue not 
Againſt Heav'n's Hand or Will; nor bate one jot 
Of Heart or Hope ; but /lill bear up, and fleer 
RIGHT ONWARDS. 


The whole Sonnet is not unworthy of Peruſal, be- 
ing both ſublime and ſimple. a 


Norte XXVII. p. 185.——THE MERE DOING 
WHATEVER IS CORRESPONDENT TO such AN 
Exp, EVEN THO' WE NEVER ATTAIN IT——] 
Thus Epictetus in Arrian, ſpeaking of Addreſs to 


juſtified by certain Motives, adds, that ſuch Addreſs 
ought to be made, without Admiration, or Flattery. 
Upon this an Objector demands of him, ww; » | 
rx, 3 dle. But how then am I to obtain that, 
which I want? The Philoſopher anſwers, Ey 
d co Ai, irs us TETEOMENOE omigxy. 
31 ot A, iv weagns T0 oauly Wermen , Did I ever 
ſay to thee, that thou ſpouldſt go and adareſs, as tho 
thou wert to SUCCEED ; and not rather with this only | 
view, that thou mig hteſt DO THAT, WHICH 15S BE- 


COMING THY CHARACTER ?——And ſoon aſter, L 
4 * when 5 
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NOT E 8 on TREATISE the Third. 
when an Objection is urged from Appearance, and 
the Opinzon of Mankind, he anſwers, : 2x ol? 
r. * XaAGg; 0 aao dds Woier To 9e Fa t EVEXQL, 


0 73 II EH AXOGAI KAAQE; Knoweft 
hen not; that a fair and good Man does nothing for the 
ſake of Appearance, but for the ſake only of having 
doxk WELL AND FAIRLY ? Arr. Epi. I. 3. c. 24. 
p. 497» 498. This Doctrine indeed ſeems to have 
been the Baſis of the Stoic Morals; the Principle; 
which included, according to theſe Philoſophers, as 
well Honour and Honeſty, as Good and Happineſs, 
Thus Cicero—Facere omnia, ut adipiſcamur que gel 
dum naturam int, etſi ea non adſequamur, id fe & 

loeſtur, & ſolum per ſe expetendum & ſummum bonum 
Stoict dicunt. De Fin. 1. 5. c. 7. p. 365, 6. To this 
is conſonant that Sentiment of theirs in DIMArh— 
h A PU avrhv di Popov eva“ To Of Ty uo 
(whoyeivs, ayabor—And again Civ Kara Doi 
Oy ib -r xatrx Dow, daPpx mai Plut. 


Mor. 1060. D. E. See below, Note XXX. Socrates . 


vas of the ſame Opinion, as appears from all parts of 
the Platonic and XArnophontean Dialogues. Take one 
Example out of many.—T0v 0: ay ole 0 XAAWS 
reren 4 &v wales? Tov dt Ev wpd vlolſa, A ανααgioilt 


% b Laval. Gorg. Plat. p. 50%. Edit. Serr. 


Nore XXVIII. p. 185. —WHaT Ir WE MAKE 
dux NATUEAL STATE THE STANDARD ONLY 
ro DETERMINE OUR ConDucT, &c.] It is in 
this ſenſe we find it elegantly ſaid in Plutarch by the 
aſt mentioned Philoſophers—ce. x rig tudaiporias 


In» Pow, x3 T0 xarae Pow that our NATURAL 
rar and what is conſonant to it, are the ELEMENTS 
X 2 of 
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of Happineſs,—and juſt before, the ſame natural State 
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is called Tz HB ag, N Vn Tis deri, the 


SOURCE of Moral Offiie; and the SUBJECT Mar- 
TER of Vi-tue.Þ Plut. Mor. 1069. E F. Atque © 


etiam uliud perſpicuum eft, conflitui neceſſe eſſe initium, 
guod ſapientia, cum quid agere incipiat, ſequatur ; id- 
que initium efſe nature accommodatum e nam aliter ap- 
petitio, Fe. Cic. Acad. I. 2. c 8. p. 85, 86. Initia pro- 


por neceſſe efſe apta © accommodate naturæ, quorum ex 


LH »- 4 


cantur ab initiis naturæ; ea ad hac referri neceſſe et: 


ut refte dici poſſit, omnia officia eo referri, ut adipiſca- 


mur principia nature z nec tamen ut hoc fit BONORUN f 
ULTIMUM De Fin. l. 3 c. 6. p 217. 4 


We SHOULD vor 


NoTe XXIX. p. 185. 


WANT A GooD To cok RESPON PD, c.] Plutarch 


quotes the following Sentiment of Chry/ippus, who 
patronized this /dea of Goop 
* Kaxuev Avy0v, Ov aylog firayes Kat Joxijuatog 
ovuDuviralov eivas Dro Th Bi, Yai jaghiga Twl 
twPLiru anlio9Jo weonmntuv. Plut. Mor, 1041. E. 


* 


| 
NorE XXX. p. 187,——YET WE LOOK NOT 
FOR His REPUTATION, &c.] What Quintiliag 
ſays of Rhetoric, may with great propriety be tranls 
ferred to Morality. Nofter orator, Arſque a nobiz 


finita, non ſunt poſita in EVEN TU. Tendit quid 


ad viclorium, qui dicit ; ſed, cum bene dixit, etiam 
non vincat, id, quad arte continetur, Hecit. Nam & 
gubernator vult ſalud nave in portum pervenire : f 
tamen tempeſtate fuerit abreptus, nan id minus OW 
gubernator, dicetque nolum illud; dum clavum rectal 
- tencam. Et medicus fanitatem agri petit: fo lang 


aut 


> 8 2 "I * e ** 
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— 


Wr 


* * 


ſelectiane Virtus paſſit exiſtere. De Fin. I. 4. c. 17. 
p-. 316. Cum vero illa, que officia eſſe dixi, proficiſ- 2 
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aut valetudinis vi, aut intemperantid ægri, aliove quo 
caſu ſumma non contingit ; dum iſſe omnia ſecundum 
raltonem fecerit, medicine fine non excidit. Ita oratori 
lene dixiſſe, finis eſi. Nam eft ars ea in ACTU 
poſta, non in EVENTU. Inſt. Orat. I. 2. c. 17. 


NoTE XXXI. p. 187.——HE For A SusJEcT 
HAS THE WHOLE of HUMAN LIFE, Cc. ] 'Quoiz 
72 ayals, pic Wo TS XAXE WpPOKiEtT IS Woke 
Ti Zu T% exlicgs Yao T1 poi, οö: weg! Ag avg- 
get o falvn revg tal T2 id ayabe n xaxs. The Eſſence 
of Goop, 1s a peculiar Direction of Mind; and the 
Eſſence of Evil, is a peculiar Direction alſo. What 
then are EXTERNALS? They ſerve as SUBJECTS to 
the Mind's Diredtion, from converſing with which it 
obtains its proper Good or Evil, Arr, Epict. I. 1. c. 29. 
Again—— At Yagi, acraPogor' 1 ot ypnots aulav tx 
dia Pop, The SUBJECTS are jndifferent, but not 
ſo the USE of them. Arr. Epict. I. 2, c 5 


Thus Horace; 


Non poſſidentem multa vocaveris 
Redte beatum ; reftius occupat 

Nomen beati, qui Deorum 

Muneribus SAPIENTER UTI, 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejuſque leto flagitium timet : 

Nan ille, Cc. 

Od. I. iv. . 


Even the Comic Poet feems not to have been un- 
acquainted with this Doctrine : 


X 3 Ch. 
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Ch. Duid narrat ? Cl. Duid tle ? miſerum ſe eſſe, 


Ch. Miſerum ? quem minus credere eft ? 


Quid relliqui eft, quin habeat que quidem in hamine - 


dicuntir bon? 

Parintis, patriam incolumem, amicos, genus, cognatos, 
diviti 28. 

Atque hatc per inde ſunt ut illius ani mus, ui ea 5, 
det: 


Qui UTI ſcit, ei BONA ; illi, qui non ititur rell, 
mala. 


Heauton. Ad I. 8. 2. V. 18. 


Vid. Platon. in Euthydemo, p. 28 1. Edit. Sert. & x: 
. 9˙5 Ou, @ Kaewia, xuduveves. 


NoTz XXXII. p. 189,—— Taz ExD 1x oTHER 
ARTs Is EVER DISTANT, &c.] Sed in ceteris 
artibus cum dicitur Artificiosè, peſterum quodam mode 


& conſequens putandum eſt, quod illi eriyernpalindy 
appellant ; 3 quod autem in quo Sapienter dicitur, id ad- 
primo rect iſſime ricitur + quicquid enim a ſapiente pro- 
ficiſcitur, id continus debet expletum efſe omnibus ſuit 
partibus ; in eo enim poſitum eft id, quod dicimus fe 
expetendum. Nam ut peccatum oft patriam predere, 
parentes violare, fana depeculari, que ſunt in effettu 
fie timere, fic merere, fic in libidine E peccatum , 
etiam ſine eſfectu. Verum ut hæc, non in poſleris & in 
conſequentibus, ſed in pri mis continuo peccata ſunt : ſic 
ea que proficiſcuntur a virtute, $SUSCEPTIONE prima, 
non PERFECTIONE, rede ſunt judicanda. Cic. de 
Fin. 1. 3 C-9- 13 228. Ts ide rü raſcalu, [1 Ag 
yon bx]. ory a To Ty Bis wipes .cn * 
Gove erk OPXnTtws © vToxplotas 2X) TWy robo 

FI dri 


A P . „rr 5 * Sie. L 
2 » 1 n Pe = 9 Fe. 4 3 N 5 1 
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8 yivilau i 1 van vpabie, av v ud, ny 
in Tavlos ius, * ome du xalannÞly, dete 2 
arpoodess tavln To wpole)iv wort” Wye fire, £YW 
arixw Y wx. M. Ant. I. 11. ſ. 1. Et quemad- 
nodum opportunitas (fic enim adpellemus tvuaigiav) non 
fit major productione temporis (habent enim ſuum mo- 
dum quacunque opportuna dicuntur) fic recta effetita 
(ualophworv enim ita adpello, quoniam redtum fattum 
xalophwpn) recta igitur effettio, item convenientia, de- 
nique IPSUM BONUM, guod in eo poſitum eft ut nature 
conſentiat, creſcendi acceſſianem nullam habet. Ut enim 
opportunitas illa, fic hæc de quibus dixi, non fiunt tem- 
poris productione majora, ob eamque cauſam Stoicis non 
videtur optabilior nec magis expetenda vita beata, fi /it 
lunga, quam fi brevis: utunturque ſimili, ut, fi cothurni 


laus illa e ad pedem apte convenire, neque multi cothurn; 


paucis anteponerentur, nec majores minoribus ſic quo. 
rum omne bonum convenientid atque opportunitate finitur, 
nec plura paucioribus, nec longinguiora brevioribus ante- 
ponentur. Cic. de Fin. I. 3. c. 14. p. 242. See alfo 
Dio. Laert. 1. 7. f. 101. M. Ant. I. 6, ſ. 23. I. 3. ſ. 
7. Senec. Epiſt. 66. 3 


NorER XXXIII. p. 191.—REcoLlLEHCT THEN, 
SAID HE, Do vou NOT REMEMBER THAT ONE 
PRE-CONCEPTION, &c.] In this, and the ſubſequent 
Pages, the general Pre-conceptions of Good are applied 
to the particular Hypotheſis of Good, advanced in this 
Treatiſe, See before, p. 115, 121, 122. 


Note XXXIV. p. 192. AND 1s THERE 
ANY TiME OR PLACE, WHENCE RECTITUDE 
or CONDUCT MAY BE EXCLUDED ?] LAN- 


TAXOT % AIHNEKNME ini ou il, 
TH wage ovuCaor Seeg vagen, H THIS wa- 


X oY eg 
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p*oiv cvfipurois x νẽNvn WP9T D.. 


M. Ant. I. 7. f. 54. 


Nor FH XXXV. p. 192 WHERE IT $HALL 
NOT BE IN HIS POWER TO ACT BRAVELY AND 


- HONESTLY. ] Mrxels wv jos Atyt, xe Yevnl oy ; 


ce! \ N / \ 7 * , as \ Wl | 

pus Wap Gy ,x, ov avlo Siri Kanus, 0 ira 
gel To enocev winxnpa,  Arfian. Epict. I. 4. c. 10. 
p. 650. | 


Norr XXXVI. p. 195,—— THERE ARE Ix. 
STANCES INNUMERABLE OF MEN BAD, AS WELL 
AS GQoOp, c.] See a long Catalogue of theſe in Ci- 
cero's Tuſculan Diſputations; Spartan Boys; Barbarian 
Sages ; ; Indian Wives; Egyptian Devotees, &c. Ec. 
The whole Paſſage is worth reading. Tuſc. Diſp. I. 5. 
g. 27. P. 400, 401, Oe. 


NorE XXXVII. p. 196.—Tis IWIAITE You 
(savs HE IN ONE OF HIS EPISTLES) WHILE, 


Sc.] T uανιν² xoſſes 2 Aua rei v nut- 
eau 18 iv, iy Pole b rabræ rpalyugiall Wa- 
NY *, doc eil eg wan, v rtp P BY M ro- 
Atrneviz 278 


£v exulois pur yibes* 
Tac rüross T9 a ux X,2igov i Tl TH 1057 te- 


eier aęil ali 0; 


v9 TW u $2)0y10 pay peviﬀen—Dio. Laer. 1. 10. f. 22. 


Cum ageremus vite beatum & eundem ſupremum diem, 
Tanti autem morbi aderant veſica & 
viſcerum, ut nibil ad exrum magnitudinem poſt it acces 
dere. Campenſabatur tamen cuin his omnibus animi læ- 
zitia, quam N. memorid rationum inventorumgue 
noftr rum Cic. de Fin, I. 2, c. 30. p. 173. 


Soo after we have another Sentiment of Epicu- 


rus, that a rational Adverſi ly was better than an ow 
tiona 


+ 

ä 
% : 
£7 
* 
£48 
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. — 
Kp 


tional Profperity. The original Words are 
| * » 7 » — 57 c 7 5 as 
7% b SUNG IF Ws ATUXEiv, M GACY IF Wo euluYelve 


Dio. Laert. I. 10. f. 135. 


NorE XXXVIII. p. 198. O Criro, 1f IT Bt 
PLLASING To THE GoDs, Sc.] The three Quota- 
tions in this Page are taken from Plato ; the firſt 
from the Crito, quoted by Epictetus at the End of 
the Enchiridion, and in many other Places; the ſe- 
cond from the Apology, quoted as frequently by the 
fame Author; the third, from the Menexenus or Epi- 
taph, Plat. Opeta, tom. 2. p 248. Edit, Ser an. 
ſee alſo Cic. Tuſcul. I. 5. c. 12. 


NorE XXXIX. p. 199. IF YOU ARE FOR 
NUMBERS, REPLIED HE, WHAT THINK YOU OF 
THE NUMEROUS RACE OF PATRIOTS, &c.] Sed 
quid duces & p- incipes nominem; cum legiones ſoribat 
Cato ſæpe alacris in eum locum preſectas, unde redituras 
| non arbitrarentur ® Pari an«mo Lacedæmonii in 
Thermepylis occiderunt : in ques Simonides, 


Dic hoſpes Spartæ, nos te hic vidiſſe jacentes, 
Dum ſanctis patriæ legibus obſequimur. 


Tuſcul. Diſp. I. 1. 42. p. 101. 


Note XL. Did. — MARTYRS FoR Sys- 
TEMS WRONG, Cc.] That there may be a bigotted 
Ob/inacy in favour of what is abſurd, as well as a 
rational Conſtancy in adhering to what is right, thoſe 


Egyptians above mentioned may ſerve as Examples. 


Aigyptiorum morem quis ignoret? quorum imbutæ men- 
tes pravitatis erroribus quamvis carnificinam prius ſubi- 
grint, quam ibim aut aſpidem aut felem aut canem aut 


croco- 
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crocadilum violent: quorum etiam fi imprudentes quid: : 


piam fecerint, pœnam nullam recuſent. Tuſcul. Diſp. 
I. 5. c. 27. p. 402. See before, Nate XXXVIV. 


NorE XLI. p. 200.—-—CELEBRATED ro 8ycu © 


IN THE RELIGION, WHICH we | 
It is probable, that ſome Analogies | 


A HEeicnr, 
PROFESS, c. 


of this fort induced a Father of the Church (and no | 


leſs 2 one than St. Ferem) to ſay of the Stoics, who 


made moral Refitude the ONLY GooD,—xo- | | 


STRO DOGMATI IN PLERISQUE CONCORDANT, | 


Vid. Menag. in D. Laert. J. 7 L 101. p- 300. and g 


Gatak. Prafat. in M. Anton. Sce alſo of this Trea- N 
tiſe page 110. and below, Note XLIV. 
C 
: 


NoTe XLII. p. 201. To LIVE coxsrsT ENT. f 
LY, Sc.] To LIVE CONSISTENTLY is here ex- 


plained to be LIVING ACCORDING TO SOME ONE | 


SINGLE CONSONANT SCHEME OR PuRPost ; and 


our Goop or HaepiNEss is placed in ſuch Cox- 


8ISTENCE, upon a ſuppoſition that thoſe, who live 


inconſz ently, and without any ſuch uniform Scheme, | | 


are of conſequence miſerable, and unhappy. To ri- 
AG» 0 pv Ziu L rug Ewiduxe, 20 Le & wn Cw | 


p. 271. 


Tuis Cons1sTENCE was called in Greek duese: 


yie, in Latin Convenientia, and was ſometimes by 


itſelf alone conſidered as the EnD. TV 6onoyiar 


nh 
chirid 
1 
34 
racter 
by thy 


Aiyu0s THAGQP tives, Stab. Ecl. Ethic, p. 172. See 


alſo Cic. de Fin. 1. 3. c. 6. p. 216. So alſo in the ſame 


laſt named Treatiſe, c. 7. P- 220,——Ut enim biſtri. 
ont 


or 


„ 8” ET 
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qr! His, ſaltatori motus, non guivis, ſed certus quidam 
et datus : fic vita agenda eft certo genere quodam, nan 
quolibet ; | quod genus CONVENIENS CONSENT ANE - 
UMQUE dicimus. Nec enim gubernationi aut medicine 
ſmilem ſapientiam eſſe arbitramur, fed actioni Ul: potius, 
quam modo dixi, & faltationi ; ut in ipſa ARTE inſt 
koN FORIS petatur EXTREMUM, id 95 artis efectio. 


IT is upon this Principle we find it a Precept 
in Ciceros OQHfces— In primis autem conflituen- 
dum eft, quos nos & quales eſſe velimus, & in quo 
genere vitæ I. 1. c. 32. So likewiſe in the En- 
chiridion of Epidtetis, G 3 3. -T «f ov rid Nn XM 
fall na allo 0 TUTOVg oy. SF Eri TE u] ay, 


5 zvIpwroS ti uA Oraain to thyſel, if ſome Ca- 
rafter and Model of Life, which thou mayſi maintain both 
by thyſelf, and when thou art converſant with Mankind. 


So much indeed was reſted upon this Prin- 
ciple of Conſiſtence, that even to be any thing con- 
ſ/tntly, was held better than the contrary. Thus 
Leictetus. "Eva ct det Ev pwrov wal, & ayalov 1 
unde. 3 T0 nyανei]¼& os der threyagrolas ro ole, 
17% exlog It behaves thee to be ONE UNIFORM 
Man, either good or bad; either to cultivate thy own 
Mind, or to cultivate things external——Arr. Epict. 
. 3. c. 15. p. 421. And more fully than this does 
be expreſs himſelf in a place ſubſequent ; where 
haring firſt counſelled againſt that falſe Complai- 
lance, which makes us, to pleaſe Mankind, forget 
dur proper Characler, and way recommended as 
Gur Duty a Behaviour contrary, he adds E. oe 
al agioes Taula, 0. Gn oxAmwvv ir r Gvanlia” yeru 
45 Tv X4y&idwy, ee Tay porxt—ArdPopa “ Jr 

es- 
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Thirg. 


 TgoFUTa 4 piyuulas 8 drt », Oneoirnm v vTOXg 


varhas x, Ayapiporaz—Arr. Epict. I. 4. c. 2. p. 580. 


But if what I recommend to thee do not ole then turn 


the moſt praſtitute kind 
and Agamemnon. 


So too HoRACE: 


Quanto CONSTANTIOR idem 


In vitiis, tanto levius miſer, ac prior ille 


thee totally to all that is contrary ; become a profligate f 


Charatters fo different 2 
not to be blended; thou canſt nat act at once I herſites 


Qui jam contento, jam laxo fune laborat. b 


Sat. 7. 


See alſo Characleriſtics, V. 1. p. 131. 


NoTE XLIII. 
TO LIVE CONSISTENTLY ; 


* 


I. 2. v. 18. 


p- 203 ——I1IT 1s Nor MERELY 
BUT TO LIVE cory 


SISTENTLY WITH NATURE.] OpoNoyepinus TH 
Se, Civ. Cleanthes in Stob. Ecl. Ech p. 171. 


Fin. . % C. 7. Dy 237; 


and therefore was this Addition made. 


Norte XLIV. 


p- 204. 


Oicegor on ſf e wol ca., tenveſee tv rοον THT 
Znv ual twreupiav Tov Por ovpCavolur, Stob. E 


His verbis 
lh 


Ethic. 171. Diog. Laert. 1. 7. e. 87. 


Congruenter naturæ convenientergue vivere. Cic. ae | 
The firſt Deſcription off 
our End [to live conſiſtently] was deemed dgfecliug 


See Stobaul 


| in the Place cited. Arr. Epi. I. 3. c. 1. p. 352. 


To IIVE cons 
TENTLYT WITH NATURE 1s To LIVE ACCORDS 
ING To JUST EXPERIENCE OF THOSE THING 


WHICH HAPPEN AROUND Us.) TAG? is * 
600 ej aivws TH Ouoes Cav omtp 6 Xfire ga- 


N 


ſci]. 
dicunt 
erarum 
c. b. 

9.22 
V wer 
mrent 


No 
SELE 
cox 
WHA 
SELE 


0 re 


dex 
Gow 
Clem 
Senti 
as fol 
lomet 
10 kv 
joins 
neſs, 

fads | 
ut 1 
tarum 
cundu 
em, 
De F 
C. IL 
Stob. 


Ne 
CHA] 
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ſcil. vivere ſecundum naturam] tria ſignificart Stoici 
dicunt. Unum cjuſmodi, vivere adhibentem ſcientiam 
rum rerum, que natura evenirent De Fin. 1. 4. 
c. 6. p. 286. See alſo the ſame Treatiſe, J. 3. c. . 
9. 227. J. 2. c. II. P. 113. where it is expreſſed 
Vivere cnm intelligentid earum rerum que naturd eve- 


nirent. 


Nor R XLV. p. 205.— To LIVE PERPETUALLY 
SELECTING, AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, WHAT 18s 
CONGRUOUS TO NATURE, AND REJECTING 
WHAT IS CONTRARY, MAKING OUR END THAT 
SELECTING, AND THAT REJECTING ONLY.] 
0 re Ailixalęe S. T6 Telha, Er TW 
as H anapabatve ννινν,qlð u Th KATH 
Cle, anmxMiyeolai d rd waps O vrohapbavu, 
Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 2. p. 497. Edit. Potter. This 
Sentiment was ſometimes c:ntrafted, and expreſſed 
as follows To EvAoyigtlv iv rats ENG ar — 
lometimes, more conciſely ſtill, by the fingle Term 
79 tvAoyigeive See Plutarch 1071, 1072. Cicero 
joins this, and the feregoing Deſcriptions of Happi- 
neſs, together. Circumſcriptis igitur his ſententits, 
quas poſui, & fi que ſimilis earum ſint; relinquitur, 
ut ſummum bonum ſit, vivere ſcientiam adhibentem 
tarum rerum, que naturd eventant, ſeligentem quæ ſe- 
cundum naturam, & gue contra natur am ſunt rejicien- 
tim, id eft, convententer congruenterque nature vivere. 
De Fin. 1. 3. c. 9. p. 227. See alſo De Fin. I. 2. 
c. Il. p. 113. See alſo Dieg. Laert. I. 7. c. 88.— 
Hob. Ecl. Eth. 171. | 


Norte XLVI. p. 207. To LIVE IN THE DIs- 
CHARGE OF MORAL Orricks.] Apxionu©* d 
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[r Orc] 79 
Laert. I. 7. c. 88. 
amnia er vantem vivere. 


Stob. Ecl. Eth. 171. ——Offias | 


Soon after we meet the Phraſes——To L1ve Ac | 


CORDING TO NATURE; To LIVE ACcogbins | 7 3 
, 


To VIRTUE. O Zane. irt, 10 meg. 


lug 15 ole Cid, ome 851 al abu Gnv, Läert. 
1. 7. c. 87. 
virtute, id eff, hongſtate vi vere De Fin. 1. 2. c. 11, 
p. 113. Where, as has been already obſerved *. 
174, and in the Note likewiſe on the Place, we find 
the Lives according to Natare and Virtue are con- 
{idered as the /ame, 


How vk, to make this Aſſertion plainer, Gf it it : 
be not perhaps ſufficiently plain already) it may not 


be improper to conſider what Idea theſe Philoſophers ® 


had of ViR TUE, | 


In Laertivs (where he delivers the Sentiments of | 
Zeno and his followers) Virtue is ealled abe 
eppohoyepirn, a conſiſtent Diſpeßtion; antl ſoon after, 


qx weromptn weeg Ty opohopiay wavlds 78 (iv! 


A Mind formed to Confiftence thro rvrry Part of Life 


Laert. 7. ©. 89. . 


Walz Ta AHD A rtANUH A <Th 


Cic. de Fin. I. 4. C. 6 
p. 286. 9 


-Confentire nature ; quod eſſe volant | 94 


n 


*% ba: 4 8 1 
Dr 
7 « F * 8 
YR PRE. RN . 
> y 8 4 


vite 5 


VENT] 


Try 
Virtue 


"© Lfenc 


W tous I 


then « 
thing | 
indeed 
to it. 


ANI 


We Can 


"ff dntims 


moſt al 
cerning 


Tac 
this Di 
ISTEN 
lune Or 


| 5 i v cheſiis 
In Stobæus (according to the Sentiments of the 
ſame School) i it is called Ala heν puyng ue 
guln wee; oAov Tov GI. A Diſpoſition of Mind, con- 1 
ſenant to. 2 throughout the whole of Life: Eel. Eth. 
P. 267. | 
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So Cicero in his Lau. Conſtans & perpetua ratis 
vite, que eft VIRTUS.——1. I. c. 17. p. 55. 


So Seneca in his 74th Epiſtle — VIx Tus enim cox- 
VENIENTIA con/lat : omnia opera ejus cum ipſd concor- 
lant, & congruunt. 


Tuus therefore Con/i/tence being the Eſſence of 
Virtue, and upon the Hypotheſis here advanced, the 
Eſence alſo of Happineſs ; it follows firſt that a Vir- 
us Life will be a Happy Life. But if a Happy one, 
then of courſe a Life according to Nature ; ſince no- 
thing can be Good, which is contrary to Nature, nor 
indeed which is not conſonant, in the ſtricteſt manner, 
to it. 


AnD here (as a proper Opportunity ſeems to offer) 
ve cannot but take notice of the great Similitude of 
dntiments, it may be even ſaid the Unanimity of al- 
moſt all Phzloſophers, on this important Subject con- 
terning ENDS, and HAPPINESS, 


Trose, whoſe Hypotheſis we have followed in 
lis Dialogue, ſuppoſed it to be VIRTUE and cox- 
STENT ACTION, and that without regard to For- 
ne or Succeſs, But even they, who from their Hy. 
ptheſis made ſome Degree of Succeſs requiſite; who 
elted it not merely on right Action, but on a propor- 
lon of bodily Welfare, and good Fortune concomitant, 
ren theſe made RIGHT ACTION and VIRTUE to be 
RINCIPAL. 


Tus 
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Tnus Archytas, according to the Docttine of e a, 
Pjthagorean School. Evdziporiva Xecow apilac u may 
eluyic. Happineſs is the Uſe or Exerciſe of Virtue, : in the 
attended with external good Fortune. Opuſc. Mytho- ment: 
log. p. 678. Conſonant to this Sentiment, he ſays 1 may 


in the beginning of the ſame Treatiſe, 0 pb + fot TJ How: 
hos avip oux tvflews tudziuv ig avayuas trw* d 4 4 follow 
d, xy wyoalog avip irs. The good Man is nit ef Pl 
of neceſſity Happy; [becauſe upon this Hypotheſis, 4 by hi 
external Fortune may be wanting ;J] but the happy Man , 7 
is of neceſſity Good, (becauſe, upon the fame Hypo- tha 
theſis, without Virtue was no Happinels.] Vid. „ u 
p. 673. Again Ale! pv yop Rater opens &v3ſuc BY Mind 


T6v Xaxevy ale t I VAAY (xa TE 1 G piclai) 12. c 


Eile TT avg. The bad Man (ſays he) muſt needs ; 


. 


at all times be miſerable, whether he have, or whether he Hr 
want, the Materials of external Fortune; for if he hav: i Hare 


them, he will employ them ill. Ibid. p. 696. Thus Dialo, 
we ſee this Philoſopher, tho' ke make Externals i lage t 
Requiſite to Happineſs, yet {till without Firtue he fenifi 


. 

* 

A 
treats them as of ng importance. Again le ” n. . 

7 


rive e 10 Gio a jou oxulpuroligas au 0 TAG wi 
dg en Onerr. & d tudiews)s 6% r emrogtuelof 


N:igwp, Tay & ogelay Oi Inazola (lege ahhucha, As 
Dorice pro S pe Toulav, Sivacl)a: d 0 r. Wl © Hz 
There are two Roads in Life diſtin? from each other ſl anne 
one the rougher, which the ſuffering Ulyſſes went; e was > 
ether more ſincath, which was travelled by Neſtor. iſe of 
| Now of theſe Road. (ſays he) Virtue defires indeed the |. 5. e 
latter; and yet is ſhe not unable to travel the former. the ſe 
Ibid. p 696. From which laſt Sentiment it appear» peefſio 
that he thought VikTuE, even in any Fortune, was dis fir 


capable of producing at leaf! ſome degree of Rare lim— 


1? 


NOT E S en TäEATISE the Third. 


As for the Szcratic Doctrine on this Subject, it 
may be ſufficiently ſeen by what is quoted from it, 
in the Dialogue pag. 198, 199. And as the Senti- 
ments, there exhibited, are recorded by Plato, they 
may be called not only Secratic, but - Platonic alſo. 
However, leſt this ſhould be liable to diſpute, the 
following Sentiment is taken from Aenocrates, one 
of Plato's immediate Succefſors in the old Academy 
1 him founded. Zevocpa rns QnrTiv, Eule 6 tive 
uu THV uxn oa onTedaia* Taulnv p g 


bal AAνj . Xenocrates held that he was Eudzmon, 
ir Haeey, who had a virtuous Mind; for that the 
Mind was every one's Dæmon or Genies Ariſt. Top. 
. 2. C. 6. N : 


Here we fee VIRTUE made the Principle of 
HaPPINESS, according to the Hypotheſis of the 
Dialogue. There is an elegant Alln/ion in the Paſ- 
ge to the Etymology of the Word 'Eudzimwr, which 
ignifies both [Happy] and [poſſeſſed of a good Genius 
on Demon ;] an Alluſion which in tranſlating it was 
not poſſible to preſerve. See below, Note LVIIL 


As for the Peripatetic School, we find their Idea 
i HAPPINESS, as recorded by Laertjus, to be in a 
manner the ſame with that. of the Pythagoreans, It 
Was x apilns i iy T Uſe or Exer- 
aſe of Virtue in a complete and perfect Life. Laert. 
ls. c. 30. We have already, in Nete XXV, cited 
lhe fame Doctrine (tho' ſomewhat varied in Ex- 
preſſion) from the Founder of the Peripatetics, in 
tis firſt Book of Ethics. So again we learn from 
lim 9 wpdlEtig Tivis 2 irięyuia At 0vT as 

70 
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NOTES on TRFEATIHSE the Third, © ! 
Tc TAG”, that it is certain Actions and Energies, rex! 
which are to be deemed THE END. Ethic. Nic. 1. 1 8 


L450! 


c. 8. And again Eg. 7 auln n EuTEaFig i- 

x. For it is the very Reclitude of Action, which in oe” 
tfelf the End. Ibid. I. 6. c. 5. And again, H k- = 
024140V1% EveCovEL0L rig ig. —— Happineſs is a certain Þ ; 
Energizing. l. q. c. 9. And more explicitly than 1 
all thefe Paſſages in that elegant Simile, J. 1. c. 8.— 10 


"Naonts dd cν⁰αννν⁰ι,ẽjWM 8X, d KHAASO 3h be, if i 
FeQavvlat, WAN 0 EY wrrge weve (rar vp Twi 1 Adio 
v ν ) dr H Twy © Ty Bi au ανν bn 0 , 
IPATTONT ES OPONE tron vil. | happy 
For as in the Olympic Games, not thoſe are crown:d, ¶ #or 
who are bandſomeſi and flrongeſt, but thoſe who combat \ n 
and contend, ( for it is from among theſe come the Vittors ; * Fortu 
fo, with reſpeet to things laudable and good in human 2 
Life, it is the right Actors only that attain the Poſſeſſion be gos 
of them. Nay, ſo much did this Philoſopher make fn, 
Happineſs depend on right Action, that tho' he rear; 
quired ſome Portion of Externals to that Flicih, ¶ jrovid 
which he held ſupreme; vet ſtill it was Honour oy Im, 
tue which were its principal Ingredients. Thus ſpeak er 
ing of the Calamities and external Caſualties of Lifeg 1 hapf 
which he conſeſſes to be W to a Hopyineſ - rt 


perfettly complete, he adds due Os g tv TvT0; dia- 
AGEs ro XaA0v, imnday Orgy Tis f£UxGAWS __— As 


— pEYZAGS rx las, un bY avarynoians KNA Yeu 4 Fleaſur 

vadas d v a. EI d' t0w as kenn 4 Fo 
xu. rng gong, h 7 kirchen, dae dv ive r. 

TK, 7 197 

lanag lor 4005 edemole yap rekt. T& Hi 9h which 

Sac. Ter var we dn, eyeVoy mY {pars 74 A. nber 

Oy 471 


cas oc 746 1X 00 mores Pig ti, g i 7 
d raę ile ati r ιννννεε , un 4 
6520 


NOTES en TREATISE the Third. 
roxInyov ayalov He waporls ggaromidu xprodas wo- 
wixoraln, 9 OXuTol0jhov 5% Tw Jodwliov oxulaov a- 
N,450v vT0Inc Wosz, Tov auloy oz res mor 9 rag dN 
1s rei rag amavlas, EI d' reg, dbu wiv vdt- 
role y du 0 u jmu. And yet, even in ſuch Inci- 
dents, the fair Principle of Honour and Virtue ſhines 
firth, when a Man with becoming Calmleſs endures 
many and great Misfertunes, and that not thro” Inſenſi- 
hity, but being brave and magnanimms. Nay more, 
if it be true, as we have already affirmed, that it is 
Actions, which are predominant in conſtituting a happy 
Life, then can no on? be completely miſerable, who is 


happy in his right Conduct, becauſe he will never be the 
Afr of what is deteſlable and baſe. Fer it is our Opi- 


nin that the Man, truly wiſe and good, endures all 


Fortunes with becoming Decency, and from whatever 
happens to ariſe, till frames the faire/t Actions; like as 
the good Commander uſes the Army, which he happens to 


fnd, after the manner maſt agreeable to the Rules of 


Har; and the Shoemaker, from ſuch Skins as others 
vide him, makes a Shoe, the beſt that can be made 
from ſuch Materials; and ſo in the ſame manner all 
ther Artiſts beſide. But if this be true, then he, who 
happy in this Rectitude of Genius, can in no Inflance 
ie truly and ſtricily miſerable. Eth. Nic. I. 1. c. 10. 


As for Epicurus, tho' he was an Advocate for 
Pleaſure, yet ſo high was his Opinion % a wiſe 
nd right Conduct, that he thought rations! Adver- 
ity better than irrational Proſperity. See Dial. 
. 197. Hence too he repreſented that Pleaſure, 
which he eſteemed our Sovereign Happineſs, to be 


8 inſeparable from Virtue, as Virtue was from that. 


O truv Ake Cav, avev Ts Opern, 25 XAAGS, 9 
2 uαν,ẽ¶ 
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drtaiung* uot Ppovijﬀuws, d anus *% dinaiucy dt ty | 
ndews. It is impoſſible to live pleaſurably, without 
living prudently, and honourably, and juſtly ; or to live 


N 


W jur / 
927 


prudently and honour ably and juſily, without living D 
pleaſurably. Epic. in Laert. I. 10. 1. 132. ular 
To conclude the whole, our Countryman 750. 4 
mas Hobbes, though he profefledly explodes all this wh 
Doctrine concerning Ends, yet ſeems inſenſibly to A 
have eſtabliſhed an End himſelf, and to have founded 4 | 
it (like others) in a certain ENeRGyY or AcTlon. RY 
For thus it is he informs us, in his Treatiſe called 
Human Nature, that there can be no CONTENT- 12 
1 


MENT, but in PROCEEDING ; and that FEIIcIirr 
con ſiſteth, not in HAviInG——but in PRosPERING, E 
And again, ſome time after, having admitted the 
Compariſon of Human Life to a Race, he imme- 


wy ER r FCC Feen N 
5 wo ak _ 1 4 _ PE I K "—_ Z , —_ 


diately ſubjoins But this RACE we muſt ſuppoſe to nr 
have no other GoAL, nor other GARLAND, but hin ** 
FOREMOST and IN IT, 9585 
| 3 N 
Axp thus much as to the concurring Sentiments of soc. 
Philsſophers on the Subject of Ends, here treated. muc 
Norx XLVII. p. 208.—YET Ir IN No MAN- | a 
NER TAKES AWAY THE DIFFERENCE AND Di- N mel 
STINCTION OF OTHER THINGS.] Cum enim vir- ll 
tutis hoc proprium fit, earum rerum gue ſecundum ; 
4 I 
naturam ſint, habere delectum; qui omnia fic exaqua- b 
1 
verunt, ut in ut} amque partem ita paria redderent, ui i 
A . | . 1 : * 
nulla ſelectione uterentur, virtutem ipſam ſuſtulerunt. An 
Cic. de Fin. 1 3: C. 4. P. 207» : 
Quip autem afertius, quam, fi ſelectis nulla jit ab ; 1 
its rebus, que contra naturam ſint, earum rerum que lll by 1 
fint ſecundum naturam, tollatur omnis ea, que quera- Il late: 


tur 


NOTES on TREATISE the Third, 


ur laudeturque prudentia? Cic, de Fin. 1, 3. c. 9. 
5227. 
DEINCEPS explicatur differentia rerum: quam fi non 
ullam efſe diceremus, confunderetur omnis vita, ut ab 
friſtone ; nec ullum ſapientiæ munus aut opus invenire- 
tur, cum inter eas res, gue ad vitam degendam pertine- 
rent, nihil omnino intereſſet 3 neque ullum delectum habert 
porteret. Itaque cum eſſet ſatis conſtitutum, id ſolum eſſe 
bonum quod efſet honeſtum, & id malum ſolum quod turpe ; 
tum inter hæc & illa, que nihil valerent ad beate miſe- 
reve vivendum, aliquid tamen, quo differrent, eſſe volue- 
unt, ut eſſent eorum alia efitmabilia, alia contra, alia 


reutrum, Ibid. I. 3. c. 15. p. 246. 


CETFRA autem, eiſi nec bona nec mala eſſent, ta- 
nen alia ſecundum naturam dicebat, alia nature eſſe 
cntraria ; 11s ipſis alia interjecta & media numerabat. 
Acad. I. 1. C. 11. p. 46. See Dial. p. 187. 


Note XLVIII. p. 208. IT $sUPPREsSEs No 
SOCIAL AND NATURAL AFFECTIONs, &c.] As 
much has been ſaid concerning the SToic APATHY, 
or Inſenſibility with reſpect to Paſſion, it may not 
be improper to inquire, what were their real Senti- 
ments on this Subject. 


lag, which we uſually render @ Paſſion, is al- 


ways rendered by Cicero, when ſpeaking as a Stotc, 


Perturbatio, a. Perturbation. As ſuch therefore in the 
llt place we fay it ought always to be treated. 


Tur Definition of the Term wah, as given 
by theſe Philoſophers, was opp WAVELET Gy tranſ- 
lated by Cicero, Appetitus vehementior. Tufc. I. 4. 
. 9. p. 273. Now this Definition may be more 

Y 3 | cally 
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NOTES on TRTATtSsH the Third, 


eatly expla ned, if we firſt inquire, what they meant 
by pun. Opn they defined to be Poga thuxrs int 
Ti, a Tendency or Motion of the Sul tætvard ſomthing, 


Stob, Ecl. Ethic. p. 175. A wah therefore, or 
Perturbation, mult have been, according to their De- 


- finition, a Tendency or Motion of the Soul, which was 
exceſſive and beyend Bounds. Stabæus, from whom 
this Definition is taken, in commenting upon it ob- 
ſerves, 2 Bit wWiÞuyvia wWArovageny ann n b B 
DAEOVATp 30%" 3 Yap d, mark d ivepytin— Þ 
that Zeno (its Author) does not call a Habe fome- | 
thing capable by Nature to paſs into Exceſs, but fom:- 3 


thing actually in Exceſs already, as having its E ſence, 


nat in mere Capacity, but in Atuality, Ecl. Eth. p. 159 | 


'THERE is another Definition of the ſame Term, g 
which makes it to be 1 dσοονο *, waps Duo Wuxi 
xivnous, a Motion of the Soul, irrational and contrary to © 
Nature. D. Laert. I. 7. f. 1 10. Andronicus Rhodin; 1 
adds, to this latter Definition, the Words, d uni-. 
ambiv xaxz 3 ayals, from the Opinion of ſomething | 
Good or Evil. Neps Ila). p. 523. So that its whole 
Idea is as follows. 4 Periurbation, or Stoic Paſſtn, 
is a Motion of the Soul, irrational and contrary o 
Nature, ariſing from the Opinion of ſomething God 
or Evil. Theſe laſt Words, founding the Habe 


or Perturbation on Opinion, correſpond to what Cicero 


ſays, where he gives it as the Sentiment of the 


Stoic Philsſophers, omnes perturbationes judicio fieri & 


epintone, Tuſc. 1. 4. c. 7. p. 276. Laertius informs | 
us, that they even made the Perturbations themſelves 10 
be Judgments. Aoxt i 92 aulois r wan vic ei ta · | 
Laert. I. 7. ſ. 111. He ſubjoins an Inſtance to illul- a 
trate. Hrs yup Pepyveis ure hs i £56 TV ro ag N 
eur 1 


* 4 A 5.44 - , N . 
* - 4 > [A C = ö "he py * 1 
5 ® P . 183 * 1 * K ) 
© *. 4 oy A 1 4 1 
2 "ory" 7 wy N 4 £4 A 1 * 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 


yug4ov x%A0v evo, For thus (ſays he) the Love of 
Maney is the Judgment or Opinion, that Money is a 
thing good and excellent, Plutarch records the ſame 
Sentiment of theirs, in a fuller and more ample 
manner. TId00'—a%y©> wormgos de, in 
ou H dinnaßlrutvns xęioctes o Podpò riſaæ g ppuny 
wpoorAuCww, A Perturbation is a vitious and intem- 
perate Reaſoning, which aſſumes Vehemence and Strength 


from bad and erroneous Judgment. Mor. p. 441. D. 
To theſe Teſtimonies may be added that of Themiſtius. 


= OU Nang Of @nO Znvwvory TH wan rug Hp - 
ing de d Aye dia D TTY Ti):1evor, mY 
oye xpioets ngpripiivazs: Themiſt. Paraph. in Arie 
tot, de anima, L. 3. p. 90. b. Edit. Aldinæ. 


Tu Subſtance of what is ſaid above, ſeems to 


amount to this; that IIa, in a Stoic Senſe, implied 


a Perturbation, and not a Paſſton, and that fuch Per- 


turbatton meant an irrational and violent Motian of 


the Soul, founded on Opinion or Judgment, which was 
erroneous and faulty, 


Now from hence it follows, that THE Man or 
PERFECT CHARACTER (according to their Hypo- 
theſis) muſt of neceſſity be e, AraTHETIC, 
OR VOID OF PERTURBATION, For ſuch a Cha- 
rafter, as has been ſhewn, implies perfect Rectitude 
of CondugJ. But perfect Rectitude of Conduct im- 
plies perfect Rectitude of Judgment; and ſuch Recti- 
tude of Judgment excludes all Error and wrong Fudg- 
ment + But if Error and wrong Judgment, then Pertur- 
bation of conſequence, which they ſuppoſe to be de- 
nved from thence alone. 5 


Trar this was the Senſe, in which they under- 
god APATHY, we have ir own Authority, as 
Y 4 given 


A 
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given us by Laertius. Oxi ] x, analy mu Toy 
co, dio 10 oviunlwiou eos. Laert. 1. 7. p. 117. 
They fay the wiſe Man is apathetic, by being ſupericr 
to Error by being ſuperior to ERROR, if they may 
be credited themſelves; not, as for the moſt part 
we abſurdly imagine, by being foperier to all Senſe, 
and Feeling, and #Ffefiom, The Sentence imme- 
diately following the ſoregoing, looks as if theſe 
Philsjophers had forefeen, how likely they were 
to be miſunderſtood. Etvas p, „ &)0v analhn toy 
Cadhos, ty 109 AEY0pevov , 30 pin 


There 1s alſo another fort of Apathetie Man, who is | 


bad; who is the ſame in Character, as the hab and a 


inflexille. To the fame Purpoſe Epiftetus. 


- \ \ 3 7 © » — * & % F- 
rue rc Quomas » erihiru;, ws evoron, ws bie, ws | 
For I am Nor 


@grPov, ws waliga, de WoAiTun, 
TO BE APATHETIC, LIKE a STATUE, but I om 


cuithal to obſerve Relations, both the natural and 


adventitious; as the Man of Religian, as the Son, as 
the Brother, as the Father, as the Citizen. Arr. Epic. 


1. 3: c. 2. p. 359. 


IMMEDIATELY before this, he tells us in the 
ſame Chapter, IIa yap Gnas & yivdai, i f- 
FETPH a α,,tz, M EXXAITEWS wegn lune, 
that a Perturbation in no other way ever ariſes, but 
either when a Deſire is fruſirated, or an Avuerſion 


falls into that which it would avoid, Where it is ob- k 


: 


ſervable, that he does not make either Defire or 


Averſion, Ian, or Perturbations, but only the Cauſe © 
of Pertur bations, when erroncouſſy conducted. | 


'Ou di © 
ap ut tives amaln, ws avegizula, M Ta; gion; 


ts 4 


AGREEABLY to this, in the ſecond Chapter of 


the Enchiridion, we meet with Precepts about the 


Con- J 


rr 


N 


pher 
Arr, 
Yu 
2 
agree 
difla 
but! 
Uſe. 


NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 


Conduct and Management of theſe two Afeftions 
Not a word is faid about lopping off either ; on the 
| contrary, verſion we are directed how to employ 
immediately, and Defire we are only ordered to ſuſ- 
pend for the preſent, becauſe we want a proper Sub? 
ject of fit Excellence to excite it. 


To this may be added, what the ſame Philoſo- 
pher ſpeaks, in his own Perſon, concerning himſelf. 
Arr. Epiet. L343 $0: Ed fjatv apxzjuas, Gy oel 
reh, 2 EXKAIVY l iow J, far my part, am 
ſatificd and contented, if I can DESIRE and AVOID 
agrecably to Nature. He did not remain it ſeems 
difatisfied, till he had eradicated theſe Affections; 
but he was ſatisfied in reducing them to their natural 


U/z. 


In Laertius we read recorded for a Stoic Senti- 
ment, that as the vitious Man had his wabn, or Per- 
turbations ; ſo oppoſed to theſe, had the YVirtuous his 
Emrabeiat, his Eupathies or Well: feelings, tranſlated 
by Cicero Conſtantiæ. The three chief of theſe were 
Bows WILL, defined Fests funoy ©”, rational 
Defire; ENB,“ CAUTION, defined "Exxaioig 
oy OP, rational Averſion; and Xaęa, Jor, defined 
eTapous waoy©>, rational Exultation. 'To theſe three 
principal | E upathies belonged many ſubordinate Species; 
ſuch as k, ae, d dog, Tips, evÞporuomn, 
10 la, Sc. See Laert. I. 7 ſ, 115, 116. Andron. 
Rhed. weg! wa- Cic. Tuſc. I. 4. e. 6. 


Cicero makes Cato, under the Character of a Stic, 
and in explaining their Syſtem, uſe the following 
expreſſions. Pertinere autem ad rem arbitrantur, in- 
telligi natura fieri, ut liberi a parentibus amentur; à 


Fae 
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quo initio profefiam communem human generis foctes 
tatem per ſeguuntur. De Fin. I. 3. c. 19, The fame 
Sentiment of the Steics is recorded by Laertius, 
Pao! ot (<Q ETwjx04) 0 11 Wpog TO TEVA QiNogopyiany 
Quonny eivas avlois They ſay Parental Affection is 
natural ts them. I. 7. 1. 120. 


AGain, ſoon after, in the ſame Treatiſe de Fini. 
bus. Qucdęue nemo in ſumma ſolitudine vitam agere 
velit, ne cum infinita quidem val:ptotum abundantia; 
facile intelligitur, nos ad cine congregationem- 
que hominum, & ad natural communitatem efſe natos, 
So Laertius, A wiv i iv tn (Pact) idea. 
6 omedzio;* Kowwvizos yap Puoti, xz wWhpaxlixoc, | 
The virtuous Man (ſay they, the Steics) will never 
be for living in Solitude; for he is by Nature ſocial, and 
formed far Action, I. 7.1. 123. | 


AGAIN, Cicero, in the above-cited Treatiſe, Cum 
autem ad tuendos conſer vandoſque homines hominem 
natum eſſe videamus; conſentaneum ęſi huic nature, © 
ut ſapiens velit gerere, & adminiflrare rempublicam ; * 
atque ut e natura vivat, uxorem adjungere, & wvelle ex | 
ea liberos, Ne amores quidem ſanctos a ſapiente aliens 
eſſe arbitrantur. Ut vero conſervetur omnis homin | 
erga hominem ſocietas, conjundtio, caritas; & emolumenta | 
& detrimenta———communia eſſe voluerunt. De Fin. l. 
3. c. 20, 21. 


In Epicletus the leading Duties, or moral Office | 
of Man, are enumerated as follows. IToauriveolan Þ 
ve, Waidornitioh a, Seh Seu, Yoviwy emigaercioVan, | 
aH ogiyeolat, fxxAveiv, ip, Apo, we bac, 4 

T8TW! | 


p28 th ent to 
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run der woitiv, ws weÞunaper. Arr. Epic. 1. 3. e. 7. 
386. The ſame Sentiments may be found repeated 
boch in Stobgus and Laertius, 


I SHALL only add one more Sentiment of theſe 
Philoſaphers, and that is concerning Friendſhip. Ac» 
yeos d y Trv Pinay i fadvois Tois amvdriows 81. 
They 4 that Friendſbip exiſis among the Virtuous * 
Laert. I . 7. 1. 124. 


THE Sum of theſe Quatations appears to be this; 
that the SToICs, in the Character of their virtuous 
Man, included rational Deſire, Averſion, and Exul- 
tation; included Love and parental Affection; Friend- 
ſhip, and @ general Charity or Benevolence to all Man- 
kind; that they conſidered it as a Duty, ariſing from 
our very Nature, not to neglect the Welfare of pub- 
lic Society, but to be ever ready, according to our 
Rank, to act either the Magi/ftrate or the private 
Citizen ; that their APATHY was no more than a 
Freedom from Perturbation, from irrational and ex- 
c%eſive Agitations of the Soul; and conſequently that 
the /frange Apathy, commonly laid to their Charge, 
and in the demoliſhing of which there have been ſo 
many Triumphs, was an imaginary Apathy, for which 
they were no way accountable. 


Norte XLIX. p. 209. IT REIEC TS No Gain, 
NOT INCONSISTENT WITH JUSTICE. ] The Stotes 
were ſo far from rejecting Wealth, when acquired 
fairly, that they allowed their perfect Man, for the 
ſake of enriching himſelf, to frequent the Courts of 
Kings, and teach Philoſophy for a Stipend. 'Thus 


Plutarch from a Treatiſe of Chry/ippus———Tov A 
go D 
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EoÞPov >; Bagintuos ouvioeolar Prow le. xpnuelions, 
2 ToOfevoey Io apyvern— Mor. p 1047. F. 


So likewiſe the Stoic Hecato, in his Treatiſe of 
Offices, as quoted by Cicero, Sapientis eſſe, nihil con- 
tra mores, leges, inſtituta facientem, habere rationem rei 


familiaris, Negue enim ſolum nobis divites efſe volumus, 
fed liberis, propinguis, amicis, maximegue reipublice. 


Singulorum enim facultates & capiæ, divitie ſunt civi. 


tatis. De Offic. I. 3. c. 15. 


NorzE L. p. 206—— UNIVERSALLY As FAR A8 
VIRTUE NEITHER FORBIDS NOR DISSUADES, IT 
ENDEAVOURS TO RENDER LITT, EVEN IN THE 
MOST VULGAR ACCEPTATION, AS CHEARFUL, 
JOYOUS, AND EASY AS POSSIBLE.] Etenim quod 
ſummum bonum a Stotcis dicitur, Convenienter nature 
vivere, id habet hanc (ut opinor) ſententiam, Cum vir- 
tute congruere ſemper : cætera autem, quæ ſecundum 
naturam eſſent, ita legere, fi ea virtuti non repugna- 
rent. Cie. de Offic. I. 3. c. 3. | 


ALEXANDER APHRODISIENS1s, ſpeaking of the 
Stoic Doctrine concerning the external Conventencies, 
and common Utilities of Life, delivers their Sentt- 
ment in the following Words—— aaa . dixe xt» 
Ni ageing Te ouv ⁰τν,˙D⁰⁴,¹q Aging hn, under av 
Tov oo@ov THv XxX werrpirny ix, ti tn aula daI 
rn ui, Tov E\Aw Nee. Supprfing there lay Vir. 
tue on the one fide, attended with theſe Externals, and 
Virtue on the other fide, alone by herſelf, the wiſe 
Man would never ch19ſe that Virtue, which was deſtitute 


and ſingle, if it was in his Power to obtain that oo 
whic 
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NOTES en TreATisE the Third. 
which tas accompanied with theſe Advantages. Iii 1uXs 
p. 157. 


Nork LI. p. 209. — NAY, COULD IT MEND 
THE CONDITION OF ExISTENCE——BY ADDING 
To THE AMPLEST Poss8Es8SIONS THE POOREST, 
MEANEST UTENSIL, IT WOULD IN NO DEGREE 
coNTEMN, &c.] Si ad illam vitam, que cum vir- 
tute degatur, ampulla aut firigilts accedat, ſumpturum 
ſapientem eam vitam patins cui hac adjetta fint,——De 
Fin, I. 4+ c. 12. p. 300. 


NorzE III. p. 210.—CovLD IT INDEED CHOOSE 
ITS OWN LIFE, IT WOULD BE ALWAYS THAT, 
WHERE MOST SOCIAL AFFECTIONS MIGHT BE 
EXERTED, Oc. ] Itemgue magis oft ſecundum naturam, 
pro omnibus gentibus (i fieri peſſit) conſervandis aut ju- 
vandis maximos labores moleſtiaſgue ſuſcidere, imitan- 
tem Herculem illum, quem haminum fama, beneficiorum 
memor, in concilis cœlęſlium conlocavit, quam vivere in 
ſolitudine, ne modo ſine ullis moleſtiis, ſed etiam in 
maximis voluptatibus, abundantem omnibus copits ; ut 
excellas etiam pulchritudine & viribus. Nuocirca optimo 


gi & ſplendidiſſimo ingenia longe illam vitam huic 
anteponit, Cic. de Offic, I. 3+ c. 5. 


Norte LIII. p. ibid. ———IT TEACHES us 
To CONSIDER LIFE, AS ONE GREAT 1 M- 
PORTANT DRAMA, WHERE, Sc.] Thus 
Ariſto the Chian Eivas Y 0fja0u0v TW ayals 
vroupily Tov ooPov* or alt Orpoirs avls Ayapiuve- 
> wpeowmroy Gen, ud re o- vroxpivelas Wpo0N- 
vi. The wiſe Man is like the good Actor; who 


Whether he aſſume the Character of Therlites or Aga» 
memnon, 
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memnon, as either of the two Parts with & becomiit 
Propriety. D. Laert. I. 7. ſ. 160. 


Turs Compariſon of Life to a Drama or Stage. 
play, ſeems to have been a Compariſon much ap. 
proved by Authors of Antiquity. See Epict. Encbi- 
rid. c. 17. and the Notes bf the late learned Editor 


Mr. Upten. See alſo M. Anton. |. 1 2. f. 36. and the 4 
Notes of Gataker. Plat. Gorg. p. 512. T. 1. Ed. Serr, 4 


Norte LIV. p. 211.——lIT Accerts AlL THE 
Joys DERIVED FROM. THEIR SUCCEsSs, &c, IT 


FIXES NOT, LIKE THE MANY, ITS Happiness ' 
ON SUCCESS ALONE, &c.] One of the wiſeſt Rules 
that ever was, with reſpect to the Enjoyment of External 
good Fortune, is that delivered by Epittetus ; to enjoy 5 
it, ws didelai, 5 i' orov dee in ſuch manner as © 
it it given, and for ſuch Time as it is given, remem- 
bring that neither of theſe Conditions we have the 


Power to command. See Arr. Ep. I. 4. c. 1. p. 556, 
See alſo p. 573. of the fame. 


NoTe LV. Vid. ON THE conTRARY, WHEN 
THIS HAPPENS, IT IS THEN IT RETIRES INTO 
ITSELF, AND REFLECTING ON WHAT 1s FAIR, 
WHAT Is LAUDABLE, Sc.] See befote, p. 322. 


dus ds » tv ru ros d, &c. 


NoTe LVL. p. 212. Arr Mer puURsVE Goop, 
Sc.] This is a Principle adopted by all the Storcs, 


and inculcated thro* every part of the Diſſertations 
of Epiftetus. Take an example or two out of many. 


Þuois d' aur maslory ro driwnew To ayabov, Otuvyeiv ro 
aN 


DN RU 


Ts yep ayats oulywireeo div, It is the 


Nature 


FF." ” AE. 8 
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Nature of every one to purſue Goop, and fly Evil— 
for nothing is more intimately allied to us than GooD. 


Arr. Epict. 1. 4. c. 5. p. 606. Again, J. 2. c. 22. 
9. 313. Ilav Zwov uαν, Brws writulat, ws Tw dio 
ui. To nothing is every ANIMAL ſo intimately 
allied, as to its own peculiar WELFARE, and IN» 
TEREST. 


So Cicero. Omnes enim expetimus UrILITATEMu, 
ad eamque rapimur, nec facere aliter ullo modo poſſumus. 
De Offic. I. 3. c. 28. Platon. Gorg. p. 468. T. 1. 
Edit. Serr. ibid. p. 499. E. 


NoTe LVII. p. 213.— ATL DERIYED FROM 
EXTERNALS MUST FLUCTUATE, AS THEY FLuc- 
TUATE.] See before, p. 126, 130, 133. 


NorTe LVIII. [bid —— WHEN WE PLACE THE 
SOVEREIGN GooD IN MinD ] Dæ MON or 
Genius means every Man's particular MinD, and 
REASONING FACULTY. - Azipaws Tos Of ku 6 
las vs % N . M. Anton. I. 5. p. 27. Ge- 
nium efſe uniuſcujuſque animum rationalem; & ideo efſe 
ſngulos ſingulorum — Varro in Fragm. It is from this 
Interpretation of Genius, that the Word, which in 
Greek expreſſes HAPPIN Ess, is elegantly etymolo- 


gized to mean A Goo DNESS of GENIUS OR MIND. 


EudaHααν,ætgi Jain ayalos, M. Anton. I. 7.1, 17. 
See Gataler on the Place. The Sentiment came 
originally from the old Academics. See before, pag 


321. | 


NorE LIX. p. 214. BEHOLD THE TRUE 
AND PERFECT MAN: THAT ORNAMENT, c.] 
Quam gravis vero, quam magnifica, quam conſtans con- 

ficitur 
4 
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NOTES n TREATISE the Third, 
ficitut perſona ſapicntis ® Qui, cum ratio docuerit, qued 
haneflum eſſet, id eſſe ſelum bonum, ſemper ſit neceſſe 
et beatus, vereque omnia iſia nomina poſſideat, que 
inrideri ab imper itis ſolent. Redtius enim appellabitur 
ter, quani Tusquinius, qui nec ſe nec ſuns regere pos 
tuit : reftius mag iſſer populi, &c. Cit. de Fin: 1. 3. 
c. 22 p. 269. Ergo hic, quiſguis et, qui moderation} 
& conflantia quietus animo eft, ſibigue ipſe placatus ; 
ut nec tabeſcat moleſtiis, nec frangatur timere, nec þi- 
tienter quid expetens ardeat drſiderio; nec alairitate fitili 
geltiens deliqucſcat; 15 eft ſapiens, quem querimus, ts ef} 
Beatus: cui nibil humanarum rerum aut intolerabile ad de- 
mittendum animum, aut nimis lætabile ad ecſerendum di- 
deri pott. Quid enim videatur ei magnum, &c. Tuſe. 
Diſp. I. 4. c. 17. p. 298. 


NorzE LX. p. 215. — WovuLD NcT YoUR Sys- 
TEM IN SUCH A CASE A LITTLE BORDER UPON 
THE CHIMERICAL? Oe. ]. Chryſippus ſeems to 
have been ſenſible of this, if we may judge from a 
Paſlage of his, preſerved in Plutarch. Ao 9 dia 
297 u rec Eo rare ty 75 TE , N 
angttv d, AiYews, * & X2T% Tov A α⁰,σ » 
rn up un Puowe For this reaſon, thro the exceſ- 

ve Greatneſs and Beauty of what we aſſert, we ap- 
pear to ſay things which look like Fifttons, and not ſuch 
as are ſuitable to MAN and HUMAx NATURE. Mor, 


1641. F. 


NoTt LXI. p. 216. Is anTiIENT DaYs, 
WHEN GREECE, e.] See Cic. de Invent. I. 2. c. I. 
See alſo Maximus Tyrius, Dif]. 23. p. 277. of the 
late Quarto Edition; and Xeneph. Memor. I. 3. c. 10. 
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NoTE LXII. p. 219.— No WHERE IN ANY 
PARTICULAR NATURE IS THE PERFECT CRHA- 
RACTER TO BE SEEN IN TIR E.] The Stoics them- 
ſelves acknowledged, as we learn from Clemens of Alex- 


andria, that their 6 s, or PERFECT MAN, was 
difficult to be found to an exceeding great degree; duoeu- 
ger O war oPodpa. Strom. p. 438. Sextus Empi- 
ricus gives it as their Opinion, that they had never as 
yet found him, M TE vvv eveupers oIG> xal* Ab 
7s pt. Adv, Phyſ. p. 582. Edit. Lipſienſ. 


WHAT Sextus ſays, ſeems to be confirmed by 
Cicero, who ſpeaking in his Offices the Language of 
a Stoic, has the following Expreſhons. MNec vero, 
cum duo Decii, aut duo Scipiones, fortes viri commema- 
rantur, aut cum Fabricius As iſtideſve juſti nominantur , 
aut ab illis fortitudinis, aut ab his juſlitiæ, tanguam 4 
SAPIENTIBUS, petitur exemplum. Nemo enim horum 
IC SAPIENS /, ut SAPIENTEM volumus intellig1, 
Nec ii, qui ſapientes habiti ſunt, & nominati, M. Cato 
& C. Lelius, ſapientes fuerunt ; ne illi quidem ſeptem - 
ſed ex mediorum offciorum frequentia ſimilitudinem 
quandam gerebant, ſpeciemgue ſapientum. De Offic, 
. 3. c. 4. Again, in his Lælius, ſpeaking of the 
lame conſummate Miſdom, he calls it, Sapientia guam 
adbuc mortalis nemo eft conſecutus. 


So too Quintilian. Quad fi defuit his viris ſumma 
urtus, fic quærentibus, an oratores fuerint, reſpondebo, 
uo modo Stoict, fi interregentur, an SAPIENS Zeno, 
n Cleanthes, an Chry/ippus, reſpondeant; magnos qui- 
em illos ac venerabiles; non tamen id, quod natura ho- 

2 minis 
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minis ſummam habet, conſecutos. Inſt. Orat. 1. 12. c. 1. 
p- 721, 722. Edit. Caper. 


So likewiſe Seneca: Stir, quem nunc binum virum 
dicam ? Hujus ſecunde note. Nam ille alter for- 
taſſe, tanguam phenix, ſemel anno quingenteſimo naſcis 
tur. Epilt. 42. 


NorE LXIII. p. 219.— I MICH INFORM You 
OF THE NATURAL PRE-EMINENCE, AND HIGH 


RANK OF SPECIFIC IpEAs.] See Cicero in his 


Orator, near the Beginning. Sed ego fic flatuo, nibil 


eſſe in ullo genere tam pulchrum, quo non, Ic. Fc. See 


alſo the Verſes of Boethius before cited, Note XVII. 
p. 295. 


Nor LXIV. p. 220, 221.— AN EXEMPLAR OF |: 
IMITATION, WHICH THo' NONE WE THINK © 
CAN EGAL; YET ALL AT LEAST MAY ro- 
AN EXEMPLAR, Cc. ] Seneca gives it asa | 
general Confeſſion of the great Philoſophers, that 
the Doctrine they taught, was not guemadmodum ipſi 


LOW 


viverent, ſed quemadmodum vivendum effet. De vita | 
beata, c. 18. 


OO OE 


THERE appears indeed to be o common 


REASONING with reſpect to all Moneis, Exzu- 


PLARS, STANDARDS, CORRECTORS, Whatever wet 
call them, and whatever the Suljects, which they 
are deſtined to adjuſt. According to this Reaſoning, 


if a Standard be % perfect than the Subject to bs 


adjuſted, ſuch Adjuſting (if it may be ſo called) be- 


comes a Detriment. If it be but -qually perfect, then 


157 
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is the Adjuſting ſuperfluzus. It remains therefore 
that it muſt be more perfect, and that to any Tan- 
ſcendence, any Accuracy conceivable; For ſuppoſe a 
Standard as highly accurate, as can be imagined. If 
the Subjects to be adjuſted have a Nature /zitablcy 


then will they arrive, by ſuch Standard, 7s a degree f 


Perfection, which thro? a Standard % accurate they 
could never poſlibly attain. On the contrary, if the 
Subjects be not / far capable, the Accuracy of the 
Standard will never be a hindrance, why they ſhould 
not become as perfect, as their Nature will admit. 


Ir ſeems to have been from ſome Sentiments of 
this kind, that the Stoics adorned their © co, or 
perfect Character, with Attributes ſo far ſuperior to 
ordinary Humanity, "Extiv@> dee, ix arpor - 
dens, ix auvlapers, paxdei , mAuYG—'Twas 
he was fortunate ; tas be was above tant; "twas he 
was ſelf-ſufficient, and happy, and perfect. Plutarch, 
Mor. 1068. B. See Note LXII. 


Sou Phileſaphers have gone ſo far, as not to reſt 
ſatisfied with the , perfect Idea of Humanity, but 
to ſubſtitute, for our Exemplar, even the ſupreme 
Being, Gop HimsELF: Thus Plate, in his Theetetus, 
make the great Object of our endeavours, to be 
eu s TW Jew N To duvalgy, the becrming [ihe to 
Gob, as far as in our power. He immediately ex- 
plains, what this reſemblance is. Opcoizeors dt, di- 
Ki, 0 90010 ulld Oęorice eviohai. It is the be- 
Coming jut and holy, along Wh iſdem or Prudence. 
Plat. tom. 1. p. 176. Edit. Serrani. Sec this Sentiment 
explained by Ammonius, in V. Voues Porph. p. 5. See 
allo Ariſtatle's Ethics, L. 10. C. 8. p. 465. 


2 2 Tat 
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THe Goſpel appears to favour the ſame Hypotheſi. 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in Heaven is perfect. Matt. v. 48. 


WHAT has been above ſaid, will be, it is hoped, 
a ſuthcient Apology for the Tranſcendence of the Cha- 
racter deſcribed in the Dzalogue. 


NoTE LXV. p. 221. THE PROFICIENCY or 
SOCRATES—WAS SUFFICIENT TO CONVINCE us 
THAT SOME PROGRESS, F.] See Dog. Laert. 


1. 7. c. 91. p. 420. Texan dt To uTaprxrnv cb. 


\ » \ , Wo” , » — * * / 
119 agν ro yeveol a & WpoXoTY T5 Week Ewnparir, 


5 Aviv, oc. 


Norte LXVI. p. Lid. NoR was THE PRIZE, 
AS USUAL, RESERVED ONLY TO THE FIRST; 
BUT ALL, WHO RUN, MIGHT DEPEND UPON A 
REWARD, HAVING, &c.] JVerum ut tranſeundi ſpes 
non fit, magna tamen eſt dignitas ſubſequendi, Quinct. 
Inſt. I. 12. c. 11. p. 760. Exigo itague a me, non ut 
optimis par ſim, ſed ut malis melior. Senec. de Vita 
beata, c. 17. Ovude yap MI tron, Y Cppws un 
A TV owucl > 20 Kore, 0 d ax @(hEAW 
Tis Ali rews* vd ares A TwOs Y ETYarAtias, dia 
1 ανεντνννονανιν TW axpuv, aQirapila, For neither 
ſhall I be Milo, and yet I neglect not my Body; nor 
Crœſus, and yet I neglect not my Eflate ; nor in general 


do we deſiſt from the proper Care of any thing, thro © 


Deſpair of arriving at that which is ſupreme. Arr. 


Epict. I. 1. c. 2. 
V. 28. Oc. 


dee allo Horat. Epiſl. 1. I. i. 


NoTE 1 


am 
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NoTe LXVII. p. 225.— THIS wrwolet Un1- 
VERSE——IS ONE CITY OR COMMONWEALTH—1 
O PLS rr pics weh io Arr. Epi. I. 3. 
c. 24. p. 486. This was a Staic Doctrine, of which 
Epiftetus and the Emperor Marcus make perpetual 
mention. See of the laſt, I. 12. /. 36. 


So Cicero, Univerſus hic mundus una civitas com- 
munis Deorum atque hominum exiſtumaudus. De Legg. 
J. I. c. 7. p. 29. See De Fin. |. 3. c. 19. De Nat. 
Deor. I. 2. c. 62. 


Norte LXVIII. p. 227.—HENCE THE Mixp 
TRULY WISE, QUITTING THE STUDY OF PAR- 
TICULARS, Sc.] The Platonics, confidering Sci- 
ENCE as ſomething aſcertatned, definite, and /teadys 
would admit nothing to be its Objef, which was 
vague, infinite, and paſſing. For this reaſon they 
excluded all INDIvIDUALS, or OBJECTS OF SENSE, 
and (as Ammonius expreſſes it,) raiſed themſelves, in 
their Contemplations, from Beings particular to Be- 
ings univerſal, and which as ſuck, from their own 
Nature, were eternal and definite. The whole Paſ- 


. 51 ” c / e 
ſage is worth tranſcribing. Eenlas rin ON, 
w / ” 4 * 877 oy - , 4 1 
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Exigy un Renal, WH0 To tig Eniracw na; x, 0 
ETS He en, X0% TO £45 TEXT NARS π og 


* 7 = / 4 \ #8. 
ru Wpogyew Twy iH TETO Of wege 
d This tas Tf D avaprurs, Ammonius in his 


Preface to Por; i' Jagege, p. 14. Edit. 8vo. 


CoNsoN AN to this, we learn it was the Advice 
of Plats, . with reipect to the Progreſs of our Specu- 
lations and Inquiries, when we proceed Synth etically, 
that 1 is to fay, from firſt Principles dxconwards, that 
we ſhould deſcend from thoſe higher Genera, which in- 
clude many ſubordinate Species, down to the loweſi Rank 
of Specics, theſe which include only Individuals, But 
bere it was his Opinion, that our Inquiries ſhould flop, 
and, as to Individuals, let them tohelly alone; becauſe 


of theſe there could nat 7 oi bly be any Science. Aid 


wiY 64 100 1x ano 100 years xalliolas 


Wagt ue o Ilarwv. YW/ JUN Ha. T& Or Antięa 


OnTv tay, un bY: 7b A wolt Nui TBTWY mist. 


Porphyr. Iſagog. c. 2. 


SUCH was the Method of antient Philoſophy. The 
Faſhion at preſent appears to be ſomewhat altered 
and the Buſineſs of Philophers to be little elſe, than 
the collecting from every Quarter, into voluminous 
Records, an infinite Number of ſen/ible, particular, 
and unconnedted Tacts, the chief Effect of which is to 
excite our Admiration. So that if that well-known 
Saying of Antiquity be true, it was nder which in- 
duced Men firjt to phil;ſothize, we may ſay that Phi- 
loſophy now ends, w 2 originally it began. 


NorE LXIX. p. 228.——A FacuLTy, WHICH 
RECOGNIZING BOTH 1TSELF, AND ALL THINGS 
ELSE) BECOMES A CANON, A CORRECTOR, AND 


A STANDARD UNIVERSAL.] See before, p. * 
2 n 
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In Epictetus, I. 1. c. T. p. 6. the Avvazpis Aoyiny 

or reaſoning Power, is called the Power 1 », aulyy 

Fewguo on, &» T' \\t Tavis, So Marcus Td ld Tis 

Moy Wuens Wy ns* £xulnv be, du v dig hpot, &c. The 

Properties of the reaſoning Soul are, it beholdeth itſelf; 

it formeth itſelf, &c. I. 11. c. 1. So again Epicletus, 

— Tip ub Ty 0pgv *% xr, x, un Ai vip dl 

TE K, *% rh ouvepyay Wpos auvlo, umip Mp 

Enco, orte Jus, UTIL Nals vx aęicei Tw eg! u- 

nge d dri & Th Tor didnt xpeirlov amavluy TETN, 

T0 Xpnooprvey auToigy To doxipuacov, To Thv agia 

dc N⁰⁰ν,ντ. For ſeeing, for hearing, and indeed 
for Life itſelf, and the various Means which co-operate 
to its Support ; for the Fruits of the Earth, for Wine 
and Oil, for all theſe things be thankful to God : yet be 
mindful that he hath given thee ſomething elſe, wa1CH 
IS BETTER THAN ALL THESE ; ſomething which is 
to uſe them, to prove them, to compute the Value of 
each, Arr, Epic. I. 2. c. 23. p. 321. 


NorE LXX. p. 228. THAT MASTER- 
SCIENCE, OF WHAT THEY ARE, WHERE THEY 
ARE, AND THE END To WHICH, &c.] See Arr. 
Evie. I. 2. c. 24. p. 337.—8ee allo l. 1, c. 6. p. 36. 
and Perſ. Satyr. 3. v. 66. 


NorE LXXI. Ibid. AND NEVER WRETCH- 
EDLY DEGRADE THEMSELVES INTO NATURES 
TO THEM SUBORDINATE.] See Arr. Epidt. I. 1. 


c. 3. p. 21. Aid rar T1Y GUY YEveiavs 08 A do- 
H,, NUN Cprorck ivourda, digt H ETICSACD 
99 Ga e 08 08 Nr, &ypios x) Inouaders Xz 
die 0h WAtizs d nuwy ,, &c, Thro this 

Z 4 Afinity 
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Afﬀnity (he means our Affinity to the Body, or baſer 
Part) fore of us, degenerating, become like Wolves, 
faithleſs, and treacherous, and miſchievous ;, others, like 
Lions, fierce, and ſavage, and wild; but the greater Part 
turn Foxes, little, fraudulent, wretched Animals. Cum 
autem duobus modis, id efl, aut vi aut fraude fiat in- 
juria; fraus, quaſi vulpeculæ, vis, leonis videtur. Cic. 
de Offic. I. 1. c. 19. See alſo Arr. Epi, I. 2. 9. 
p. 210. In our own Language we ſeem to allude 
to this Degeneracy of Human Nature, when we call 
Men, by way of reproach, Sheepiſh, Beariſh, Hog- 
giſh, Ravenous, &c. | 


Nor LXXII. p. 229 — THAT REASON, or 
WHICH OUR OWN Is BUT A PARTICLE, OR 
SPARK, Cc. as Uuxa wiv rs tow ivdedepivas 
) ouaPeis To Fin, drt dur facgpic ZG, d 
rache. Arr. Epics. I. 1. c. 14. p. 81.— dai- 
paw, Ov ixarw WpoparW 3X Wyepuora 0 Zivs tdwnen, 
UATUTTET MG EUTE* BT d ig 0 dg ves 6 AoYOp. 
Mar. Ant. 1. 5. ſ. 27. Humanus autem animus, di- 
cerptus ex mente divind, cum nullo alio niſi cum ipſo Des 


( hoc fas eſt diftu) comparari poteſt, Tuſc. Diſp. I. 5; 
C. 13. P· 371. | | 


NorE LXXIII. Vid. FIT AcToRs IN THAT 
GENERAL DRAMA, WHERE THOU HAST AL- 


LOTTED EVERY BEING, GREAT AND SMALL, 


ITS PROPER PART, Sc.] See before, p. 210. and 
Note LIII. See alſo Arr. Epict. I. 3. c. 22. p. 444— 


Lo d H. daga, Cc. The Paſſage is ſublime 
and great, but too long to be here inſerted. 


Nor E 
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NorEk LXXIV. p. 230.—ENABLE Us ro CURB 
DESIRE, Sc. ENABLE US EVEN TO SUSPEND 
it, e. BE oUuR FIRST WORK TO HAVE 
ESCAPED, &c.)] Ard wort Wailanaoiv opettwc, 
ive Wore 25 EVAG ys ot Ins. Abſlain for a time from 
Deſire altogether, that in time thou mayſt be able to 
defire rationally, Arr. Epict. I. 3. c. 13. p. 414. 
Again the ſame Author—ZEnpeeor—cetfes coun Ap 
rat, kx pos prove Th Weonige 7 day 
my Faculty of Deſire I have not uſed at all ; my Aver- 
fion I have employed with reſpect only to things, which 
are in my power. I. 4. c. 4. p. 588. See alſo Enchir. 
c. 2. and Charact. V. III. p. 202. Plat. Gorg. p. 505. 


B. Tom. 1. Edit. Serr. więl di f 


HoRACE ſeems alſo to have alluded to this Doctrine: 


Virtus eſt, vitium fugere; & ſapientia prima, 
Stultitia caruiſſe——Epilt. 1. I. I. v. 41. 


Note LXXV. Ibid — LET NOT ouR Love 
THERE STOP, WHERE IT FIRST BEGINS, BUT 
INSENSIBLY CONDUCT IT, &c.] See Plat. Symp. 
p. 210. tom. 3. Edit. Serrani. Att yap, ZÞn, Tov 
epdas dur £71 rr Wpaluay AN, &c. 


NorE LXXVI. Vid. — Nor THAT LITTLE 
CASUAL SPOT, WHERE, Cc. ] See Arrian. Epi. 
l. I. c. 9. p. 51. Socrates quidem, cum rogaretur, cu- 
jatem ſe eſſe diceret, Mundanum, inguit : totius enim 
mundi ſe incolam & civem arbitrabatur. Tuſc. Diſp. 


|. 5. c. 37. p. 427. 


Note LXXVII. p. 231.——TEAcH Us EACH 
To REGARD HIMSELF, BUT AS 4 PART oF 
THIS 
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THIS GREAT WHoLE; a ParT, &c.] Ilocw i © 
AEYET@L rb EXTGS Tru N @uouw, &c. In what ; 10 
Senſe then (ſays the Philoſopher, ſince all is referable » 
to one univerſal Providence) are ſome things called . 
agreeable to our Nature, and others the contrary ® The A 
Anſwer is, They are ſo called, by conſidering ourſelves as NF 
detached, and ſeparate from the IVhole. For thus may . 
1 ſay of the Foot, when conſidered ſo apart, that it is 4 
agreeable to its Nature, to be clean and free from Filth. * 


But if we conſider it as a Foot, that is, as ſomething not 

detached, but the Member of a Body, it will behoove it * 
both to paſs into the Dirt, and to trample upon Thorns, 
and even upon occaſion to be lepped off, for the Priſer- | 
vation of the While, Mere not this the caſe, it would x. 
be no longer a Foot. Something therefore of this kind 
ſhould we conceive with reſpec to ourſelves. l bat 
art thou? A Man. If thou conſider thy Being as 1 
ſomething ſeparate and detached, it is agrecable to 
thy Nature, in this View of Independence, to live ; 
to extreme Age, to be rich, to be healthy. But if Y 
thou confider thyſelf as a Man, and as the Member of a © 
certain I hole; for the ſake of that Ii hole, it will 
occaſionally beboove thee, at one while 10 be ſich, at 
another while to ſail and riſque the Perils of Naviga- | 
tion, at another while to be in want, and at laſt to die 
perhaps before thy time. Why therefore deft thou bear 
thoſe Events impatiently? Knoweſt thou not, that after | 
the ſame manner as the Foot ceaſeth ta be a Foot, fo diſt 
thou tos ceaſe to be longer a Man? Arr. Epict. I. 2. 


c. 5. P. 191. l 
TH 
| 8 
Norte LXXVIII. p. 231. — x As MUCH As * 
FUTURITY, &c, ] Mixes av dA {408 5 ra 1777 =_ 
Ge, Toy fuPvreigur MN Wpos T9 Tvſy,avew Ta - 1 


du. FOI 
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/ * 3 \ 7 1 \ 7 , 1 
Sui GUTOS ap + 0 Jes TOLZTWY FHN AEX TIN Oo ENO 


nt ki Os ot Ide, 1 Vooelv paos Xabiipuapras vd, 
x) Wppatev Gv in” autos” »% Yap 0 Wes, its Ppivas 
er, Wppac av ür To wnnzolai. Arr. Epict. I. 2. 
c. b. p. 195. It appears that the above Sentiment 
was of Chryſippus. In the tenth Chapter of the ſame 
Book we have it repeated, tho' in Words ſomewhat 
different. Aar xxAws Atyeo iv 08 P1rnoooÞoi, ri, 
&c. So Seneca Quicguid acciderit, fic ferre, quaſi 
tibi volueris accidere. Debuiſſes enim velle, ſi ſciſſes 


omnia ex decreto Dei fieri. Nat. Queſt, iii. in Præfat. 


Norte LXXIX. p. 232. THAT WE MAY 
KNOW NO OTHER WILL, THAN THINE ALONE, 
AND THAT THE HARMONY OF OUR PARTICU- 
LAR MinDs WITH THY UNIVERSAL, Sc.] 
Eivas d' dur Tvro THY Ts £v9zigaer©r agelny xy Wveuny 
Bis, dra wall wWprlvlas xale u ovuPuviar Te 
wap txagw dA e Wp0s THv Tz 028 diols NA¹- 
owe The Virtue of a happy Man, and the Felicity 
of Life is this, when all things are tranſacted in 
Harmony of a Man's Genius, with the Will of Him, 
who adminiflers the Whole, Diog. Laert. I. 7. c. 88, 
p. 418. This is what Epictetus calls T1 ur BAU- 


/ ” . 
Ti. GUVapmoras Tois YI!opevoic, 10 attune or harmonize 


one's Mind to the things, which happen. Dill. I. 2. 
c. 14. p. 242. 


Norte LXXX. bid. YET $INCE TO ATTAIN 
Tunis HEIGHT—IS BUT BARELY POSSIBLE, Oc. J 
dee before, page 215, c. See allo Notes LX. and 
xn 43 Lhd 


Norte LXXXI. p. 233.—SUCH As TO TRANS- 
FORM US INTO SAVAGE BEASTS OF PREY, SUL- 


LEN, Cc. ] See before, Note LXXI. | Nor 
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Norte LXXXII. p. 233. THAT ANIMATIiNG 
Wispou, WHICH PERVADES, AND RULES THe 


WroLt, Sc.] 7his Power is called by the Emperor 


Tov d A v0ias du AGyor, x — 


Martus- 
oxovopuzrie'xg Wave I. 5. f. 32. 


Norkx LXXXIII. Lid. TüAr Macrc Di- 
VINE, WHICH, Sc.] 
Ta, mY 70 dnanνανjęd, 0 WA Xaxpyic, ws axale, 
we Gopbop©”, ix, tmiytwimcla TW Tepavay X) N- 
Awv* jan Bv ac M TITS, & Citig, Oailaty' 
A TY Wavlwv wn ETIAOYIGY. M. Ant. 1. 6. 
1. 36. See alſo I. 4. ſ. 44. I. 3. ſ. 2. "Qomwep yap 
l xwpudiz: (now) tnrypxppualn Yehoim Qipeoin, & 
va ta bla jiv ifs Pavan, Ty dt cw Wompals Xaps 
TW% po gin STWS Wituas av aulny £0 eaulns T1 
xaxiav, Tois d dM, 8% @xproos irs. Chryſip. and 
Plutarch. p. 1065. D. 


Oboe Ti viyvila. 75 em PAINT * a, Azijawn, 


Obre xa“ aibtgiov Sen weAov, Zr il wolly, 
In 0700% piG80s xaxoi oÞtlignow avoir. 
Ah OV »y rd WfpioTx iTISx0 a Gplic Sechs, 
Kai x0ouriv T% @X00pa' g Dina cor Dine En. 


T , c — 
Qd: Yap tis e dH] c uννονναννm; g bc iu, 


7 


Q tvz Yee w Ho Acyor auty idilur. forſ. lila. 
Cleanthis Hymn. apud Steph. in Poſe Phil. p: 49, 50 


[Tur Reader will obſerve that the fourth of the 


above Verſes is ſupplied by the Miſceil. Obſervationes ; 
Critice» . 


X, T0 NATHG L Te Nor- 
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Critice, Vol. VII. from a Manuſcript of Voeſſius at 
Leyden. ] 


NorE LXXXIV. p. 234. —WITH THESE MAY 
ouR MinDs BE UNCHANGEABLY TINGED, &c,] 


aner. yap vis r Qavlacian 1 wuxr—M, Ant. 
. 5. . 16. 


Norte LXXXV. Ibid. WITH A RESERVE, 
c.] Hib' urea See Epict. Enchirid. c. 2. 
M. Ant. I. 4. ſ. I. I. 5. ſ. 20. Seneca tranſlates it, cum 
exceptione. See De Beneficiis, I. 4. ſ. 34. 


NorE LXXXVI. id. ——NꝑRVER MISS WHAT 
WE WOULD OBTAIN, OR FALL INTO THAT WHICH 


WE WOULD AVOID, Sc.] jpire 0s yoprvov arorvul- 
Jae, un £XXAivovla wep mixen. Arr. Epict. I. 3. 


c. 12. p. 404. 


NorER LXXXVII. p. 235. ConDUCT ME, 


Trou, &c.] 


Ay „ u', d Zed, g ov 5 n WET EWphtvn, 
"Oro: wot” uvpiv H diareraypir9y. 
Ng topas Y dο “ d os ye por Jekwy 
Kaxos yrvope ©”, zi vrlov hopes, 

Cleanthes in Epict. Ench. c. 52. 


Thus tranſlated by Seneca - 


Duc me, parent, celſique deminator poli, 


Juocungque placuit : nulla parendi mora «ft : 
| Adſum 
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Aiſum impiger, fac nolle : comitabor gemens, 
Maluſque patiar, quod bona licuit pati. 
Epilt. 10). 


Pr 7. 
2 . 7 <7 


NoTe LXXXVLIE p. 236. Ir 1s HAEBIT, xs- pe 
PLIED HE, IS ALL IN ALL: IT IS PRacrticg © 
AND EXERCISE, WHICH CAN ONLY, Ec. Ge. 


to the End of the Paragraph. ]—— AAA worang tyu v. 
Xptiav Tagarxtung M W] ] wo ν HL, p. 
Ti z; Omigns, dr Thv ,] TX d i 
But (ſays one, with reſpect to 


* * — 
tciv G oN EIN; 


the virtuous Character) there is need of much Pre- » I 
paration, of much Labour and Learning. And what? MY © 
Doſt thou expect it ſhould be poſſible (anſwers the 
Philoſopher) to obtain, by little Pains, the chief, | 
GREATEST ART? Arr. Epidt. 1, 1. c. 20. p. 111. A. 
AO ot rr & Villas, vod e Aen. f 
G de XEATRNE As Wa xorevdoaclas, wy wn inn | , fa 
WpooTnIAay £7l Ta jardev Tporrxovra. No robuſt and i 
mighty Animal is complete at once; nor more is the braut M 
and generous Man. It is neceſſary to undergo the ſe- ll pr 
wereſt Exerciſe and Preparation, and not raſbly plunge | ell 
into things, which are no way ſuitable. Ejuſd. M he 
Ditlert. I. 1. c. 2. p. 18. See alſo the ſame Author; WM 
I. 1. c. 15. P. 86. J. 2. e. 14. P. 243. Sed ut net E 
medici, nec imperatores, nec oratores, quamvis artis 90 
precepta perceperint, quidquam magna laude digrun A 
fine uſu & exercitatione conſequi poſſunt : fic offi; © 
conſervandi precepta traduntur iila quidem (ut facimu wy 
ipft ;) ſed rei mag nitudo uſum qurque exercitationemqueh tu 
defederet. Cic. de Uſhe. I. 1. c. 18. bk i *'AQOIKHS " 
2 EOOT 2 Weeryivelay' 60 10 TSVO1AG 2 = 
Ethic. Nicom. I. 2. c. 1. 2 
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Norte LXXXIX. p. 236. NoTHING 1s To BE 
HAD GRATIS, Sc.] Hoh dd ii. Arr, Epic. 
l. 4. c. 10. p. 653. The fame Sentiment is often re- 
peated by the ſame Author. 


Nork XC. p. 241. —— WE ARE ALL G0- 


VERNED BY INTEREST, c.] See of the Dialogue, 
p. 212, 246. See alſo Notes LVI. and XCIE 


NoTE XCl. p. 243-—————IT 1s A SsMoAKx 


HoUSE Kanvos fg aTEY 00, NH. Ant. 1. 5. 
c. 29. See Arr. Epict. I. 1. c. 25. p. 129. 


NorE XCII. Tbid. Is a socIAL INTER EST, Sc.] 
As the SToICS, above all Philoſophers, oppoſed a 
lazy inactive Life, ſo they were perpetually recom- 
mending a proper regard to the Public, and encou. 
raging the Practice of every /ecial Duty, And tho“ 
they made the orginal Spring of every particular 
Man's Action, to be Sz/f-/ove, and the proſpect of 
private Intereſt, yet ſo intimalely united did they 
eſtcem this private Intereſt with the public, that they 


held it impeſſible to promote the former, and not at 


the ſame time promote the latter. Toxuly uo 
— 32 7 7 ; ef \ 9-3 we 7 
Ts Nον Cn XalerniuaGty, 1% wnltros r id d- 
h Jurnlas Tuſy aveiv, £4 je Ts £45 To *] WOiAwey 
, ” 80 3 / * Fg / \ 
vpe OU oulws ouxers arowuwnlov yivelaiy To 
wavla avs fveex worive God hath ſo framed the Na- 
ture of the rational Animal, that it ſhould not be able to 
obtain any private Goods, if it contribute not withal ſome 
thing profitable to the Community. Thus is there no longer 
any thing UNSOCIAL, IN DOING ALL THINGS FOR 


THE SAKE OF SELF. Arr, E9:4, I. 1. c. 19. p. 106. 
Tre 
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Tarr Peripatetic Doctrine was much the ſame, 
Flavluv 0 apinhnumivey Wpos TO XAAGV, 26 dirt 
7 * 7 PO | — 3 * 13 
, r- XAANGE Wparlew, xown T d Wali tun 
\ / 6 ,.; e / \ 7 2 » *% 
ra divla, wy idig ixagw T% fjalYieS% Tw ayalu, 
» c * * _ 5 0 t * bl * * 
kirep n a ινn TOIBTCY ig WFE TOV tv &yabov, del 
Qiaauroy “ OV Yap aureg d,, Y x 
Wparluv, 0 rag de wheanou, Mere all to aim 
Jointly at the fair Principle of Honour, and ever ſlrive 
to att what 1s faireſt aud meſt laudable, there would 
be to every one m common whatever was wanting, and to 
each Man in particular of all Goods the greateſt, if Vir- 


tue deſerve juſtly to be ſo eſteemed. So that the good Man 
it neceſſarily a FRIEND to SELF : For by doing what 


is laudable, he will always himſelf be profited, as well | 


as at the ſame time be beneficial to otbers. Ethic. Ni- 
com. I. 9. c. 8. 


* 


NorE XCIII. p. 243.—Ix so, THEN Honour 


AND JUSTICE ARE MY INTERESTS, Sc.] Thus 


Cicero, after having ſuppoſed a ſoctal common Intereſt ? 


to be the xzatural Intereſt of Man, ſubjoins imme- 
diately uod ſi ita efl, una continemur omnes & ea. 
dem lege nature. ladgue ipſum ſi ita eft, certe violart 
alterum lege nature prohibemur. De Offic. I. 3. c. 6. 


NorE XCIV. Hd. 


WITHOUT $O0ME PoR- 


TION OF WHICH NOT EVEN THIEVEs, &c.]J— 
Cujus (Je. Fuflitiæ tanta vis eſt, ut ne illi quidem, | 
qui maleficio & ſcelere paſcuntur, Pelſi nt fine ulla par- 
ticula juflitie vivere, Nam gui eorum cuipiam, qut | 
una latrocinantur, furatur aliquid aut eripit, is fibi nt | 
in latrocinia quidem relinguit lacum. Ille autem qui | 

8 archi- 
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erchipirata dicitur, niſi equabiliter predam, &c, De j | 
| 


Office. I. 2. c. 11. 


AN t5w avalun, Oui dong The N οοοννε, | 
tal Quots 50 rd dixcifa, di wy i54v 1 x0wwic. Or yd | 
70 Olav CWEXE TYV Xowwviauy, N tow £71 Tay | 
nul arwy tivas Joxzvluv* Tro Of tow 08 Anga. ole | 
1 pos GAATAYS Kotwvia be di, gg tai ng 
p05 aονοe. Aid Te tyap 70 pp WAtovexleiv d 
Mets 5 did To h, Weudeodai, xy d To riudv T6 
xpeirlov do, To r ouſxiyuers Oe, x dic 
70 (Gonfeiv Tois aoveveripois, dic rabræ 1 Whos Gahan ig 
Mug aulois x, j in wy Wav rei kg ug 1 
dαðν worrw. It is neceſſary, SOCIETY being natu- ml 
ral, that JUSTICE ſhould be natural alſo, by which *+ Fl 
Society ex us. For that Juſtice holds Society Ae Wl 
is evident in thoſe, who appear of all the maſt unjuſt, Il 
ſuch I mean as Robbers or Banditti, whoſe Saciety | 
with each other is preſerved by their Juſtice to each 
"i For by not aſpiring to any unequal Shares, and 1 

never fulſiſying, and by ſubmitting to what appears 5 
1 and by juſily guarding the Booty amaſſed to- [| | 
gether, and by aſſiſting their weaker Companions, by \ kf 
theſe things it is, that their Society ſubſets 3 the contrary | 
to all which they do by thoſe, whom they injure. Alex. Wh | 


Aphrod. wes ux. p. 156. Edit. Ald. See alſo tt 
Plat. de Repub, I. 1. p. 351. tom. II. Edit, Serrani. 14 


— — — — — — 


Note XCV. p. 245. WHAT THEN HAVE I nl 
TO Do, BUT TO ENLARGE VIRTUE INTO PIETY ? 5 
Nor onLy HoN OUR, &c.] [1 


A 2 Alt 
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ALL manner of Events, which any way affect a 
Man, ariſe either from within himſelf, or from 
Cauſes independent. In the former cafe, he main- 
tains. an active Part; in the latter, a paſſive. The 
active Part of his Character ſeems chiefly to be the 
Care of VirTvue, for it is Virtue which teaches us 
what we are to act or do; the paſſive Part ſeems to 
belong more immediately to PigETY, becauſe by this 
we are enabled to reſign and acquieſce, and bear with 
a manly Calmneſs whatever befals us. As there- 
fore we are framed by Nature both to ac? and to 
ſuffer, and are placed in a Univerſe, where we are 
perpetually compelled to both; neither Virtue nor 
Piety is of itſelf ſufficient, but to paſs becomingly 
;hro' Life, we ſhould participate of each. 


SUCH appears to have been the Sentiment of the 
wife and good Emperor——avnxe oo txulov, Jiai- 
/ | —- a 12 5 7 , 8 
cdu wiv tis T% VP Las wipyguiva, iv N voc d- 
Aou5 CupeCcaumioty, TY Ta WW Doorn, Tis d get rig, 
A vronnilas Week avis, n Wpages xa cid, ud" its 
i GG, dio Yung a e, avlos Jar 
Tpzyerv T0 Vu WpacTorver, g Qinciv To voy anovi- 


He (the perfect Man) commits him- 


pr0raevoy tf 


felf whally to Jusrick, and the UnivERSAL NA- 


TURE; ro JUSTICE, as to theſe things which are 
done by himſelf; and in all «ther Events, to the Na- 
TURE OF THE WHOLE. bat any one will ay, 
or think about him, or a#t azainſt him, he doth not ſo 
much as take into conſideration; contented and abun- 


dantly ſatisfied with theſe two things, himself To bo 


JUSTLY what is at this inſtant doing, and to Ap- 
PROYE 


% 
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PROVE and LOVE, what is at this inſtant allotted him. 
M. Anton. I. 10. ſ. 11. Tavle ixciva, i' & tis 
rods tux dhe, non x divacas, iav pt n 
Oovis* Toro d tow, fav wav T0 wagt ho xalaninyss 
My TO jat\Nov emiTpi/1s TY poverty 2 10 Wagov (4.6v0v 
art u wog OCIOTHTA », AILRKAIOZCTNHN- 
bi T Adv, lb Sin T0 doe jo paevov* Tor gap avlo * 


Oleis Oeęt, xy ot TETw* dinarootn , l, k Atub ige xy. 


Nuele TterrAoung Atyns TE T G nn, 70 w pc coe Ta 
vad v6juov x, xal agiav——All thoſe things, at which 
thou wifheſt to arrive by a road round about, thou 
mayſt inflantly poſſeſs, if thou deft not grudge them to 
thyſelf; that is to ſay, in other words, if every thing 
paſt thou intirely quit, if the future thou truſt to Pro- 
vidence, and the preſent alone thou adjuft according to 
PIETY and JUSTICE : according to Piety, that ſo thou 
may/t approve, and love what is allotted, (for whatever 
it be, it was Nature brought it to thee, and thee to it;) ac- 
cording to Fuſtice, that ſo thou mayſt generouſly and with- 
out diſguiſe both ſpeak the Truth, and act what is conſo- 
nant to [the general] Law, and the real Value of things. 
M. Ant. I. 12. c. 1. See alſol. 7. c. 54. and Plato's 
Gorgias, p. 507. Tom. 1. Edit. Serr. wy pv oye 


TWOpwy. Xe To As 


NorE XCVI. p. 245. I Have AN INTE+ 
REST WHICH MAY EXIST, WITHOUT ALTER“ 
ING THE PLAN oF PROVIDENCE ; WITHOUT 


| -- tb \ 1 
MENDING, Cc. ] Haide xi 70 h. 


dein Tg NT ENEV, ws, &c To be inſtructedl 
that is to ſay, to learn ſo to will all things, as in fa? 
they happen. And haw do they happen? As He, wh2 
orilains them, bath ordained. Noto he hath ordained 
that there ſbiuld be Summer and Il inter, and Plenty 

MASS and 
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and Famine, and Virtue and Vice, and all manner of 


Contrarieties, for the Harmony of the M hole; and to 
each of us hath He given a Body, and its Members, 
and a Fortune, and certain Aſſociates, Mindſul there- 


fore of this Order, ought we to come for Inſtruction, 


not indeed how we may alter what is already eſtabliſhed, 
(for that neither is permitted us, nor would it be better 


fo to be;) but haw, while things continue around us, 
Juſt as they are, and as is their Nature, we may till 
preſerve our Judgment in harmony with all that happens, 


Arr. EpiCt. I. 1. c. 12. p. 74. 


NoTE XCVII. p. 246. WHo WOULD BE UN- 
HAPPY? WHO WOULD NOT, IF HE KNEW 
How, ENJOY ONE PERPETUAL FELICITY, Se.] 
rale (IC. tvIapovicc) yup yoew Tx Norma Ways 
tic Wa wd ro. It is for the ſake of Happineſs, 
awe all of us do all other things whatever, Ethic. Ni- 
com. I. I. c. 12. ſub. fin, See before, of the Dia- 
logue pages 212, 241. and Notes LVI and XCII. Plat. 
Protag. p. 358. T. 1. Ed, Serr. 


Nork XCVIII. 1bid.-———lIF IT HAPPEN To 


BE ERRONEOUS, IT 1s A GRATEFUL ERROR, 
WHICH I CHERISH, O.] Fr e garant mw 
z poleivy ors TW Exro; arponiperiov Sd ts Whos 
Tac, iy pew noe Tiv amarry Taurr, if 1s 
Aptrrov Evedws % ETagayws Brocolos, ert 4 
Man to be decti ved, in having learnt concerning Ex- 
ternals, that all beyond our Power was to us as nothing; 
I, for my own part, would defire a Deceit, which wouid 
enable me for the ſuture to live tranquil and undi- 


ſflurbed. Arr. Epict. I. I. c. 4. p. 27. 
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Norte XCIX. p. 247. —WHEN WE ARE 
ONCE, SAID HB, WELL HABITUATED TO THIS 
MORAL OCIENCE, THEN LoGIC ANnD PR- 
$SICS BECOME TWO PROFITABLE ADJUNCTS, c.] 
Ad eaſque virtutes, de quibus diſputatum eff, Dialecti- 
cam etiam adjungunt & Phyſicam, eaſque ambas vir- 
tutum nomine adpellant : alteram, quod habeat ratio- 
nem ne cui falſo adſentiamur, neve, &c. Cic. de Fin. 
I. 3. c. 21. p. 265. 


THE THREEFOLD Division of PH1LOSOPHY 
into Ethics, Phyſics, and Logic, was commonly re- 
ceived by moſt Sects of Philoſophers. See Laert. I. 7. 

c. 39. See alſo Cicero in his Treatiſe de Legibus, 1. 1. 

c. 23. and in his Academics, I. 1. c. 5. Fuit ergo jam 
accepta a Platone philoſophanat ratio triplex, c. Plu— 
tarch de Placit. Philoſ. p. 874. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T HE following Notes, chiefly taken 

from Greek Manuſcripts, are added 
fartly to explain, partly to give the Reader 
a Specimen of certain Works, valuable for 
their Rarity, as well as for their Merit. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T HE following Notes, cluefly taken 

from Greek Manuſcripts, are added 
fartly to explain, partly to give the Reader 
a Specimen of certain Works, valuable for 
their Rarity, as well as for their Merit. 
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AGE 54.——THE NECESSFRY ARTS SEEM 
TO HAVE BEEN PRIOR, &c. J 


Tux following Extract from a Manuſcript of Phi- 
laponus may help to ſhew the comparative Priority of 
Arts and Sciences, by ſhewing (according to this Au- 
thor) the order of their Revival in a new formed So- 
ciety. Such Society he ſuppoſes to have ariſen from 
ſcattered Individuals again afſembling themſelves, after 
former Societies had by various incidents of War, Fa- 
mine, Inundation, and the like, been diſſipated and 
deſtroyed. 


HavinG ſpoken of the Effects of Deucalion's Flood, 
he proceeds as follows ——Ovro; z 08 HNO reg, 
len Exovles ben av rp, immer un” avayung rad 
pos Xpucs, oiov To Ae pros e, Y T6 ont 
ee, I Ts TolBTov & 0 0 EXANET AL THY TOLGLUTIV i- 
vo roÞiav, rn iis r ⁰νον TE Biz To AUCITEAES 
igen, 36 ToPov Tov d,. 
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Idi tmevanoay Tiyvac, ws One o worng, 
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A drobruοοννανονν Adm, 
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1 provey TAS i THS tis Tov (Grov avayuns E, 
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9 T1v dnpurepyo'v aurwv WponlJov Pur, xy rauer kiqi- 
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xwTepoy Quorenv EXHAETAY FEweIan, gy CoPes TE5 155 
reid il uta oxi. 
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UTEP Ojabity 2 hETHBANTE WAYTENWS, q THV v 
Traci XverorarnN gi Wwauoas, 


Tus therefore, that were thus left, not having 
whence they could ſupport themſelves, began thro' ne- 
ceffty to contrive things relative to immediate Want, 
ſuch as the grinding of Corn by Mills, or the ſowing 
it, or ſomething elſe of like kind ; and ſuch Ns 
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diſcovering what was conducive to the Neceſſaries of 
Life, they called Wiſdem, and him a wiſe Man, whoa 
had been the Contriver. 


AGAIN, they contrived Arts (as Homer ſays) 
By Precepts of Minerva 


that ts, not only thoſe Arts, that flop at the Neceſſity 
of Life, but theſe aljo that advance as far as the Fair 
and Elegant ; and this too they called Wiſdom, and the 
Inventor a wiſe Man. Thus the Poet: 


- The Work 
*Twas à wiſe Artiſi fram'd, his Wiſdom taught 
By Precepts of Minerva 


The laſt Words are added, hecauſe, from the Tranſcen- 
dence of the Inventions, they referred their contrivance to 
a Divinity. 


AGAIN, they turned their Eyes to Matters Political, 
and found out Laws, and the ſeveral things that con- 
litute Cities, or civil Communities; and this Con- 
trivance in its turn they called Wiſdom, and of this ſort 
were thaſe celebrated Seven Wiſe Men, the Inventors of 
certain Virtues Political. 


AFTER this, flill advancing in a road, they pro- 
ceeded to corporeal Subſtances, and to Nature, their i- 
cient Cauſe ; and this Speculation, by a more ſpecific Name, 
they called Natural Speculation, and thoſe Perſons woiſe, 
who purſued ſuch Inquiries, 


LasT of all, they attained even to Beings divine, 
ſupramundane, and wholly unchangeable; and the 
Kuc to- 
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Knowledge of theſe they named THE MOST EXCELLENT 
WIS Dou. 


A Few Obſervations on this important Paſſage may 
not perhaps be improper. 


Ov firſt Obſervation is, that tho? we give it from 
Philopenus, yet is it by him (as he informs us) taken 
from a Work of Ari/iaues, an antient Peripatetic, 
intitled, II P1noooPizc, Concerning Philsſaphy. Some 
indeed have conjectured that for Ariſlocles we ought to 
read Ari/izteles, becauſe the laſt publiſhed a Work un- 
der this Title, which he quotes himſelf in his Treatiſe, 
De Arima. Be this as it may, the Extract itſelf is 
valuable, not only for its Matter, but for being the 
Fragment of a I reatiſe now no longer extant. 


OvR next Obſervation is, that by Matters Poli- 
tical in their third Paragraph, the Author means not the 
firſt Aſſociations of Mankind, for theſe were prior to 
almoſt every thing elſe, and were not referable to 
Art, but to the innate Impulſe of the ſocial Principle: 
He means on the contrary thoſe more exquiſite and ar- 
tificial Forms, given to Societies already eſtabliſhed, in 
order to render them happy, and reſcue and preſerve 


them from tyrannic Power. Such was the Polity given 
by Lycurgus to the Lacedemoniaus, by Solon to the 


Athenians, by Numa to the Romans, &c. Thoſe great 
and good Men, in meditating their Inſtitutions, had 
the ſame Sentiment with Alcidamas, according to that 
noble Fragment of his preſerved in the Scholiaſt upon 


Ariſtotle's Rhetoric —— EMeolliess aÞPne wavlas Jede 
viv de\ov n Quors v fi God hath ſent forth all 
Men free; Nature l. made no Man a Slave. 
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Our third Obſervation is, that by the mf! excellent 
Science, in the laſt Paragraph, is meant the Science of 
Cauſes, and, above all others, of Cauſes efficient and 
final, as theſe neceſſarily imply pervading Reaſon, and 
ſuperintending Wiſdom, This Science, as Men were 
naturally led to it from the Contemplation of Es, 
which Effects were the Tribe of Beings natural or phy- 
fical, was, from being thus ſubſequent to theſe phyſical 
Inquiries, called Methaphyjial; but with a View toitſelf, 
and the tranſcendent Eminence of its Object, was more 


properly called n @pwrn ÞioooPin, THE FIRST Phi- 
LOSOPHY., 


Our fourth Obſervation is on the Order of theſe 
Inventions, namely, Arts neceſſary; Arts elegant; Arts 
political; Science phyſical; Science Metaphyſical ; in all, 
five Habits, or Modes of Wiſdom. The neceſſary Arts 
it is evident muſt on all Accounts have come firſt. When 
theſe were once eſtabliſhed, the Tranſition to the E/:gant 
was eaſy and obvious. Inventions of Neceſſity, by the 
Super-additions of Diſpatch, Facility, and the like, ſoon 
ripened into Inventions of Convenience; and again 
theſe, having in their very nature a certain Beauty 
and Grace, eaſily ſuggeſted Inventions of pure and 
imple Elegance. 


THAT the Legiſlators, tho' in Rank and Genius far 
ſuperior to all natural Philoſophers, ſhould come before 


them in point of time, is owing to the Nature of their 
Sulject, which had a more immediate Connection 


with Man, and Human Happineſs. It was not indeed 
till Societies were thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and Peace 
had been well ſecured both internally and externally, 
that Men had Leiſure, or even Inclination, to reflect 
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on the Objects round them, or to recognize that vaſt 
Manſion, in which they found themſelves exiſting. 


LASTLY, as the tremendous Part of phyſical Events 


led weak Minds, who could not explain them, into 


the Abyſs of dark and dreary Superſtition; fo thoſe 
phyſical Events, which had Beauty and Order, being 
in their turn equally ſtriking, and equally Objects of 


Admiration, led ſtrong and generqus Minds into Prin- 


ciples the very reverſe. They conceived it probable, 
as their own Views were limited, that, even where 
Beauty and Order were not to them apparent, they 
might ſtill in other views have a moſt real Exiſtence, 
Farther, as theſe Obſervers could perceive nothing 
donc either by themſelves, or thoſe of their own Species, 
which, if it in the leaſt aſpired to Utility, or Beauty; 
was not neceſſarily the Effect of a conſcious and intel. 


| ligent Cauſe, they were, from the ſuperior Utility and 


Beauty of phyſical Effects, induced to infer a conſcious 
and intelligent Cauſe of theſe, far ſuperior to them: 
ſelves ; a Cauſe, which from the Univerſality of theſe 
Events, as well as from their Union and Sympathy, was 
not, as are the Sons of Men, a Multitude of limitted 
Cauſes, but a ſimple Cauſe, univerſal and one; a Caule 
too, which, from the never- ccaſing of its Events, was 
not, like the ſame human Beings, an intermittent Cauſe, 
but a Cauſe, ever operating, ever in Energy. 


Wr ſee therefore the Reaſon why this FIRST PEI. 


LOSOPHY was ſubſequent in paint of Time to phyſica! 


Speculation, and why of courſe to the other Habits ot 
Modes of Wiſdom here enumerated, tho' in its own 
Dignity and Importance far ſuperior to them all. 


OUR 
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Ou fifth Obſervation is, that as a Nation may be 
{aid to be in a State of Perfection, which is in the full 
Poſſeſſion of all theſe Habits, or Modes of Wiſdom ; 
ſo thoſe Nations are neareſt to Perfection, that poſſeſs 
them in the greateſt Number, or in a ſtate of the great- 
eſt Maturity. 


A Man of Ingenuity might find rational Amuſe- 
ment from this Speculation, by comparing the ſame 
Nation as to theſe Matters, either with itſelf in different 
Periods, or with its Neighbours in the ſame Periods, 
either paſt or preſent. He might for example compare 
antient Britain with antient Greece; preſent Britain 
with preſent Greece ; Britain in the Age of Cruſades, 
with Britain in the Age of Elizabeth; preſent Britain, 
with her Colonies; with /taly, France, Holland, and 
the enlightened Countries; with Spain, Portugal, Bar- 
bary, &c. But this we leave, as foreign to our Work, 
and drawing us into a Theory, which merits a better 
place than an occaſional Note. 
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AGE 115. AxD THAT THE Dip- 
FERENCE LAY ONLY IN THE APPLYING © 
THEM To PARTICULARs.] So Proclus in 
bis Manuſcript Comment on the firſt Alcibiades of 
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xouvev i53v auToig. * Cuvenors Pavai, Tas h H- 
Ges ra wporaotuv kx TiHViaow, amo Tww N 
Yau ko g Ts AGys Tauras Wpobannonles, ras 0 
tacrles ano @avlacias, amo aiohyotws, ano v 
a\oywy WpoPipollar waluy I wy THT A d- 
ora Wpos RAATA8S, Excivars ON opaoOpoyurt. TR pi 
yap wan pieiops „ dagdotus ifiv Gia Tal; Ju- 
ats ra Gp ig, g diagmd, g CWApATIE v iv 
nun vav* 6 At A xowds ifs wn, N T2 Ace Tp0- 
Son, c diz Tzro KOINOE O EPMHZE, tva dn Xg 
nxws autre Tomowmela Th tnynow. 


The UNIVERSAL and unperverted Idea of Man cha- 
racteriſes HAPPINESS by SELF-SUFFICIENCY, For 
with whomever Well-being exiſts, with them the Self- 
ſufficient exiſis alſo. You ſee therefore, how here again 
Alcibades is 11ght as to his MAJOR PRoPosITION, 
but miſlaken ds to the MiNokR. For thus it is he þyl- 
logizes &« [, on account of my Perſon and Family 
« and Friends and Wealth, am aapey.—The Perſon 
« HAPPY IS SUPERIOR To WANT— therefore am I 
«© SUPERIOR TO WANT.“ Now that, THE PER- 
SON HAPPY IS SUPERIOR To WANT, is true; but 
that HE Was HAPPY, was falſe. Tae CoONCLUu- 
SION therefore is FALSE thro' the Minor PRorosi- 
TION. 


It is thus alſo You will find the Lover of Pleaſure, 
and the Lover of Money, erring in their Reaſonings, 
thro" the ſame Propoſition. For one of them lays down 

the Good of Man to be Pleaſure, the other ta be 
Riches; but that every thing DESIRABLE is GooD, 
B b this 
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this they poſſeſs in common, and aſſent to on but 
ſides. | 


IT may be ſaid indeed univerſally, that all Indivi- 
dual produce the GENERAL PROPOSITIONS, which 
they lay down, from their COMMON or UNIVERSAL 
Ip EAs, and from the Faculty of REASON : but that 
their MINOR PROPOSITIONS are produced from IMA- 
GINATION, from SENSE, and from irrational P As- 
SIONS. And hence it is, that about theſe LAST they 
ai fer one with another, while in the FORMER they all 
agree. "Tat PasSIONS indeed may be conſidered within 
the Sguls of Men as the Cauſes of Diviſion and Diſtance; 
for they are TiTANIC, and diſtract and tear our 
Intellect to pieces. But REASON 7s the ſame and 
common to all, as is alſo the Faculty of Speech, the 
Medium of its Promulgation. And hence it is, that 
HrtrmEs (the Type of rational Diſcourſe) is called 
COMMON and UNIVERSAL, if we may be allowed to 
give of him an Ethical Explanation. 


Fix ouR HapPiNEss IN THE MERE 
IIzoas Yap ai ms gu 


P. 185 
DOING.] So Proclus 

77 * 9 1 \ I ARE. / T 
Wp4Cers Wpos ouTOV EXSTE THY avaPopay® wepynong 2 
3 — \ — 5 29 / \ / »” 
EUEpYETINGS Hy JECTPETWG, £V TY evepſeia To TEAQP . 
All the Actions of the virtuous Man have reference 10 
himſelf. I ben therefore he has energized beneficently 
and divinely, it is IN THE VERY ENERGY ITSELF 
THAT HE OBTAINS HIs EN D.— This from the ſame 
MS. Comment as the Note preceding. 


P. 220.—THE GENUINE SPHERE AND GENUINE | 
CYLINDER, Cc. — 0 nye vuerige burn wol- | 
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Aw N axpibireea % xablapwrees Tw Davoppiruv t x- 
vor OUverai, 2 Ea To y i Oavopevoy xuxAov 
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/ T > / \ c / 
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£15 Th xabxpurtgov GM, TEO A/ Oni dg elvas 
X&AGv, rde dt 8 Wavly lc avia Yap rd Aiyev Tavlay 
deixvuow ws ee TO TIANTHI KAAON h ITAN- 


THI IZON. Our Soul is able both to perceive 


and to produce Objefts much more accurate and pure, 
than thoſe which are viſibly apparent. It corrects there- 
fore the apparent Circle, and ſays, hero much that 
Circle wants of the Perfect one; and this it evidently 
does, by beholding ſome FokM, which is fairer than 


the wiſible one, and more perfect. It is not indeed © 


beſſible, that, without connection with any thing elſe, 
or without looking upon ſomething more pure, it ſhould 
fay that this is not really Fair, this is not in every re- 
ſpect Equal: For by theſe very Aſſertions, it proves that 
it bebolds THAT WHICH 1s IN EVERY RESPECT 
FalR, AND IN EVERY RESPECT EQUAL, From 
the MS. Comment of Proclus on the Parmenides, Book 
the Third. 


Ibid, ——The Source of infinite Truths, &c.] The 
Antients held four Methods or Proceſſes in their Dia- 
lectic for the Inveſtigation of Truth: Firſt the Divi- 
eve (n diaigtlixn) by which we divide and ſeparate the 
real Attributes of Being; next the Definitive, (n og4- 
5141 ) by which we bring them again together, and by 
a juſt arrangement form them into Definitions; thirdly 
the Demonſ/trative, (n amodenixn) in which we em- 
ploy thoſe Definitions, and by ſyllogizing deſcend thro* 
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them from Cauſes to Effects; and laſtly the Analytic 


(n avanurien) in which, by an inverſe Proceſs we un- 
ravel Demonſtrations, and ſo aſcend from Effects ta 
Cauſes. 


Now to all theſe Methods they held EIAH, that 
is, SPECIFIC FORMS or IDEAs to be indiſpenſably 
requiſite, from their two important Characters of Per- 
manence, and Comprehenſion, 


HENCE it is that Proclus, in the fifth Book of his 
Comment on the Parmenides, having gone thro' the 
ſeveral Methods above mentioned, concludes with the 
following remark. 


EI Zea pn irs r EIAH, d toovrar a: N NN 
pridodos, xb as rd dura yiſluuoxoper, 2d omar Tpiopury 
rn dia voray , auth yap n duvapis Tis Us, a 
Aire Wobzox Tv aitiav, imi To EIAH xaTaPeuyt. 
If therefore there are no SPECIFIC IDEAS or FoRMs, 
there can be none of thoſe Dialeftic Methods, by which 
we come to the Knowledge of things, nor ſhall we know 
whither to direct our Diſcurſive Faculty; for this is 
that Power of the Soul, which, deſiring above all others 
the Cauſe or Reaſon of things, flies fer that Purpoſe to 
FoRMs or SPECIFIC IDEAs. 


P. 226. Nor THE SMALLEST ATOM IS EITHER 
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ayx0z, xalicov tx wpovoing , M x, Kar 
aiTIQu yeyovora Thy Sei, There is therefore nothing 
1gnoble and baſe, which dith not participate of THE 
Goop PRINCIPLE, and hath not from thence its Origin. 
Should you even inſtance MATTER, you will find even 
that to be Good; ſhould you inflance EVIL itſelf, 
you will find that alſo participating of ſome Good, 
and ns otherwiſe able to ſubſift, than as COLOURED BY 
Goon, and partaking of it. The Opinions indeed of 
ordinary men are aſhamed to refer little and contemptible 
Things to the [primary and] divine Cauſe, loking [in 
their reaſonings] to the Nature of the Subjects, not to 
the Power of the Cauſe, and [to this neceſſary con- 
ſequence] that if it be product ide of the greater Ef. 
fetts, much more ſo is it of the inferior, But thoſe 
on the contrary, who are truly Philoſophers, referring 
all Things both great and ſmall, that exiſt in the Uni- 
verſe, to a PROVIDENCE, behold nothing fit to be re- 
jected in this MaNSION of Jove, but all Things Goon, 
as having been eſtabliſhed by a PROVIDENCE, and 
FAIR, as having been produced by a CAUSE, WHICH 
IS DIVINE. Preclus in his manuſcript Comment on 
the Parmenides of Plato. 


P. 234. WHo ART OF PURER EYES, THAN 
EVER TO BEHOLD INIQUITY.} An Ear, that was to 
hear a muſical Diſcord alone, would have Ideas of 
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Diſſonance, unknown to that Ear, which, along with 
the Diſcord, was to hear its Preparation and Reſolution. 
An Eye, that was to ſee only the Words—venzs & cæco 
carpitur—would have Ideas of Abſurdity, unknown to 
that Eye, which was to behold the Verſe intire: 


Vulnus alit vents, et c@co carpitur igni. 


Numerous are the Ideas of Defect, Errour, Abſur- 
dity, Falſehood, &c. all reſerable to this Claſs ; Ideas, 
which ariſe purely from partial and incomplete Com- 
prehenſion, and which have no Exiſtence, where the 
Comprehenſion is univerſal and complete. It ſeems to 
be from this reaſoning, that Themiſtius afſerts—Tipi* 
witees 1 Næg, * 0 T% WALIW uo GAA 0 r aεν. 
Tuk MORE RESPECTABLE MIND is not that, which 
perceiveth the GREATER NUMBER of Obyedts, but 


THE BETTER and MORE EXCELLENT ones. Them. 
in Ariſlot. de Anim. p. 92. Edit. Ald. 


POST: 


6 


POSTSCRIPT. 


E muſt not conclude, without ſaying a few 
words on the elegant Frontiſpiece, with 
which this Volume 1s adorned. 


THe Figure in the middle repreſents NaTuRe ; 
that, which is crowning her, VIRTUE; both after the 
antique. The ſeveral Genii, or Youths, repreſent the 
tribe of ARTs, all of which are ſeen in various man- 
ners attending upon NATURE, as having a neceſſary 
* Reference to her in all their Operations. 


Or ARTs (as has been + ſaid already) ſome imitate 
Nature, others cultivate and finiſh her. 


THE Genii or Youths in the fore-ground repreſent 
the Imitative Arts; He with the Lyre, Mufic ; He 
with the Scroll, Poetry; He with the Tablet, Parnt- 
ing. A Buſto ſtands near them, to denote Sculpture ; 
and they are grouped together from their known ii. 
ny, 


Ir we proceed, we may imagine the different Parts 
of the Column to denote Architecture; the Youth, plow- 
ing with Oxen, to denote Agriculture; two Arts, 
which have this in common, that they exert their 
Powers on the f inſenſitive Parts of Nature. Not ſo 


the Youth, tho is managing the Horſe : In Him we fee 


the Force of Art, where Nature is living and || /en/itzve, 
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ALL theſe latter Arts are diſtinguiſhed from the imi- 
tative, as being Powers, by which Nature is adorned 
and cultivated. | 


To the ſame Claſs we may refer thoſe Arts, cha- 
racteriſed by the three Youths, placed immediately over 
Nature, of whom one holds a Baſket of Flowers, which 
the others are throwing upon her ; as alſo the two be- 
low, who are decorating her with a Feſtoon. 


As theſe laſt Youths by their ſeveral Employs ap- 
pear to co-operate with the Figure repreſenting VIRũ-. 
TUE, they may be ſuppoſed to exhibit thoſe higher 
Arts of Cultivation, which peculiarly reſpect the“ ra- 
tional Nature; thoſe Arts, that Virtue preſides over, by 
preſcribing their Mode and Limits, and while theſe in 
an inferior Degree render Nature more accompliſhed, 
ViRTUE with a ſuperior dignity places the Crown 
upon her Head. 


M. STUART, the ingenious Deſigner of this Piece, 
has not only diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a Painter in the 
Diſpoſition of his Figures, and in their graceful Atti- 
tudes; but has contrived withal, that each of them 
ſhould have a meaning; each apply with Propriety to 
ſome one of the ſeveral Treatiſes. 


THE whole Deſign taken together, by exhibiting Na- 
TURE as @ paſſive Subject, on which ART in all its 
Species is ſeen to operate as an efficient Cauſe, has an 
immediate reference to THE FIRST TREATISE, where 
Art is conſidered in a view the moſt general and compre- 


benſive. 


THE 
P. 41. 


POS ECRIP'T; 


Tae three Youths, that bear the Symbols of a Lyre, 
a Scroll, and Tablet, by denoting the MIMETIC or 
IMITATIVE ARTS, have reference to THE SECOND 
TREATISE, where thoſe Arts in particular are exa- 
mined and compared. 


THe two principal Figures in the Deſign, one of 
which is ſeen crowning the other, as they ſhew the Ho- 
nours and Pre-eminence that NATURE derives from 
VIRTUE, charaCteriſe very aptly the Subject of THE 
THIRD TREATISE, which profeſſes to prove, that 
the Perfection and Happineſs of Human Nature are only 
to be attained thro” the Medium of a moral and a vir- 
tuous Life, 
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As. vs 
ACW1 ESCENCE and Gratitude, their Force, 
231, 356 
Afeions, reciprocate with our Ideas, 96. their Force, 
when raiſed by Muſic, _— — 97 
AGATHO, 270 
ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSTS, his account of active 
efficient Cauſes, 252. of Speech, 294. of the Stoic 
eftimate of Externals, 332. of the neceſſity of Ju- 
fiice to the worſt Societies, — 353 
AMmMoNIus, 258, 263, 266, 268, 271, 276, 292, 
339, 341, 342 
AnDRONICUs RHoDIUs, — 251, 326, 329 
AN TIP ATER, his notion of the End of Man, 317 
ANTONINUS, unites Social and Rational, 296, 297. 
deſcribes Law univerſal, 304. his notion of Karue- 
bogig, or Rectitude of Conduct, 305, 306. quoted, 
311, 334, 351. his notion of Aaziwv, or Genius, 
335. of the Univerſe, 341. of Reaſon, or Intel. 
let, 343, 344. of Gop, the animating Wiſdom, 
348. of Evil, 348. of tinging our minds, 349. of 
Philoſophical Exception, or Reſerve, 349. joins Ju- 


ftice and Piety, 354, 355 
ARCHIDEMUS, his notion of Happineſs, — 317 
ALCIDAMASs, noble Sentiment of, —— 364 
ARCHYTAS, — 8240 
ARISTOCLES, — 0 


ARISTOTLE, his notion of Art, 251, 254, 257. of 
active eſſicient Cauſes, ibid. of the various Modes 
of Human Action, 252. df Compulſion, 254. of 


1 Man's 
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Man's natural Power, 254. of his acguired Power, 
or Habits, 255. of Operations, purely natural, 256, 
of Nature, 257. of a Contingent, 263. of the Sub- 
jects of Philoſophy, 265. of Chance and Fortune, 268. 
proves from their exiſtence that of Mind, and Na- 
ture, 269. quoted, 64, 272, 339. his notion of 
human Choice or Determination, 273. of final 
Cauſes, 273, 277. of Energies, 276. makes Life 
itſelf an Energy, 276. Final cauſes two-fold, 279. 
his Diviſion of Arts, 279. enumeration of Cauſes, 
280, 281. quoted, 288. his Idea of Good, 291. 
proves Man ſocial from Speech, 292. quoted, 83, 
255, 297. holds the ſame Science of Contraries, 
298. his Account of Happineſs, 300, 322. gives 
that of NXenocrates, 321. accounts for the pleaſure _ 
ariſing from Imitations,81. hisaccount of Sentiments, 
85. of the end of Tragedy, 86. of Characters or 
Manners, 91. etymologiſes the word Ethics, 350. 
makes ſelf and ſocial one, 352. makes Happineſs 
the univerſal object, 356. his Treatiſe concerning 
Philoſophy, quoted from a Manuſcript, — 364 
ARRIAN, See EPICTETUS. 
ART, conſidered as an cient Cauſe, from p. 6, to p. 
17. its Material Cauſe, from p. 18, to p. 22. its 
Final, from p. 23, to p. 29. its Formal, from p. 
29, to p. 36. loves Fortune, why, 270. what, 
6, 12, 17, 251, 252. bow diſtinguiſhed from 
Chance, 7, 253, 267. how from Compulſion, 7, 
254. how from Volition, 8, 254. how from na- 
tural power and Inſtinct, 8, 10, 254, 255, 256. 
how from power divine, 11, 257. its influence on 
the Elements, 39, 40. on Animals irrational, 40, 
41. on Man, 41, 42. the ſame as Mind, 41. 
| inane 
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inane and falſe Art, 259. Peripatetic deſcription of 
Art, 260. Stoic, ibid. that of Quintilian, ibid. 
of Cicero, ibid. of Cleanthes, ibid. of Nicephorus 
Blemmides, ibid. Art conſidered in four views, 43. 
ARTS, their Comparative Priority, 361, &c. either 
neceſſary or elegant, 53, 362, 363. the Pretenſions 
of each, 54. imitative Arts imitate thro? ſenſible Me- 
dia, 56. what a number of them wanted to eſtabliſh 
human Society, 149, to 152 
ART1sTs, moral and inferiour, how they differ, 188, 
189, 310 


B. 


Being, every ſpecies of, conciliated to itſelf, 144, 145, 


291 
Being, and Mell. Being, — — 54 
BLEMMIDES, — — 261 
Bossu, — 64, 83, 91 


Brutal, Degradation of Rational into it, how, 343, 344 


C. 


Cæſura in verle, ——— —— — 92, 93 
Capacity, — — 13, 14, 
CAusk, 7, 8. Eificient, 6 to 17. Material, 18 to 

22. Final, 23 to 29, 277. Formal, 30 to 36. 

Final often concurs with Formal, 278. Final, two- 

fold, 278. the four ſpecies in one view, 280, 281 
Chance, — — 7, 253. 267, 268 
Character, or Manners, — 84, 90 
CHRYSIPPUs, his notion of Law univerſal, 333. of 
| | Good, 
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Good, 308. of the Rational Purſuit even of Exter- 
nals, 331, of the Perfect Man, 336. of Futurity, 
346. of Evil, — 348 
CICERO, his notion of Art, 251. quoted, 260, 262, 
288, 289, 290. for an active Life, 291. quoted, 
291, 294. his Notion of Portents, 295, 296. ſup- 
poſes one Reaſon, one Truth, and one Law to Gods 
and Men, 297. his argument againſt Injuſtice, 297. 
holds Virtue agreeable to Nature, 299. his Defini- 
tion of a Moral Office, or Duty, ibid. his account 
of the Peripatetic Idea of Happineſs, 300, 301. of 
the Stoic objection to it, ibid. of Law univerſal, 302, 


303. tranſlates Kaloghuois, 305. his account of 
the Stoic Happineſs, 307, 308, 310. quoted, 312, 
313, 314, 315, 310, 317, 318, 319, 324, 325, 
336, 338, 344. his account of the Stoic IIa bos, 
325. of their regard to the ſocial Syſtem, 329, 330, 
to Externals, 332, 333. Good or Intereſt, his ac- 
count of it, 335. of the Perfect! Man, 335, 337. 
of the Univerſe, as one City, 341. joins ſelf and | | 
focial, 352. his high notion of Juſtice, 352. whence | 
he derives human Reaſon or Mind, 344. his notion 
of Habit, as to Morals, 350. quoted, 345, 357 
CLEANTHESs, his notion of Happineſs, 316. of Evil, | 


348. his verſes, — — 235 
CLEMENS ALEX ANDRINUs, —— — 337 : 
Compul/zon, — — 7,254 ö 
Contingents, what, 263. differ in Character, — 267 | 
Contraries, known thro' the ſame Habit or Faculty, 17 3, | 

298 
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Aae or Genius, what, 321, 335, 344, 347. al- 


fords an Elegant Etymology to "Evdaiuwia, Hap- 
pineſs, 
DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS, — 
Deſire, how to be treated, — 230, 343 
Dialectic, what, — — 
Dio CHRYSoSTOM, — — 252 
DioGenes LAERTIUs, 262, 263, 277, 287, 
297. defines a Moral Office, or Duty, 299. Law 
wuntverſal, 303. quoted, 311, 312, 313, 314, 316, 
317, 318, 323, 357. his account of Paſſion, ac- 
cording to the Stoics, 326, their Apathy, what, 
327, 328. their Eupathies, or Well-feelings, 329. 
quoted, 330, 331, 340. Virtue and Felicity, one, 


347 


Duty, See Aral Offices. 
E. 


End of Man, and human Actien, examined in the Life 
Political, 125. Luct ative, 129. Pleaſurable, 131. 
Contemplative, 135. in the Life of Virtue joined 
to Health and Competence, 176. of pure Virtue alone, 
185. End, not in the Succeſs, but in Rectitude 
of Conduct, 185, 308, 314. in the mere doing, 
ibid. and 306, 307. confirmed by Examples, 94, to 
201, 312. Moral End differs from other Ends, how, 

189, 310 

Energies, 13. how they diſſer ſrom Noris, 32, 33, 
34. in them and Works all Arts end, p. 30, 34. 
eaſy, when habitual, — — 257 

Enthuſiaſm, the rational, and the ſavage, 232, 233 

Epic- 


. 


EercTETVs, his Idea of Good, 286, 288, 289, 290, 
306. quoted 291, 305, 343. makes Life the Sub- 
ject te the Moral Artiſt, 309. quoted 312, 315. 
recommends Conſiſtence, 316. his Account of Stuic 
Apathy, 328. diſtinguiſhes Paſſions from natural A 
fettions, ibid. 329. maintains the ſecial Syſtem, 
330. Life a Drama, 334. wiſe Advice of his, 
ibid. makes Good the common Object of Purſuit, 
334, 335. his notion of Proficiency, 340. of the 
World, as one City, 341. of Reaſon and Intellect, 
343. Reaſon degraded, how, 343, 344. our owny 
whence, 229, 344. his advice about Deſire, 345. 
treats Man as a Part of the hole, 345, 346. his 
Doctrine as to Futurity, 346, 347. his Notion of 
Habit in Morals, 350. quoted, 345, 349, 351. 
makes ſelf and ſocial one, 351. reſts all in pious and 
rational Acquieſcence, 356. what Error he would 
adopt, 356 

Ericukus, his Epiſtle, when dying, 196. his account 


of Happineſs connected with Virtue, — 323 


EuJaiuwviay vid. A 

Evudaipwy, etymologiſed morally, . _ 32+ 33s 

Evil, — 233, _ N. xviit. 348. N. Ixxiii. 353. 
N. xcv. 373 

EusTATHIUS, 62 

Externals, not neceſſarily conducive to Happineſs, 179. 


accurate knowledge of them requiſite, why, 187, 
203, 204 


F. 


Final, vid. Cauſe. 
Fortitude, natural, why, — — 172 


Fortune, 267, 268, loves Art, why, — 270 
Friendſhip, 
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Friendſhip, real, exiſts only among the Virtuous, 331 
Frontiſpiece, explained, — 3755 &c, 
Futurity, its Force, either as unknown, or known, 


231, 232, 346, 347 


G. 


GALE's Opuſcula, 320 
Generals, or Univerſals, their — 227, 371, 372 
Genius, vid. Aaipuv. 

God, ſuperior to all Art, how, 257. to Philoſophi- 
zing, why, 258. works uniformly, according to one 
Idea of Perfection, 167, 295. the ſame with right 
Reaſon, and univerſal Law, 303, 304. the Standard 
of Perfection, according to Plato and Scripture, 339, 
340. the univerſal Reaſon, 229, or Mind, 232. 
pervades and rules the whole, 233, 348, 365. made 
all men free, 364. himſelf univerſal, one, and ever 
in Energy, 

Goop, abſent, leads to Art, 24, 25. this abſent 
Good deſcribed, and its Characters given, 26 to 29. 
Sovereign, 114, 285. always complete, 190. va- 
rious deſcriptions of it, 267. its original Precon- 
ceptions or Characteriſtics, 115. agreeable to Na- 
ture, 116, 289. conducive to Well-Being, 117. 
accommodated to all Places and Times, 122, 289. 
durable, 119, 289. felf-derived, 119, 290. its 
Characteriſtics applied, to determine what is Happineſs, 


179, 191 to 193, 213. Good not in Externals, but 


in their proper Uſe, 309. purſued by all, 212, 246, 
334, 356. See Happineſs. 
Goſpel, quoted, — 340 
Gratis, nothing to be had, 236, 351 
Gratitude and Acquieſcence, their force, — 231, 245 


366 
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H. 


Habit, — — _ 09; 231, 238, 236, 350 
HANDEL, — — — — 67, 99 
HAPPINESS, in Virtue joined to Health and Compe- 
tence, 176, how far adequate and perfect, 177 to 
180. in Virtue alone, or Rectitude of Conduct, in 
the mere doing, without regard to Succeſs, 184 to 
186. in Conſiſtence, in Experience, in Selection 
and Rejection, 203 to 206, 314 to 319. in per- 
formance of moral Offices, 206, 317. concurring 
Sentiments of different Sects of Philoſophers on the 
Subject of Happineſs, 319 to 324. Virtue and 
Happineſs, One, 347. real Self-Intereſt and Hap=" 
pineſs, One, 351. purſued by all, — 246, 356 
HecarTo, the Stoic, — — 332 
HERMEs, called KON ox, or CoMMoN, why, 369 
Hosss, his account of Happineſs, — 324 
HoMER, - — — — 291, 363 
HoRACE, 13, 64, 71, 90, 98, 138, 195, 309, 316, 
340, 343 


L 


Ilias, i in Poetry we form our own, 1 in Paintin g we take 
them from the Artiſts; 77, 78. reciprocate with 
Affections, 96. Ideas, Specific, their high Rank, 

| 219, 220, 338, 370, 371 

JeRom, his Notion of the Stoics, — 34 

Ill, vid. Evil. 

lurrarion, Objects of, different from the Media 
of Imitation, bow, 56. extend farther than the Me- 
dia, ibid. and 61; 62, 63. Imitation, Media of 

| Cc What 


C 


What to Painting, 57, 61. What to Muſic, 57, 
66, 67, 73. What to Poctry, 57, 72. Whence 
Imitation by different Arts derive their Preeminence, 


59. Imitation, natural to Man, and pleaſing, why, 


| 80, 81 
Initative Arts, — — — 55 375 
Individuals. Sec Particulars. N 
Injuſtice, unnatural, why, 297, 352 


Inſtindt, 10. diiferent from Reaſon, how, — 158 
Intereſ, all governed by, 241. and juſtly, ibid. a de- 
tached one, impoſſible, 242. a ſocial one, Happi- 
[ neſs, 243. Private and Public, injeparable, 351 
TJoannes GRAMMATICUs. See PHILOPONUS, 
Juſtice, natural, why, 170, 243, 352. Joined by the 
Stoics to Piet, — — — 354 


K. 


Koleos Nag, Common Senſe, — 286, 287 
Kari hci and Karogluupx — — 305 


L. 


Language, its Riſe, 55. founded in Compact, ibid. 
& 7. See Speech. 


Law, univerſal, deſcribed, 302, 303, 304. the "LIP as 
Right Reaſon, 297. and as Gop himſelf, 233, 304 
Legiſlators, their high Character, — 41, 364, 365 
Liberty, the Giſt of God, 364. Philoſophic, what, 235 
LiFE, 137, 138, 291. Life according to Virtue and 
to Moral Offices, the ſame, 175, 299. Life, and 
its Events, the Subject-Matter to the moral Artiſt, 


309, 


IN D. X. 


309. Life human, a Drama, 210, 229, 333, 334, 

| 344 

Lives four ſorts of, 123, 124, 291. the Political. 125, 
229. the Lucrative, 129 to 131. the Pleaſurable, 131 
to 135. the Contemplative, 135 to 138. all inad- 
equate, 193. Active and Social. 137, 138, 291 
Love, Philoſophic, its Progreſs and End, 230, 234, 345 
Logic, when uſeful, when not, — — 247 


M. 


Man, his Nature and Conſtitution, examined, 147 to 
169. by Nature, Social, 147 to 157. Rational, 
157 to 169. the Perfect Man, 214, 237, 335. Man, 
a Part only of the Whole, 231, 245. made by Go 
and Nature, not a Slave, but Free, — 364 


Mankind, their Modes of Action, — 252 
Manners, or Characters, — — 84, 90 
Manuſcript, of PHiLopoNUs, 361. of PRoCLus, 368, 

370, 372 
Meafter-KnowledgeandScience,86,228,247,34 3,303,355 
Malaurtyvic, what, — * m_ 259 
Matter, — — — — 373 
Maximus Trails, — — 336 


Metaphyſics, called 1o, why, — — 365 

MiL Tro, _ 71, 77: 92, 135, 136, 306 

Mimetic, vid. Imitative. 

Mind, recognizes the Natural World thro' the Senſes, 
55. Particular Minds, Harmony of, with the Uni- 
verſal, 232, 234, 347. the more reſpectable, how 


| characterized, — —— — 374 
Moral Office, defined, 175, 299. Happineſs, to live 
performing them, — — 227, 318 


Morals united with Religion, 222. why treated apart, 222 
Motion, its ſpecies, with a view to the Mimatic Arts, 


Cc 2 66, 


FD 
66. Natural differs from Muſical, how, 68. imi- 
tated by Painting, how, 61. more Motions in Mu- 
ſic, than in Poetry, — — 73, 74 

Mufic, Art of; its Media of Imitation, 57. its Sub- 
jects, 65. imitates Joy and Grief, how, 67. its 
Imitation far inferior to that of Painting, why, 68, 
69. Its Efficacy derived elſewhere, 95. by help 
of Natural Media, imitates nearly as well as Poetry, 
tho' inferior, 73, 80. an Ally to Poetry, how, 93, 
95. raiſes Affections, rather than Ideas, 97. its 
force in conſequence of this, 98, 99, 100. Ob- 
jections to ſinging of Dramas, ſolved, — 100, 101 

Muſical Diſcords, different to different hearers, whence, 


N. 373» 374 


Nations, comparative Eſtimate of, how to be formed, 
367 

Nature, Divine, Human, Brutal, Vegetable, 11. de- 
fined, 257, 267, 282, 283. her treatment of Man, 
107, 285. how diſtinguiſhed from, and oppoſed to 
Reaſon, 163 to 167. governed by one efficient 
Cauſe, 167. when and why She Deviates, Note 


18, p. 295. the Primaries of Nature, rd wewra 


15 Quorws, what, — — — 301 
Natural Philoſophy, its Order in the Rank of Sciencet, 
363, 365 


Neceſſary, and Impoſſible, — — — 267 
Neceſſity, natural, how diſtinguiſhed from natural De- 
ſire, — — — 254, 269 
Nicias, the Painter, his judicious remarks on the 
Subjects of his Art, — __ 


O. 
Object 3 of univerſal Purſuit, what, 246, 356. * 


IN D E KX. 


of Perception, to be valued, not by their Number, 
but their Worth, — — — 374 


P. 


Painting, Art o,, its Media of Imitation, 57. its Sub. 
jecis, 61, imitates Sounds, Motions, Paſſions, Af- 
ſections, Characters, how, 61, 62, 90, 91. its 
beſt Subjects, how circumſtanced, 63, 76. confined 
to an In/tant, as to Time, 63. not ſo, as to Space, 


64 
Particulars, their Characters, — 227, 341 
PAUL, quoted, — — *˙;. 59 


Perceptions, Senſitive differ from Intellectual, how, 296 

Perfection, where, and how it exiſts, 215 to 221. vid. 
Standard. 

Peripatetics, unite my and Social, — 352 

PERsIus, — — 343 

Perſpicutty, efſential to Arts, — — 65 

PHILOPONUS, 278, 295. MS. 361. See JOANNES 
GRAMMATICUS. 

PaiLosoPHERS, the concurring Sentiments of various 
ects of, concerning Happineſs, and moral Ends, illu- 
{trated from the Pythagorians, 320. the Socratics, 321. 
the Peripatetics, 321, 322. the Epicureans, 323. 
Thomas Hobbs, 324. the Storcs, paſſim. 

PRILOSO HV, its Progreſs and End or Aim, according 
to the Peripatetics, 263. according to the Platanics, 
341. Philoſophy antient, different in its Method 
from modern, how, 342. its three-fold Diviſion ac- 


cording to the Ancients, 357. the Firſi Philsſodby, 


what, and why fo called, — — 363, 265 
Phyſics, when uſeful, when not, 247. prior to MAeta- 
Phyſic, why, — — 363» 365, 366 

| Ce 3 Phy- 
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IN D E X. 


Phyfical Events, their different Effect on weak, and on 
generous Minds, — 366 
Piety, connected with Virtue, 245. their different 
employs, | 354 
PLaTo, his Idea of God not philoſophizing, and why, 
257. of the Invention of Arts, 272. of the Sove- 
reign Good, 286. his Argument for Society, 292, 
294. quoted, 198, 199, 259, 274, 295, 298, 310, 
313, 334, 333, 345» 353» 356. makes God the 
Standard, 339. his philoſophical Syntheſis, 342, 
his progreſs of Love, 345 


PLUTARCH, deſcribes Law univerſal, 304. quoted, 


- 288, 292, 305, 308, 327, 331, 336, 339, 348. 


357 
PoE TRY, Art of, its Media of Imitation, 57. Me. 


a dia partly natural, partly artificial, 57, 58, 70, 71. 
its force by help of natural Media, 71. in this 
view, ltmited, 72. and inferior to Painting, 72, 77, 
78. but nearly equal to Muſic, 73, 74. Poetry, its 
force by help of an artificial Medium, Language, 
75. inferior to Painting, where the ſubjeCt is m/ 
perfectly adapted to Painting, 77, 78. the reaſon, 
note, p. 77, 78. ſuperior to Muſic, 80. Poetry, 
the objects maſt per fecilyj adapted to it, deſcribed, 83 
to 89. its force in theſe laſt Subjects, 89, go. 
compared to Painting, 91. to Muſic, 93, greatly 
ſuperior to both, and why, 93, 94. affociates with 
Muſic, how, 93. derives power merely from its 
Numbers, — — 92, 93 
PoR PH YR, — | — 342 
Portents, and Monſters, what and whence, — 295 
Power, 13. natural, prior to Energy, 254. how 

different from Habit, or Cuſtom, — 255 
Practice and Theory, —— — — 113 


Pra- 


NO KT. 


Preconceptions, IIęad hes, 115, 286. defined, 287 
PRocLus, Manuſcript of, Quotations from, 368, 370, 


371, 372 
Proficiency, — 221, 340 
Prudence, natural, and our Intereſt, _ 170 


Q 


QUuINTILIAN, his Account of Maraoleyviz, or inane 
and falſe Art, 259. of Energies and Works, 277. 
of Speech, 294. of the Event, in Rhetoric, 308. 
of the force of Muſic, 97. of the perfect Orator, 


337» 340 
R. 


* 


RAPHAEL URBIN, 63, 78 

ReasoN, natural to Man, 162. different from In- 
flint, how, 159, 160. rational implies ſocial, 296, 
297. Reaſon and Law, the ſame, 297. its Cha- 
rater, 228, 229, 342, 343. univerſal, ſee Gop. 

Reaſon, degraded, how, — 228, 343 

Reftitude of Endeauours, or Conduct, 18, 185, 304. 
propoſed, as the Sovereign Good, 185. examined by 
our Preconceptions of Good, 191 to 193. ex- 
plained, 305, 306, 370 

Religion connected with Morals, 222, 245. See 
Picty. | 

Reſerve, Philoſophical, what —— 234, 349 


8. 
SALVATOR Rosa, — — — 623 
SANCTIUS, —— — 294 


6 


* 


N 


ScALISER, — — 2272, 276, 277 
Science, its objects, what, — 341, 370, 371, 372 
Self, 370. vid. Interęſt, Happineſs, Virtue. 
Selfedenial, diſcuſt, 238 to 240 
SENECA, his account of the Cauſes, 280. quoted, 
311, 319. bis notion of the Perfect Man, 338, 
340. of Futurity, 347. of Philoſophic Reſerve, 
tranſlates Cleanthes, — ibid. 
Senſe, objects of, their Character, 341, 371. common, 
what, 286, 287 
Sentiments, their Deſcription and End, — 84 
SExTUs EMPIRICUS, — 337 
SHAFTESBURY, Earl of, quoted, — 64, 316, 345 


SHAKESPEARE, — — — 111 
SIMPLICIUS, explains the Stozc Definition of Moral 
Duty, 299, 300 


Social Aﬀettions, natural, 1 55, 156, 328, 330. fo- 
cial Principle implied in rational, 296, 297. contri- 
butes to Happineſs, —_— 193 

Society, natural to Man, 156, 157, 329, 330. pro- 
greſs of a riſing one, from its commencement to its 
completion, 361, 362, 303, 364. neceſlary to 
the production of Science, why, 365, 366 

SOCRATES, his notion of Happineſs, 198, 199, 307. 
his Proficiency, — 221, 340 

Saul of Man, has various faculties, — 240 

Sounds, imitated by Painting, Ag 61, 62.— Muſical, 

different from Natural, how, 68. inferior to thoſe 
of Poetry, in the view of Imitation, why, 74 

Speech, its powers natural, 156. our ſal Nature 
proved from it, 292, 293, 294. its Origin, 55- 
See HERMES. 


4 OPENSER, 


10ND . 


SPENSER)s — — — 133 
Sportſmen, reſemble Philoſophers, how, — 194 
Standard, when found among the many, when among 
the few, 164, 294, 295. Natural State, a Stan- 
dard of what, 185, 307. of Perfection, natural, 
and moral, 218, 219. found in no one Individual, 
219, 337. general reaſoning on the Idea of Stan- 
dard, 338, 339. Gop, the moral Standard, 339, 
340. Reaſon, a Standard, 228 
STOBZAUs, hic account of the Virtues, 298. makes 
Virtue agreeable to Nature, 299. defines a moral 
Duty, 299. quoted, 275, 314, 316, 317, 318, 326 
STOIC PHILOSOPHY, its Idea of the ſovereign Good, 
113 to 122. objects to the Peripatetic Idea, and why, 
299. its Notion of Law univerſal, 303, 304. holds 
its Idea of Good moſt confonant to our Preconcep- 
tions, 308. reſembles the Chriſtian Religion, 110, 
200, 314. takes not away the difference in things, 
but eſtabliſhes it, 208, 324, 325- ſuppreſſes no na- 
tural Affections, 208, 325. its Apathy, what, 325 
to 331. what not, 328. its Idea of the perfect 
moral Character, 331. its Attachment to the - 
cial Scheme, 329, 330, 331. Stoic Syſtem, what 
it is not, 209. what it is, 210, 211. did not re- 
ject Externals, 332, 333. its perfect Man, 337. 
339. made real ſelf and ſocial the fame — 35r 
Sub/tances, their ſpecies, — 41, 225, 227, 363 


TD. 


Temperance, natural, why n 


TERENCE, places Good not in Externals, but in their 
Tux - 


proper LU,. — 


IN VT 


THEMISTIUS, 265, 268. holds the ſame Science of 
Contraries, 295. gives the Stoic account of the Paſ- 
Hons, 327. characterizes the molt excellent Mind 
by its objects, how, — 374 

Theory, compared to Practice, 113, 236 

Things, not indifferent, 141. their value adjuſted by 
the peculiar nature of each ſpecies, 145. Diviſion 
of them with reſpect to Beings ſenſitive, 143. Phi- 
loſophy takes not away their DiſtinQion, 208, 324 


Tragedy, End of, explained, 86 
U. 

VALERIVSs Maximus, — — 252 

VaRRo, his notion of Genius, — 335 

Verſe, Engliſh Heroic, — 92, 93 


Vice, as much Self-denial in, as in Virtue, — 2 
ViRGIL, his account of the Cauſe, which gave birth 


to Arts, 275. quoted, p. 71. 109, 178, 222, 


374 
ViRTUE, cardinal Virtues, 173, 174. 298. Firtue 


connected with Religion, 222. inſeparable from 
ſelf, — 243, 251, 370 
UNIVERSE, one City or Commonwealth, 225, 230, 232, 


234, 341, 345+ how werile to its Idea, 225, 226. 
the Manſion of Jove, where all is fair and good, 


373 


W. 


Well. Being, compared to Mere- Being, —— 54 
Whole, Man, a part of, — —231, 345 


Wi, 


I N X. 


Wiſe Men, the Seven, their Character and Employ, 
303 


X. 


XENOC RATES, his notion of Happineſs, 321. of 
Adieu, or Genius, — ibid. and 335 
XEN OPHON, — — — 36 


Z. 


Z.ENO, 214. his account of the End of Man, 314, 


318. of a Paſſion, or Perturbation, Habos, 326. 
makes the Paſkons to be erroneous Fudgments, 327 
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P. 27, 1. 13, r. ſome of the, 


149» 
152, 
275 
304, 
306, 
307, 
308, 
309, 
313, 
3145 
318, 
339» 
349» 


335. 


22, wav I. ry. 


11, concive r. conceive, 
7, it is? J is it? 


11, ad fin: dele periodum. 


23, 81.8, | 

19, aaf eg J. adrdpoge, . 

9, accommodate J. accommodata. 
77 'Ouria . Oueia. 

25, ſavour J. favour. 


23, &jpuquio J. oijuputon, 
22, T9 J. Tiy, 


24, make l. makes. 
18, A5 J. "Aye. 
3, 1, A. 
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